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I.— SCIKNCE AND rillLOSOPHY. 

/>// llKIiNAIII) IjOSANQI:KT. 

The in:iin sul)j«M-t nf wlikh 1 wish tn sjieak tn-iii^rht is the 
i|u«*slii)n ill wlial wav, if at all, i»hiluHii»hy is cnuceriied with 
Iniiiiaii interests ainl (li\<ires, ami thiMofoir Nvilh the world nf 
cniifn'te iact. Tla* iinjmrlaiiet* nf this jirnhleiii fnr niir whole 
view of |ihilosn|ihy has Immmi iin]>ressi*il on me. anew hv some 
ex|nessinns in Mr. IhisselVsieiient lecluivs “ On our Knowled'^e 
«if an E.xtenial Wmld.” There is a ^ncat tleal *>f matter in this 
hojik which I sliould have liki»d to discuss at lennlh, little coin- 
|M»lent as [ am in M‘eavd to <*ertain asjun-ts of it. Put to do so 
Would have requiivil a treatise, and I shall do 1 h‘sI this evening 
to coniine myself, in principle, to the siihjecl which I have 
imlicated. 1 slu»uhl ho|H*, hy giving a fairly full consideralit>n 
tu this single point, and a single example of it, to make eleiir a 
view of the traditional i>hih»sophy differing in juinciplo from 
that of the work rcfmred to. 

I will approach the suhj*»ct in this way. There has been a 
growing ilesire, I tliink, of late, on the part of stiulents of 
philosophy to claim for their subject the name of seieiicc and 
the reputation tif seieniilic method. I have always ivgardeil 
with some misgiving Kant s famous asjiiratioii to “ the sure 
march of a science/* wdiich 1 liave held in my own mind to be 
responsible for a goo«l deal of false route-making in nuKlcrn 
philosophy. One simple test uf the inthienco of this aspiration, 
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ami of llie senso in which it is iiitorjavUnl, is tlu> i»rcvjik*nc(‘ of 
the oiiininii that philosophy should he, as I siipposiM^xact science 
is in the main — I really do not km)W. in iletail, how far this 
is true — eosniopolilan in character and free from s])eeial nat ional 
(pialifh's. Of course, all sindeiiis can learn from ea<-h other, 
and can cn-operatt‘, in a geneml sense. f«»r the advancennmt of 
kiiowleil^e. liul 1 share the opinion of the late I'rofe.ssor 
Wallace* that philosojihy, hein^, like laiii^iiaiie, art. ainl i)oetry, 
a piuilin-t «»f the wln»le man, is a ihini^ which w»nild forfoit some 
of its essem-e if it wt‘ie to Insi* its natitnial «|Ualily. The 
technical reastnis fur lliis we shall si»i* heh»w. I laki* it tt) 
he a nnidametilal dilfereiiee hi'tweeii i»hil'»sophy and e\a« f or 
malhematii’al science, which re<ni<*l< it-clf lo a iii'Oe liiuilcil 
ohjeet and >|irin;^s fiom a inor«* speid.ilised «'a]»aeiiy. 

lint I must not • 4 :ivr an impn*.<>ion that Mr. Ihissell h«»Ms 
]»liilosophy either to he* one with scienre or to he a sumniai v of 
its re.*^ulrs. On the eontrary, philosophy. a> In* Imhls, must, 
consist of jiroposiiioiis wlii»li could not oej-m* in ‘•the t>llicr 
sciences;" pro|io.<i!ions whieh. like tho<e of nial hematies. would 
he true of all ah>lraclly j»»s>ilile worlds, and aiin-no which 
such a difren,'nt c*, for exaiiiple, a.s that helwecMi a ocod :ind a 
had woil'l i.s tint sutlicieiilly ahsir.ic! ti» appear. lndcM*ii, ail 
ipiesticms which have what, is i-allecl a human interest — sneh 
as the c]U<*.-tion cif a future life — l>elolJu^ for him, in tlujoiN 
to special .<ci«*nct?s and not. t»» pliilosophy. \c*veMhele‘.s. in 
respect c)f ethical neutrality ami tin* \»hih»'^ophical temper ot 
mind, it is the hhial of tin* special ]»hysica\ scii-uees whirl \ lie 
holds hefore tin* jihilostppher. Klhical neuiralitv. in psyeholo;jv 
as in physics, has hceii i*s.‘^«iit ial l«» .scdeiililic. suce**s.s ; and 
i.s no Ie.*«s c.^scntial in j»hilo.sophy. Tlii.s |irinc:iple, F luiisl. add. 
is insisted on iiicac partienlarly in the erilicpie of evoliitioiii^tc. 
though it is taken a.s also constituting a censure upon I In* 
philo.sophy of the past. 


* I spiH'jik fruiii fiii'iiKiry. 
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1‘hilosopliy, tlujreforo, repiuliati'H not merely tlie attempt to 
provi*. that particular pleusant tliiiij^s are true, Ijecause they are 
pleasant: but it <leelines to en<|uire into any problems of the 
nature or eomlilions, tlie prescnei* or abseiiee in tlie universe, 
of satisfaction or sat isfae tori ness : that is, tlio cliaraeter of 
objj'ots wliieli ])roiluce satisfaction in intr?llif5ent beinj^s. 
IMiilnsopliy, in tlie wonls eiieil above, <leals with nothinj' but 
•reui'ral aial n prinri jirojiositions, such as state juoperties 
in wliicb all absiractly possible \v«)rMs a.uree. The typical 
priil»liuns in which the m.‘W )>bilosophy aliva«ly claims suc- 
cesses are such as number, inlinily, continuity, sjvice and 
time. l'bilMso|»by, I think it wonbl be fair to say, is consiilered 
as disdiiio with the jiure lojrical forms eomnnui to cvcm'V 
possible uni versi?. It is the theory of the universal factors in 
all ]M)ssible theory. 

In contrast with this conception of pbilijsopby it is chargcil 
against the jihilosophy of the past that it has I»een hiasso»l by 
human iiiten*sts and tlicilesire for a'^iveahle results. It has 
thus invest iiiated matters which, as I understand, either are 
ohvicuisly facts to lie determim‘tl. if at all, by special empirical 
sciiMices, such as wlit‘ther or no ilu*!t‘ is a future life, or, at all 
events, an* //e ////m ijualilies of particular ihiniis in particular 
worlds, like the pn».senee of »^ond and evil, and therefore are, 
compared with true philosophical pnihlems. also meit? questions 
of fact. 

Hme, in my judirment, a fumlamenlal issue is raised as to 
the ohjeei-mattev ami area of \ih\\osophy. Uut I liy no means 
hold that the criticism just referred to is altooeihcr groundless. 
1 should answer as billows. 

You cannot, define what questions should he asked until you 
know a gootl deal of the form which the answer will take. 
You cannot rule out this or that investigation unless the course 
of the enquiry has already sliown you that it is not going to 
lead to an answer relevant to the sonse of the enquiry. Two 
things follow from this. First, it is natural and normal that 
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within the general province of the desire to know particular 
problems should have to be discriminated by degrees. Thus 
there is a {)erpetual pre^gression of questiuns being raised by 
philosophy which cannot in the end be answeivd by it. Its 
curiosity, the general desire to know, is omnivorous, and only 
discovers tlie peculiar line which it has ultimately to adopt, 
as tlie varied enquiries which it originates diverge from it 
and fonn particular routes of their own. And so, st»condly, 
when we raise the cpit'Stion what problems and of what natunj 
really l»elong to philosophy, it is again impossible* to rule out 
sulijects of enquiry otherwises than luieanse *if tl»e liiie taken hy 
the. investigation itself. It is nothing to tell us that our interest 
is to he purely theoretical. There is a juindy theorelii -al inlerest 
whenever anything uf any kind e.ui he found «»i!i. What 
we want to know, with a view to iletermining tlic limits of our 
subject, viz., philosophy, is what connected object -mat ter, otiu'r 
than that of enquiries which prove theiiist*lves to have the 
limitations of a sj)ecial science, there is revealed hy the actual 
pursuit of the general desire to know. If I am askrd what I 
mean hy the limitations ol a special science, I an-wer unh**si- 
tatinglv that the invest iirathin itself must ileeide. Tin* iiioiv 
an cmquiry burrows into its own hole, neither depending on a 
general view *jf what we <*xperii*nc«', nor contributing to mir, 
the iiii»re nearly it is a sjiccial science, aid the If‘<s it belongs to 
philosophy. And (uieo mnn», poHfively, w hat enquiries l»eloiig 
to j)hilosojihy, only the iiive.stigalioii it.si‘lf eaii sliow. It is not 
de])endeiil on our antecedent iiloas, and all jirescription of 
methods is futile. It grows like a triM*. t»r l»urrows. ti* use (nir 
former inetaphru*. like a mim?. And wlial liaiigs together in 
its progress l»i*loiig.s together, and what is discriiiiimited as \vn 
go forward is disliiiel. 

IJiit tlie view we are discussing .suggests an aiiteceileiit 
limitiitioii, and it. seems to hh; that in the suggestion a very 
obvious coiifiisioii is operative*. The eoiifiisioii is thi.s. It 
iiiipliwl I’l..; ''ecause the interest of philosfqdiy is purely 
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theoretical, therefore the niatiter about wliieli it theorises must 
itself be theory and its objects. Thus philosoidiy is conlined 
to the theory of theory, including under tlie secoini reference 
to theory those forms of Iwung — number and the rest — which 
are specially taken account of in physical and mathematical 
science. Philoso])hy becomes equivalent to Logic and that the 
Logic of the ohjeets of science. 

>r«)W, is tlieie any ground whatever for this restriction ? 
There are gi(‘aL woihls of human interest, riiibodied in struc- 
tures and experiences which pnmafttxv' liave as good a claim 
as anything else to becomi* the objects of ilisiiitere.sted con- 
sideration. Such worhls, Uiv instance, are th(‘ world of 
ieslluitic experience* and the world of religion, morality, .society. 
They tlu*ms»*lvi‘.s, imleed, are imt, like the world of science, 
primarily structures of theory. Th(»y an*, in a s(?nse, not 
inij)arlial as to human intere.sts. They are ihemselves liinnan 
interests — interests of iinile mimls — in a com ivte form. 

ilul tin? iiujiarlial and theoretical nature of i>hilosophy 
furnishes no reason at all wliy ihise existing interests, them- 
selve.s not themelical, sluuild not he include«l among its objects. 
TIhw an*, l«i describe them in general, worlds of satisfaction. 
Ami then* is no reasiui that I can Ri*e o prinri to exclude from 
philosojihieal investigalivui the iriture of satisfaction and the 
objective charaeler which it involves, ami whicL may Ik* called 
.satisfactorine.ss. [f the course? ui the invesligation ju'oves that 
no result can lullow from juirsuing this lino of enniiiry, then 
the (|U(*stioii falls to tiu* gnmud. I only say that jirintft fork 
the eharacter of satisfaction and .si ti.sfac tori ness is an object of 
general theory which i.s in no way ruled out by the fact that it is 
not n(*c(*8sarily itself of a tlieoivtical nature. The onlyipiestion 
is whether it i.s capable of being investigated by logical processes 
of thought, and that, surely, nothing hut the attempt eaii show. 

I am obligeti .so far to ditTer from an expression employed 
by Mr. Carr in his interesting work on fV/u;n/<’. Hi* seems to 
Hie, in agi'eeinent with a very considerable movement of 
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pliilosophy !;«iiK'e the return to Kant, to adopt the principle 
which I am disputing. I (l(» not know tluit it really makes 
much dillereiiee to his fundamental contention. Lut he con- 
siders, if 1 follow him rightly, that idiilosophy is a peculiar 
study just in the fact that it is the theory of theory and not 
the theory of tin* world. 1 helieve that the rest lict ion of 
riiilusoidiy to the themy of cognition, which follows from this 
assumption, is a fal.‘<e riuito, due largely to Kant’s aspiration 
after the .sure march of a science. 

For the sake of illustration, as the j»oint seems to me all- 
impiUlant, 1 will hrielly refer to another writer who unwarily 
at one time fell into a similar view, ami I will explain where it 
now seems to me that he was mistaken. Whi*n I wmh* ahoui 
Logic I am afraid that 1 really thought, thiaigh 1 did imt 
louilly proclaim it, that L«»gic was the wliole «»f ]>liilnsupiiy. I 
argued thus in mysidf: IMiilosuphy is ila* cnimerted sNsfem ui’ 
the form or ultimate universal essence oi' all ohjeet>, iin'liidiug, 
of course, all sysltuiis of olijfM*ls. Xnw aluait all ohjecis nr 
systems nf nlijirl", the piiP* truth, sn fiir as aM-ert.iiiiahle. is In 
he sought fnr in the sciences and imi elsewhere. Tln*rel‘nii*, if 
it Were possible to analyse out of lie' sei»*m*es and i-xliihit in 
llicir conijfM tinii ilie uiiiv(;r'ial essence of all nhjt'cis ami theii 
systems, niic wnuld have in llie result at niiee a Ingic aiiil a 
j)hilo.so]»hy. 

Jlut I miw si'ciii to myself to see that the coiiiiiioii nv«*r- 
sight of all such aigiiim*iilalinn is Just this: Fhilnsnphy no 
doiihl is a tln-niy and its interest is iheurelieal. l»ui im 
presuiiiplinii aiise> fruni this that its olijf^-t-nialler is in turn a 
thcoiy, or «>lijccls nr kinds nf being as a|)preliemled thmunh 
thcnrics. Its ohj«;cl, fn'initt is the universe, with all its 

activities ami values, aninng whieh the thenries of exact si’ii'iicc 
with llicir ohjccis fnrni only a eertairi |ii'oportioii. 

And we are not tn he tuld that this is tn snhonliiiatc truth 
to our suhjeetivc ili'sire.s. Such an idijection, like the views 
which I I:?..? ■fcuiiMl tn ahnve, Would rest on a niere confusion. 
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Satisfaction in tin; s\il»jcct priuia fmd*- involves satisfsictoriness 
(value) in the object, ami to rule out tliu]»robleniof satisfactori- 
iieas in «;[ener{il from pbilosoiiliical emiuiry is to anticii>ate the 
course of pliilosojihical investigation ami to viijlate llie general 
rule, tliat the true form of a ijuestion can only )je iletormiiied 
ill so far as its answer is known. 

Thus it appears to me that the very i»lausible ]iositi«jn, whicih 
I onci‘ shared, must be fundamentally modified. Logic, as the 
theory of lli(M)iy and of its objects, is not the whole of 
Vbiloso|diy. The objert-inaltiT of 1‘hilosopliy is much more 
than lilt* objt*et-matler of L<»gio — iinh*ss, in a way wbich I sliall 
suggt»si,and llie idea <d' which to some i.*xlent iiilluenctMl my 
former jmsiiion, llu* area of Logie is very witlely cxlendeil. 
l-'or philosophy tleals wiili tin* univei*si*. in wliicli the ebaraetcrs 
fundanienlal for seiem t* form only a single province, by iht^ siile 
of tab(*rs no less illuininaling. llesiiles ibe tlieory of wliat con- 
cerns l be .seieiict's, a pbiitjsnpliy wliieli is lu bavt* any claim to 
tleal with iln* universe is btniml inium. htrl*' lo uii'ieviake a 
tln*ori*tieal eoiisitlcialitm at least of lnNiiily and of goodness. 
There is no le.ss and no more reasiui. h* start with, for the 
former than for the two latter. Whether iMeh can maiiilain 
itself as a fruit fnl investigation depends on the eoiirse of the 
investigalioii itself, and eanin*l in any way he dt»termineil 
hefort'hand. All of them, as hraiiehes i»f ]diilost>phy. are alike 
Ihcoivtieal, and tin* demaml is rightly lo he iiiaintaineil that 
their interest sliall 1m* the pure interest of knowledge. Ihu to 
suggest that a jaire theoivlieal inten*si can only apply itself to 
the investigation of |>ure theory ami its objects is at host, it 
seems to me. a im»rt‘ verbal etuifusion. 

r»ut we havt* not yei eumjdeti'd onr view of philosophy. 
For, applying to logic itself the coneeplion which wi» lM*gan by 
eliciting in the case of iither hraiichesof jdnlosopliy, we see that 
it also is liable to he dcscrilunl as an empiiry into a form of 
satisfaction, witli the necesisarv eorrelalioii of a certain form of 
satisfaetoriness. This character of logic is /n'intn fari*' obvious, 
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and nothing but the detailed investigation can further confirni 
or can overthrow it. But supposing tliat investigation reveals 
a coininon and fundaiiieiital character in tlie objects studied by 
the several branches of philosophy wJiatever tln?y may he, it is 
clearly possible that this common (‘haractor will altbrd the 
object-matter for a more gmieral modi* of consideration, which 
will be the mily one ap]dicable In the whole of experienee and 
of what is experienced as such. This inn.st general mode of 
coiisidcrutioii will he metaphysic. It will ditliu from Ingir. in 
two obvious ways. It wilt not restrict itself to the ai-ea of the 
forms concerned in the seicnce.s, but will l«»i»k directly at all the 
provinces nf wliat is o.\peiii*nced. Ami, lellecting upon Logic 
itself, it will find in it and its objects and its cnt*Tia just one 
case among nibers of the main jainciph* of reality: tin? princijjlc 
wliicli iiivr'iii'jatinii ilfiecis as ':atisfa< torim -"i in all proviiic(*s of 
the universe, llamgb iml ii. all i]!\ . 

The result wmiM be. a> iiideiMl rerninmends itself uncon- 
querably to i.MUumon sense, that Mela[>liysic, as tin* ceniiid 
pbih»sopby, would be allngeilim- Ji wi.ier ibenry than that uf 
logic, d».*aliiig juimarily with all great imuies of s;itisfac|nrini >s 
wliicli tin* wimlc ln)dy of nxpi-rieiice pirnriits In till* I benri'l i»al 
specialnr. Of sm-b iimcii-s lunic iis»*li’ is nm*. .niil, dnaliiig difcci ly 
with the idlilnaln I'nl lllS nf I‘n|im*ct inll and rnliipli-telie.S'i, lias a 
proiiiiiiciit I'lacr in bclpini: tn d«*tec| ibn fbaiaciiTs which 
pervade all realily and cmi.-titnt** its cnbesimi ni- inlcn-niinci-linii. 
I inseiL tin* latter leini sn as imt In excimie cc ////^ii///fi.s/ all 
forms of j)biraliiy. 

I*or oi jduralily, as iif other possil»li* cbarai ters which iniulit 
be selected In pu>b f'irwaf«l again.>l onr snggcsli-d account *»! 
pliilosi'pliy, oin^ can siiy in a jii**faci* or general simly nnly that 
their elainis iim'rl be referred to the investigation itself. Sn, 
again, if it .>lioul*l i>e said — and in a preface or introductory 
essay tinytbing may be said — “ You givit prominence to Im.muIv 
and goodness because you like lliein ami like to think they arc 
prevalent mu take evil, di.sordcr, natural ap]Naite asyour 
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dues and names of ])rovinceB, and treat your universe as made 
up of sucli departments as these ? ” The answer is simple. It 
makes no diffei'ence where you licgin. The enquiry itself takes 
chai'ge of the form of the question, and cannot but lead to the 
same I'ecoj^nition of structure, from whatever isolated pheiio- 
iiuma we may make our start. The difl'ertfiice between good 
and bud, for instance, resolves itself into a fundamental 
dillerence in tyjies of rirder, such that the bad necessarily pre- 
supposes the good and falls within it. So that any investiga- 
tion which starts fiom llie jihemunena of the former is neces- 
sarily led tf> allirin it in its real eorrelation with its foundation 
in the lattiM*. 

Xow we are jiriq»an‘d to estimat«‘ the erilieism that our 
tbefuelieal intiTosl in systems of satislaet«irine.ss is one with a 
bias in favour of llie aims of privaU- desire. The lech.nical point 
is that on whioli we have just been insisting. The enquiry into 
reality as such may begin anywhere: and it is very naliiral that 
in the process of <Ielining itself it should pass through a phase 
of taking uji and sifting llie suggi‘stiuns pn»p«»unded by personal 
and privati* interi‘st<. Tlu*se interests exist ; they must indicate 
some character of the universi*; and they an*, liierefore, to the 
prohleiiis <»f nietapliysie as particular facts of ilaiiy observation 
arc to the tlieories of sci«n«e. When coiilioiited with the 
]»rolilems of reality, they have uiidoulUedly some contriluUioii 
to bring. In a tlieoiy which has to face the universi* as a whole, 
nothing which is can he treated as if it were not. The attempt 
to do so at once convicts the theory which atteinj^s it of 
urhitvavy supi*vtieiality. 

But^^llat has to happen is this: Kvery j»evsonal bias and 
<lesinj has to he scrutinised — it is the mere consequence of the 
large aim of tin* Iheoiy -with reference to what it indicates in 
the ctunjdoteness or ineompletene.ss <d‘ llm universe. The 
natural thing, then, hisioricully speaking, is for problems of this 
kind to split in two. The .signilicance of such a problem being 
raiseil remains for philosoj Jiy. The problem as one of iiarticular 
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fact may or may not prove possible to bo atlaekod by the 
metlKuls of science. It is easy to observe the progress of this 
(liserimination in such a ipiestion as that of llie eontinneil 
existence of tlie higher and lower animals after wbal w«» call 
death. *‘Senlimns experimunpie nos ictca’iios esst».’* This is 
]ilainly an experience demandin<4 jihilosopliical cunsideration. 
You may rule it otit as mystic after a melapbysieal eiii|uiiy, but 
barilly before. On the other band, there cmiies the utieslion nf 
fa»*t as to the survival of living; beings, wbieli lias not bite.: 
sjK'cially pliilnsi»|ihic or of religions interest about it at all. 
We can see in the liistorieal altitude of jiliilosojiby lo tin* latter 
how the iliscriminalion between tlii‘ two attitudes is pniinoied 
by the actual investigation. I»ut wo seldom or never seo ilie 
attitiub* of riat". lor (example, rorreetly represented. It is in 
the main an einjuirv what >orl “f jierfeelion eaii !»• In-M 
possible for a finite soul, and bow this perfeeiioii Wi*iilil in- 
>ubserved by ilie various f»irms of eoiitinuaiiee familiar ii> 
]io]ailar imagination. sup|*osiiig any «ine of tlnmi l'» be re.il. 

Xow tliat we have clt.*art‘d away. I hope, tin? prejndiee ihai 
would deny to ]»liilo.'«op|iy tin* rigbl *»f direi-t en«|uiiv into 
reality at lii>t band, we ale ready to ap]*roaeli the relatiini of 
]»liilosopliy tn seii'iiee. ami l«» eunijiare ibe |»ro'jre'-'< nl iln* 
former with the sun; maieli of tin* I.itli-r. 

ft is true, v.e >liall find, and for gooii ri-ason. I bat pln'l**- 
-oj,liy does in'i emulate the a«ivam:e of tin* partieiilar scienee-. 
by making discoveries after tin? manner wliieli llnut pnibli-ms 
prescribi? fo iln-m. It is riot true, we shall fiml, and lor 
reasons eijually g.md. that p}ido>'i|»liy fails to make I lie kind of 
jirngress wbicli In-r own ]irobI«*ni *li*-lale.s and diunaiids. and 
wliicli is iuMjes^aiily and l•''Selltially ilitfeieiit fmiii makiiiL: 
di^eovciies «if tin* kind by wliieli tin* seveiiil seienei*s a«lvane". 

In the gradual disruimiiiation of the empiiries initiated 
confusedly by tin* oniiiivoroiis appeiiti? for km»wleilge. I"" 
cliis.ses of liutlis Colne to !»• plainlv di>tingiiislieil, — stateineiii" 
of ]iartn ;!i ..let, ainl statenieiils of general connecli*»ns. These 
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constitute the bmnches of knowledge wliicli fulfil less and 
ino]*e coinidettdy the ideal of science. What they {^ive ua are 
laws of the world of olijeets in sha])es less or more separated 
from unessential matter, — less so in statemcmls of fact, more so 
in atatenients of law. Assuming these two classes of truths to 
he se;;re;(ate<l, the a|»i»etitt? for knowledj^e has not yet received 
its fidlest and characterisiic satisfaction. There still remains 
heforo it, as an object nf invcstijralion, tlie wbule body nf what 
is oxiierienccMl, taken lo'fether, includin;: both wlial comes 
through tnitli, and also wliat ('omi>s directly in tlic various 
forms and .structures of livinj;. Ah<iui this whole bojly, not of 
what is known oidy, hut inchulin^ what is j^iven in feeline, in 
a(;tion, in valuation, aiul the strueturcs ami systems which 
realise* them, tlie apjictile for tluMinaical iimIcr.standiii.o is 
coiii|)clle«l to make alliniiatioiis. As analysis has :im])ly 
•Icmniisl rated, these allinnalioiis, and these almu*, are what 
direi'lly and ullimat«*ly satisfy its deniaml. Im)!* they alone are 
what directly and nltiiiiafely atllrni alioiit the li»tality of 
things, which is its final ami characteristic olijcct. Truths of 
pari i«'ular fact, wliicli in a c«‘rtain sense .lmvc n*alily, can iiive 
with it. no rational eoiinecti«*n. Truths of ))rimii>le ami con- 
nection, whidi in a certain sm.se ;,^ive rationality, eive nothing 
persistent or a<aiial, — noihiii*: luil the linkage of jjossihilities. 
The sort of reality which .se(jm»iices of }»ossibiliiies demand as 
their ha.sis, ami wlihdi actuality demands a.s it.s rationale, 
cannot be expvesstMl either as a fact or as a law. It demands 
anirinatiniis of what is at onee aetual as eontrasted witli the 
linkage of pos.sihilitv. and necessary as contrasted with fact. 
These ah >110 can satisfy the ai»petiie for knowleiloe, which has 
discriminateil ami set aside the num* elemenlary types of stale- 
nient, as slejts in its a]»prnaeh to these. They alone an* true 
eate^jirical jml'^ment.s, ami the sysU*m of them is phihwophy. 

So far I have avoided the traditional expre.ssion that 
philosfiphy is the investij^ation of reality as sueh, or of Ihmujjj 
fina beino. Heeauso in a wnse everythin^ is real or has being, 
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and before we had made some progress in .discrimination it 
would have lieen impossible to answer the question what was 
intended by the additional phrase as such.” But now we have 
at least a negative answer. When all ])articular facts, and all 
abstract connections, liave been discriminated within wlint we 
are endeavouring to know, there still remains the demand, 
whicli so far nothing at all has been doiu* tti siitisfy, tliat we 
should make some elfort to apprehend the universe wliieli 
surrounds aisd |M-netiates us. in its i«\vn cliarae.ter, l)y atlirma- 
rions wliicli ch.ir.ifU* ri-t- i? .iimI imi iiitTfly factors within il. 
This ill leiiqii. to sjumU aboiu the wliole complex to which we 
belong ill its own character, and without isolating part from 
part by select e«l condilious nr reservations, gives the meaning 
of the expressimi *• an enquiry inl»» reality sm/,,'* The 
feasibility of the en«|uiry imuiioL Im* «li‘terMiiiii‘d it ^irinrl. If 
we find out any thing, wt* find it : if not, mu. It is an old and 
true reiiiaik that anyone who professes himself able to deny 
</ in'inri the |iossibility <»f any type of kiiowli*dge. already pve- 
snpposi/s his own possession of some piiri of the kiiowliMlgi^ 
which he denie.s to us. To protest agiiinst men* thinking is 
meaiiingh'ss. Nothing hut thinking eaii give knowledge ; and 
all thinking without any exception is the emliMViiiir of ciutain 
ex|ieiiiMici S to alhrm llnMiiselvi's as a whole. I’ roin what dej*lii 
and width of experieia-r sueh a pnt -ess l an |u>Mlia‘e results nf 
value, nothing i»ui tiiiid\iiig ils»dr eaii tell us. Dbviously not ; 
for there is nothing eNi* that can give to knowledge any results 
at all, and t herefuie yuii can overiimiw ihi* n»sults nf thinking 
oidy hy iho>e nf other thinking, ami any i^-^ne hetweeii the tw«‘ 
is simply a lhe«)retir;d eontlict , lik«* aiinth(*r, to be ileeidcil hy 
theoretical considcialion.v. 

Tliis chairiereiistic of philosophy, that it speaks a hoiil iIj'* 
wJiole l oiiiiilrx of ln-ing without any reseivalioii, hriiig> us f" 
the |K»inL in wirn:h we arc* interested at this moim'iil. Ik*' 
peculiarity is. we said, that it.s atVirmations are fully categovicid. 
As it ijcjo'.s no reservation, so it j.solates m» proldetii ati'l 
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adiiiits no working hypothesis. Tins iniist be so of necessity 
with any endeavour of thought that tries to speak of reality 
in its own chai-acter. Plainly no ailirmation about reality can 
be true which is inconsistent with any true atfinnation about 
it. Fictions, and consequences drawn from mere possibilities, 
are altogether excluded. This seems to me, I may add, to be 
the moral of Ilusserrs curious view of the a prutri, which 
stands alone, I believe, among doctrines of this subject, in 
admitting that a priuvi propositions may often contradict each 
other, and need rcconciliaticm. That is to say, wliat passes for 
a i is umMy mere primn //trie. Such an a has no 
]dacc in philosophy. 

Now this cliaracterislic aflects tlie juoblem of progress in 
pliilosophy. A famous teacher ust^d to say, it is reported, with 
r(?ference to people wlio wished ]ihilosui)hy to 1 h' scientific: 
“ Tlic‘y want, to jiiakc discoveries.” Tlie imi»lication is that 
pliilosojdiy ought not to make discoveries in the sense in 
which the sciences make tliem, and pri/mi admits the 
censure of uiiiu*ogiv.‘<siveiiess. What distinction between 
science and pliilosojihy is hero signalised ? 

Tlie answer follows jdainly Iroiu what has been said. The 
esseiiee of pliilosujiliy lies in the connected vision of the totality 
of things, inainlaining in evt‘ry juiint the subordination of 
every element iiiul factor to every other element and factor as 
conditioned by the totality. It may be cinupareil to the best 
tlieory of Impressionism. You may perfect your detiil and 
finish as much as you please, but there is one inexorable eon- 
dilion. Lose subordination to the whole and all is lost. You 
must never violate the singleness of the iini>ression. 

And the impression whost* singleness is the coiulition of 
philosophy is not, we saw, that of the lueie encyclopa'dia of the 
sciences. It includes the direct con U mii plat inii — the valuation 
— of the whole six^ctacle of life. And nothing can Ik* aUirmed 
as true in philosophy which does ]iot susUiin itself in a thinking 
process to which the whole of this experience is contributory. 
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Tlie ivsiilt fi»r mir iniiundialo argiiuujiit ia twafuM. Pliilo- 
sapby can uovit be revolutionistMl by iliscaviTV ; anti it can 
never Fail to Ik* jiro^^resaive so loni^ <as thinkinu: is ]iossible ami 
lunnan naliire cluin^es. 

Il can never be levolulitmiseil by distMjvery, as, for all I 
know, a iiavlieular science may be, ami as a jiarticular branub of 
lecbnit[m' certainly often is. This. I take it, is ibe meaning nf 
sayiiii^ llial in it yon cannot make discoveries. lMiilosn|iby 
rests on ibi* whole sjieelaele ol tlie orderetl nniveiM*. and mi tin* 
judjLrmeiits of value wbieb are essentially ami rationally im|»lie«l 
in ibal vi>ion. To ri*v«ilut ionise il would bi» more than to 
from om* (‘ivilisatioii to nnoihor, thou;.:h that i> {lorhaps tin* 
neare-il realisable analogy, h would alnnist be to pass from mn* 
uiiiverso to allot InT. Iti (‘stiiiiatiiie smdi .sayings as these. ii 
must be rememl'med that pliilosophy does not mak** itself, I: 
is in the main a readiici •»!' eivilisition. 

And il cannot fail to Im? projrp^ssive. A limited i**ehni*|ii»*. 
which readily i<‘Vo|iitioni>ed hy a discoviTV. can haidly In* 
progressive. A whoK* way of doinjj is alKimloiM*i|, ami a new 
one iJik»‘s its ]ilaer. Iiut. tin* vision of reality, wliirh enlbo•li^‘^ 
the changes of life and knowb'dvie, whib‘ retaining the .Hin;^!c- 
iiess of its lirsi iiiijires'iions, nnml iieressarily |initrre.N< >«» lutiLras 
ihouohL survives. It iiiii-'l pro^res.s, l»ec*aiise it ini'orp'uai'S 
new iiiatlm* willi old. If it dmppeil ih«* old in ])assinL' to tin* 
new. then indei*d tliere w»»uld Iw chaiioi*, but no eertainty of 
jinM^ri'ss. 

What f have Itren sayim^ may he more simply put ly 
refenino to what will eommoiily, I think, l«* admitted — that 
there are subje.c.is, itnd tiinse .soim? of the oreatesl, on which tin* 
judoiiii*rits nf ofcat men are of e.spi!eially permiineiit value. I 
do not helievi! it to he true that the ae«|uired content ei 
philosophy, with its reactirm.s on the world, is second in im- 
portance to that of any other iiitellectnal activity. Any view 
of the history of culttin* wliicli sii^^osU lliis iiifenmce I take 
to Vsi a arioaiure. It is not a iiiatler, I should contcn«l, ‘'f 
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belief ill tloginas. It is a mailer of the recognition 

and appreiialinn of great strnetnral worlds. The apparent 
dill'iMvnces «»1* dogma, wliieli divide philosojihers are as nothing 
cniiipaivd with the tlillerence-s of recognition wliicli divide all 
philosophical students from lln»so who have not seriously Imsieil 
themselves wit li the mailer. The relation bi'tween Kant and 
Hume is' a g(H»d example of siihstantive airreemeut hetween 
tliinkers who rank as ]iolar antagonists. 

of Course I know well how open to ohjection and even to 
inoekerv is sneh a ]»ielun‘ of philoso]>hy. I am just iileiilifving 
it, I may he inld, with llw suhjeclive impressions of indiviilnals 
n|ion things in giuieral guidt‘i| ]»y ihcir likings. I am allowing 
it noiliiiig at any p(»iiit )»ret is*‘ or veriliahle tu* scientific. 

Now I hav(‘ ln-eii endeavonring lliis evening to he positive 
rather than negative, and to e\|ilaiii a< frankly as piKsilde what 
sort of tiling I look |»hilosi»]»hy l»e, in pieference to guarding 
myself again.sl ohvions criticisms on special poinis. Hut 1 will 
indiealt? in a lew sentences lla* line <if my answer in i»rinciplo 
to censure (»f tlwit tyj»e. 

Tliere is, 1 am couviiiee»l, no dciiiainl h)r accuracy so severe 
as that whi<di is inluuenl in the crilmion a|.»plied hy philosophy 
to llie categoiical judgmmits whieh com]»ose it. For their 
essence is to he lenahle only when corrected ami snstaintMl by 
the whole l»ody of propositions which can hcalliniicdof the real 
as such. Isolation, which is as 1 understand the essence of 
working liyp«»l hoses and of the strictly scieiiti lie method, is hero 
inadmissible, (bily the liyjiuthetieal can be isolated; the 
eategorical challenges all mility, and is false if it anywhere 
in the univcn-sc of experience meets with an insuperably 
refractory element. And 1 think that many stiulciits wdll agi-ee 
with me that, where the metluHl of working hypothesis is inlro- 
duceil into philosophical reasoning, there does ap^)ear to result 
an extraordinary want of precision. To me this seems natural. 
It is only in philosopliy tliat you may not suppose what you 
please, os long as for your immediate purpose it will help you 
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to obtain a result. In philosophy you must take things as 
they are, that is to say, if you are going to make use of special 
points of view, you inuat show that these points of view are 
not in conflict with well-established facts. If you follow a 
method which <Ioes not conform to this requirement, then 1 
think you fall greatly below the standard of precision and 
veritication demanded by philosophy. The whole treatment 
of data, for example, in the work which 1 liegan by itderring 
to, seems to many of us to rest m entirely on fictions 
f(tl that it has no jdaco in a pliilosopliical argument at 
all. I appeal to any modern account of the objects of sense 
perception. 

I can illustrate tliis contrast of total attifndi\ witliiaif goiu^r 
into metaphysi»'al argument, by tin* iiiiprcssii»n wliidi I i^ailier 
from some remarks on liiter-ivlateiliies< in the work iin|Ui*sii«»n. 
1 take this exain|»lc, as one wliicli prinm /)/io in a eareli*>.s 
statement tells against my view, in iuder li» show lnov mm-Ii 
agreement may In* pointe«l out b»?lwi.*en tla* supposiMl paradt»x of 
the jiliilosoplier and the ilclivcrance of ei)mmoii cxperii'in-o, nn 
condition lliat both an* seriously e\amim*d with com |,li*it.ncss 
and impartiality. 

AVe arc told that .Air. lira*l!cv pronnunccs ivlalion." im|M»>siM«'. 
Iiut there i.s more likely to be error, the auilior coiiiiinn*'?. in liis 
very sublb* argum»*ni, than in >o pati'iit a fael, as the inlcr- 
relatediiess of tliitigs in tia* world. .Ami then nnmtion is made 
of experiijjeiii and tin* empirical outlook in contrast with 
a jpr ’un'i errors, ijiiite after tin? manner of John Mill, 

Now, the author seems to me not in any way 1*) imagim* Inov 
toUilly foreign all tliis suggestion aiqiears, rightly or wnmgly, 
to the |irohli*m at issue as others among us si*e it. The very 
intimate a/lijiify of iho outhiok of traditional philosophy wit/i 
such a doctrine, hir example, as naivi* realism, and tlie very 
special and limited wmse in which abme it can have to do wiih 
a thinking, seem not in any way to he pro.sent to him- 
The sor. of difficulty it in dealing with, and the kind of 'vav 
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in which it is apiimiching it, do not seem to us to have come 
near to his mind at all. 

Without going into the dialectic of relations, but treating 
the matter on tin; Ijasis on wliich the author puts it, as a 
(|uestion of the estinuition of facts, I l^cgiu by saying that all 
the absoluteness — the rigidity of slatemcnt — is on the critic's 
side. Mr. Bradley has, one might say, exhausted his very 
considerable re.sourc(\s of language in pointing out the two- 
sideilness of the prol)leni, and how, if you cannot do with 
relations, no more can you do without tlieni. It is the rigidity 
of the crit ic's dogma that i>hihisophy and tact appear to join in 
impeaching. 

X«»w my modevst eontrihutiim is merely tliis : Whatever, I 
urge, may he the ultimate* truth in metapliysic or in science, 
certainly a coin[dete and sympathc'tie oiithiok over can* world 
does not warrant the critie’s altitude. In eonnnon experience 
throughout life, the iuterrelaletiness of things, if strictly 
construed, is no donht at times a very valuahle ])oint of view, 
hilt is not a vmy prominent or patent fact. 

The first ]ioint tliat strikes one is that, by the onlinary 
mind, in i[uite i*oiiimon])laet‘ and nnrelleciive apprehension, a 
great part of our .sunouiiding.s are not eonsidered a.s things at 
all. We do not analyse them so. Out of doors, in the counlry, 
the cone(»]»tion of things liardly ever occiir.s to us. Fields, hills, 
moors, roads, the sky — these are not thought of as as 

terms of ndatinns, each at arm’s length to otliers, a iliscriminated 
unit. “ I see nd lines in iiatnn*," said the French arti.sl, and I 
think he might well have said, “ I see no ivlations." Inter- 
rclatcdnes.s belongs surely to the sort id stage at which you 
liegiii to tliiiik in teriii.s of maps or diagrams, and set down 
positions or reactions of isolated units with reference to one 
another. For relations in the strict sense you surely must have 
strictly hounded and distinguished terms ; and in ordinary life 
we recognise nothing of the kind, except when we are handling 
lK)rtahlc ohjects, from which our notion of “things" is, in the 

H 
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main, derived. Continuity, in the popular sense, is the leading 
character of our world. I do not know exactly how one’s 
kinsmen come to be called one’s I’elations ; but I think that this 
narrow reference of the word in everyday usage shows how 
unfamiliar is the general or logical idea of interrelatedness in 
common life. 

An obvious objection will carry us further. You are talking, 
it maybe replied, of spatial relations; and you are using as your 
,N*t7/c/a</ to represent them a sort of line or thread, which presiij)- 
jMises terms removed fnmi each other by spatial boundaries lik«* 
islands on a map. Hut relationsaro of more and rir'lier kimls than 
this ; tlu'V need not be spatial, and they may iiu'lude any kind nt 
combination or meeting p*iint or reariion or coniinon frontier. 

Very wi‘11 ; it is ailinittecl then that this sort of interri'la- 
tediies.s which is .<huwn, <. 7 ., on a map id‘ a count rvside, as 

op}tused to the intimate kn«»wliMlge of tin* countryside itself 

and loving habit of iiit«.*rconrse with it, is not a tiling euiinimn 
or jiivsent itv iKitent to the onlinary mind of the coiinirv- 

dweller. liul it is nr-ji'd that you emi tind nineh ric her intiu- 

relalediiess tliaii that .symboli.<i'd by a iiuip, and this, ii i- 
inipliiai. Ii soiiunbing |i.'iteni atid predoiniiiatit. iti our 'laily 
expcuiviiee. Let. ns see. iJei’ore going fnrlh»’r, wc* may a.-k, iii 
speaking of interr»datedin*s>. thoimlj of couim* it nei-d n"t Ih* 
s])atial, i!a*r».' is yi'i a limit lo its unity, is there, imt r A\e m*- 
not to .siy all or any unity is intern*lale»liu'.';.s, are \\c‘ ? If 
of c.Miurse, /■»/,//■/ tiUff Jif,; blit with it falls all allempt to irpp .'eii! 
l»hiloso|iliy as ol.ji-ering to intcuTelat.cMine'-'!. 

I Mipi>ose when you '•peak c»f icdalions and terms you «1" 
iic*cc.‘ssarilv i:«nlale tliem from tlui rc'.>l c»f tin.*, world. 
c\\ciu«le, /i/’o ^ the luMi'ing upon tliem of any thing "r 
fact, not .<pi*cified in the tc*nii.>, or in iho.si* relation'^ bei'veeii 
tliiuii, wliieh liave been naiiKMl. I d*i ni»t mc‘an that y‘*a 
the e.xi.-lencc* of an\ thing el.-i^ ; Imt lliinlvin- 

rclfitnmally. yc>u disieoai'd it »o/ /i*ie. It is this m*gativc* a-'^i"'*'* 
o»^ re] r '<• 11.1 that mak(^s them sH.ytrrf to (;oniniori striise. Let tn*' 
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give a iioii-spatial instance. Two persons are described as in 
tlie relation of master and servant. Now the relation thus 
stated — take it, #*.//. as a basis of jural obligations — does exclude, 
does it not, all consideration of thorn exc(*})t as master and 
servant ? Hut plain fact and common sense protest tiiat no 
such relation is a real fact of tlic world. It is a good point ol 
view to take into (?onsiileration ; but it is no solid fact ; and no 
solid fact can IxMif such a character. 

And if you rejoin, “ Of cour.se that is understood, but relations 
are to he reasonably iiiUu preled with regard to what they imply,” 
then 1 say you are being carried away along a path on which 
there is n»» iicces.sary halting i»oiiit. You are, and this is our 
complaint of all noii-|iliilu.sophical method, not insisting on your 
distinclifui to tin* bittf*r end. You are taking yonr l)ypolhe.si.s 
lightly and easily, and working it just as you ph?ase, without 
strict and .severe attention to what it aclually say.s and demands 
when confronted with the great body experience. For what 
you have now before you, in the “ relation ” thus leniently 
interpreted, is no longer a relation, but some coinplelc form of 
unity, siunc real totality such as the community, or the moral 
worbl, or liumanity. within which, of course, there may he 
cuniitli'ss rclaliuiis. but none t»f ilu-m si nVtly taken sullice to 
constitute a vt»al lad or ciiliiy, and none is in ordinary life 
ever dreamed of as doing so. Stimmvrn jif.% injtirlii. 

Thus relations, strictly speaking, not only are never thought 
of by the uiiretlective luiml, but they are, if strictly understood, 
iinsatisfact<iry to the mind whirh contemplates tilings at all 
completely. 

Let us think (»f a familiar human face. The pupils of the 
eyes may be three iin.die^ apart, and when the head is erect the 
line tliat joins tlicm would he Imrizontal. Undoubtedly the 
eye.s can lx* considered as thii.s interrelated. Tint would any- 
one, looking at a human face, still more at a friends face, think 
of it in this way, except for some .s],H?cial purpose, such as fitting 
a pair of spectacles to it ? 

n 2 
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I may be told that Belcction dues not falsify. But I am not 
at this moment ai^uiiij^ that it docs. I am not saying tliat 
such relations are false, but only that intorrelatediicss of tliis 
kind is not a patent fact, because, in reality, no one even thinks 
of it. But, it may be rej<iiued iis before: That is your fault; 
there are plenty more relations of the i^yes to each oliHjr and 
to the rest of the face, relations of all kinds, not merely sj»atial. 
If you tO(»k in all these, you would be reproducing iiuil<‘ a fair 
idea tif the face, and there would be iioihing udd nr unusual in 
your account of it. 

Yes, but in as far as you approa»-btMl soiuclbing like a 
portrait, you would ]»c getting away fifun tlie point nf view nf 
relations. It would then be straining language to say ymi bad 
got a coin]»lex of lelatifUis between thi‘ features, ill'll eail nf 
simply saying you liail reprodiUHMl tin* face. Wlu ii you liad 
once recovered the sirtgleiiess of the iinpn*ssion. however imieli 
you might .seem to have built it up out *>1’ relations, the relations 
as such would have disa]»p«‘areil, and that whirdi replaeed th»*ni 
would be an experience 4if a dilVereiit tyjte, an indiviilual uuiiy. 

In fact, ndal ions an? tlioiiglitof in tin* main at lain s!ag« s 
of cxperieiic**. The iiiterrelatednos of things can only I*.* a 
pr<aiiiiiciii fact when we are thinking about tin* wiuM in leims 
of di.scriminated tilings or persons, ami when we an* not ibinkiiig 
about it in terms of brf»adtlis or unities, (be .singleness of 
impression with regard U* whieli lias cither never i'eiii 
dcstroyt'd nr lias been fully recovered. If we mean by iis 
being a patent laei llial it is a way of thinking wliicli b 
often neet'ssaiy and whose truth ifd eanimt be «lenied, tlicii 
interrelatedness is a patent fact ami I do nut think that any 
jiliibisojiby reject. s it. But if we mean, as the aiititbesi'^ t" 
the view of Iraditimial ]i|iilosopby implies, that it is .somethiii- 
generally obvious, and tbormigldy endorsed by efunimui sen.-c 
and experience, ami of wi*le valm* and inllmmce in evi ry«b.' 
tbinkini' or in the fullest knowledge of things, then 
A categ. lieal view of tlie world <loe.s not bear out the idea. 
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My coiitribuliun has aimed at nothing more than showing 
that interrelatedness occupies in the world of fact and common 
sense and sound judgment a ]»osition closely corresponding to 
that which it occupies in, for example, Mr. llradley’s philosophy. 
rhiloHu]ihical consideration explains, and on tlie whole justifies, 
the venlict of a really seri<ius and careful emj a rical outlook and 
the usage of common senstL And that ] am convinced is the 
typical iiosilion of traditicuial pJiilosopliy. And, while its 
essence does not lie in discoveries that revolutionise it, if a 
doubt is raised whether it has something valuable and of its 
own to reveal to llmuglit, F ]ioint to the simple facts. Its 
demand for ]»rccision is so intense, and its valuations are drawn 
from so universal ainl critical a survey, that its opponents 
can he sliown. I think, in quite <lelinite and assignable res|)ects, 
not to st*e at all what sort of requirements tliey are up 
agaiiHl. Not tliat hy any means they Tail to bring valuable 
material, which in time will iiial its due place ami rank; hut 
they do mu se«' the necessity of using in phih»sophy only such 
]u«»posilions as will stand a criticism m»»tived by the whole 
character of the l»eal. Failing this, ilie atlempl to phihisophise 
hecjomes a game of play. 1 gat her that in regard ti» Haeckel, uii 
tile om? hand, ami Mach on the other — 1 not know Mach as 
1 ought, I am thinking «»f Scluder’s remarks — this \v(»uld now 
he an accepted description, and I caniiui. liel]* believing that it 
would extend further. 
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By William ilcDouoALL, A. F. Siiand, and G. F. Stout. 
I. By AVilliam M< Doui;all. 

Ix this aniele I am ctmcoriHMl to criticise some ])nints in 
Mr. Shand's recent bc»ok.* 01* ilie im»rits of the h«»ok I will 
say nothing further than that I iw^gnise them to he many and 
great. 

I wisli to l)iing lip for fnrtlier disens-hni (.'eitain points in 
whicli Jlr. Shands views dilVer from tlii»se whicli I have 
exjiressed in my Stuin! points in resj»(*ei of whieh 

I am not eonvinced of my err»a\ and in n‘speet of whicli I 
helievo our diirereiices not to he <!ne to inisnii'hnNtaniling inilv, 
but to he very real and to involve far-ii'aching i*onset|uenci s 
for the j'svchology of idiaracter. 

Ill order to detiin* the ditreivnces helwei-n us, it is iiccfNsaiv 
Krst to state concisely the jirincipal points of agrei*iin*ni. Wo 
are agreetl in holding — 

<1) that character is a c«»iiiplex structure built up hy iho 
organisation, in nne more or less harmoni'Uis system, of a nniiiher 
of innate dispositions to feeling and action ;t 

that lhe>»* innate ilisjiositioiis an? of vt'ry diffcn'Mi 
degrees of coniph.'xity : 

(.*D lliat CM'ilain of the enioiioiis are jainiary in the seiio- 
that each of thiMii i.s unanalysable aihi .spring'^ ilireclly from an 

* TV*** tti t*’r^ lUl t. 

t Mr. Sliaiiil tli** iiii|>*iiiiiri*'i* <il lli** di»-!irii-li«»ii Iwl "ii 

the fill#* h;ilKl, di.-|)<.i.«iriii|i-i ;i»i f.u-lM nf iiicntal hll «|i*l'ire mid, «»ii tin' ntin i 
hand, eiiifitidiis, tini'ight.-*. iix niriit.i! a<'livitii<H, hut uiif'>i luin‘e h" 

he dri».-*i riot rmffuJly ihf dhriin tioii. I fatnifit hut think tli.ii. if 

he had d<nii* mi, ho would hav»r avoided .'‘Oiiie iilihi'iii itien and k-i'* 
iveiitfni'i I Mil .1: fully the ditfe'iiltiffh in th** way of his vieWh that I h:''* 
to If in» ui t. 
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innate disposition (<>., each of these primary qualities of 
emotion is experienced when an I only when a certain innate 
disposition is excited) ; and we are agreed in recognising anger, 
fear, curiosity, and disgust, .as primary emotions in this sense ; 

(4) that the terms “ sentiment” and “ instinct ” are properly 
used to denote facts of structure, t>., dispositions, rather than 
modes of exiwrienec or activity. 

These are the main points of agreement. Beyond these our 
views have very little in common. Tlie fundamental differences 
from which all others proceeil concern the nature fd the innate 
dispositions to feeling and action. Mr. Shand distinguishes 
six classes of such innate dis]Kwition.s, namely : 

(1) sentiments, of which love and hate and respect are the 
chief ; 

(2) dispositions of the laimary emotions (which are, in his 
view, anger, fear, disgust, curiosity, joy, sorrow, ami repug- 
nancej; 

(M) disjHisitioiis of aiqx^tites (of these sex and hunger are 
the chief) ; 

(4) disposili<ms of iiiii»ul.ses(a clas.s containing two nieinbers 
only, namely, the tendencies which I havi; called .self-disiJay 
and sel!'-al)asenient) ; 

(o) a large nunilHU' of instinet.s: 

(G) dispositions of innate tendencies. 

Tlie disposilioihs of the first four classes are so complex, 
eompri.se so many distinguishable parts or minor disi>ositions, 
that they are ]»roiK»rly called systems of dispositiiuis. The 
most complex are the sentiments; to the consideration of them 
I shall return later. Our fuiuhiinental dillerence concerns 
these other five classes of innate dispositions. I can recognise 
no real diflerences of kind among them, but only dillerenees of 
complexity. Mr. Shand claims to find grounds for regarding 
them .as diflerenl in kind and function. 

As regards the sixth class, tliat of innate tendencies, 1 find 
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it impossible to discover that Mr. Sliaiid has any wlicre defined 
them or given any illustmtive instance. I am compelled to 
suspect that this class is ni.>tlung but a }ihrasc which serves 
to obscure certain ditliciilties that arise in the course of his 
exposition. 

As regards the thinl and fourth classes (the aj»petiles and 
the impulses) tlic ground of Mr. Shand s distinguishing them 
from the dispositions of the ]U‘iinary emotions is niendy tliat 
“ their feelings have not nften the individual distinctness of 
fear and anger” (p. 20). Xeverlheless wo are loM tliat tlieir 
feelings may at times reach “a high degree of emotional 
intensity ” (|i. 2S). We may theretore juit together Mr. Shaiicl's 
second, tliird, and fourtli classes (his dispnsithins »if I lie |iriniarv 
emotions, of the aj)peiites, and of the l\vt» impnlsi's of .srli'- 
(li.sjilay and scif-ahasement) as e.ssenli:illy .similar in nature and 
function; we may hring all of them logeilmr uml»*r a i-oiimH»n 
name. We might agrm* to exleml the name emotional dis- 
positions to all three classes : but lh»*ro is a lertn now enniiuir 
intti cotntimn itsi* which will bcilrr .hm ve this put’iMfSi*, tianifly. 
the .sniisiattlive •• ailed *' and its adjfciival iHitii “ alli.M iivi*." 
The advantages of this wnid an* (1) llial it \< a j»iii.‘ly 
l»*clmi<al t«Mtu ; (2 liial it mvers liolh lli*' fiMdiiiu a^pei-i anil 
tin; CMiiativt; a-*]MM i ni cons« i'iUs piiwa-'^s : atnl sn, wlicti w«' 
Speak of an “ alhciive ili-iMi.'.itinti.’* w»* imply laie whose acii\i;y 
involves both i r.inatioti atel ff**ling «ir etnotional ••xcitemetit. In 
my I desriilMMl entiativi* atid l■tln^Ii'ltl^ll 

dis|io.sitiniis as distim t .-triii tura! eiiMin-iils : atid I still think 
that there are f.rrtaiii gtnatifls Ibr regarding them as di-'iiiici : 
yet, if they are in piinr iple distingiiishalilc in the dispo^iimns 
which we an* imw cun-iihTing, wo iiiii.st recugtiise that 
emotional disposition is .so intimately Itonnd up with some 
conative dis|tosition that wi* may, for most piirpo.si.'S, regard ilie 
innate emoliiiiial-e«, native dispf»si!it»n as a .siriicluriil au'l 
functional unit, the “alleetivc di.sposiiioti.” 

>Maiid liimsclf does not distiiignisli (*on:Uivc li'eiu 
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emotional jmrts in tlie ilispositions of the emotions, appetites, 
ami impulses; aiifl he will tlierefure, I believe, be ready to 
accept this brin^dn^ of his throe classes together under the 
common Iiead of “ atlective dispositions.” 

Puttinj? aside the sc^itiments for later discussion, we have 
thus reduced ilr. Shaml's last five classes of innate dispositions 
to two classes, namely the “afleetive dispositions” and the 
instincts. The fundamental diflerence between us is that 
Mr. Shand si'os hen* a dillerence of kind, while I can recoj^nise 
no sueli dillerence. In my view, all the innate conative 
dispositions are e.sseiilialiy of similai’ nature; they are all 
alVoctive dispositions; and the named “emotions” are merely 
the I'ecdini.f ipialities ihat attend the operations of some of the 
most coiijplev nf iliese dispositions. And an instinct consists in 
the irmale conjuiieiion »if any sucli all’eciive dis|»usiliiin with 
one or more (fomdtive «lisposiiinns. 

What, ill .Mr. ShamTs view, is ilie nature of the dillerence 
hel ween tin* afleetive disport ions and the iiistinei i And what are 
the onmiids wliieli lead liim to maintain this clislinelion of kind ? 

I will stale Mr. .Shand s view as clearly ami concisely a.s 
possible, hopinjr ilial. if 1 misrepresent him, he will cori’ect 
me. There are passa;.:es wliieh mi|j:hl leail one to >up]iOse that 
Mr. Shand iilenliiles an insiin«*l with a rellex mechanism of the 
nervous system that has in» mental funel ion, whose operations 
coiiiiihutt* nothin^ to eonseiiaisness ; esjieeially juissjioes in 
wliieli he s])eaks soiiu'wliat confusinu:ly of parts of these innate 
disposiiions as bein** in the niiml or in I'onse.iousness and of 
otlnu* }»arts as beiii^ in the IhmIv or nervous system.* lUit be 

“ F«';o\ :is wi* it, is iii>t the riitiiv sy>ti'iii nf tile eiiinti»»ii. The 
euiotimi is imlv a pari nf lliai sv.Mimii. U is, in faet, that pan whieli is 
piVM'iit in fniisfiniisness ; but there is annther pari which is not in 
eoiiseiniiMiess ; namely, the exeeutive pu l which earries out the impulse 
of fear, anil the iveeplive part whieli evnkes that impulse ” (p. ISO) ; and he 
goes nil tn speak nf the iiistinet as the executive part of the system. We 
havo distinj^nished three parts in the system nf an eniotinn : (1) that 
part whieh is in omseiniisness and is alone the felt emotion ; (2) that 
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explicitly repiidmtos the identification of instinctive with 
merely reflex action, asserting that from instincts spring felt 
impulses. He repudiates various other views of instinct, hut 
nowhere attempts to define his own view ctmcisely. Still, 
since lie admits that a felt impulse to action may spring from 
an instinct, we are justifieil in assuming that he would agree 
to describe an instinct as being or comprising an inimte 
conative disposition. Hut each of* the aflet^live dispositions 
(including ^fr. Sliamrs einolioiial dispositions) also is n*gartli>d 
as lieing or comprising a conative tlisjiosition towanis an iMid. 

lioth kinds of tiispositions are also saiil by Hr. Shand to be 
innately connecte«l with certain stimuli. I acecpt the fint 
implied, thongli I have prefriicil to state it ilin’crcnily, namely, 
to .say that the conative disposition is innately linked with Mime 
cognitive disjiosition. There is no flilfeieiice lH‘tween us here. 
Mr. iShand would, I tliink, aceepi my way of staling ibe 
facts; but it doe.s ma setuii to him wnrtli while; tn me it 
seem.s very niurdi worih while. cognitive di^p 'Sfinus 

are as real as the conative: ami we are jnsiilied. indi*ed 
com]»elled, ti> regaid them as stniciiiral units tlisiind finm 
conative di>j»osiih.ns. The f.ici thal certain fibiecls.^itii.iiinns.i.r 
impre.ssions, exeite (•l•rtain e'»rialive lendeneics in llie iii'iividuid 
on liis first encemiter with them, implie.s liis pf>s...e>^ion nf 
such innate e..gniti\e di^positU'iis and their linkage v.iiii 

|»ail wlii' li i> •ir.j.iiii-i-il in ilir Ii-mIv ; pait whi' li i** in 

onr Ih'Ii 1\ jtiill- ;ilid ilijf tn nlisi-I V.lI inn. NnW 

tli-it i-i Miiin: iM'iiiii.t jip'-i'iit in lie* ^v^«f•■nl nf an flie 

iii>tin>'t uiJl -II ni’i' h nf tin- M-i-nnd nr lMn|ily paii *»f r||i- >\ 

iteil. and J- inieO'-lv it* •! bv ••••ilaiii sUinuli, and inis.it' iy 
i;vnk»*> a .'•])«‘»-ilii- kind nf Udi ivi»eir in nv'*|M«n>'’ *' (p. S*-'* 'd-* 

liUother ‘•iiiiil.ir nn |i. 27 . iihM'iu'ily nl tin*'*' ji.i;'-*!."'''' 

pirtly dm; tn fli** faibiii- In fici|d f*i ill*' di«l iin t jnii "f 

liieiital .«tMj' tiir»- and f.e fn nf marital Tin* .•»yhleiii ••f .‘Oi 

is H y»*l Mi. Shainl -jii'ik'' •*!' the •■ln•^llnn (a--* f'dt m 

wiuil-lie...) i.- pint nf ih" a> tint pill wlliell ir* ill ill’ 

Hal ' '.vii 11 :illii\v.in*'i' in iii.vili* ft»i* this l■^»llf^l.•^ioll, a d*'-:e"‘ 
ob.'» ni.y •unpin.-t wlii'-|i liat}!i*.M in** *:uiu]*k't*'ly. 
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certain conative dispositions ; and tlic facts that we may learn 
(f^) to respond to other objects with these same conations and 
(h) to respond to the same objects with other conations than 
those innately connected, these facts show that these innate 
cognitive and conative disjiositions are distinct functional and 
structural units. It is in connexion with the scntinients that 
this mode of statement is chiefly imprniant. 

The ailective dispositions and the instincts of Mr. Shand are 
alike, then, in Iteing or comprising conative dispositions and 
in licing innately linked (in many, if not all, cases) with 
cognitive dispositions, in virtue of which linkage the aiipre- 
hension of certain objects gives vise to conative reactions 
independently of pritir experience of such objects. 

They difler in that the excitement of each aflectivc di.sposi- 
tion is accompanied by feeling of s]»ecitic ijuality, which feelings, 
in the case of those that have nnist “ individual distinctm^ss,” 
we call “emotion,” and which in all other cases we call 
emotional excitement ; whereas, in ^Ir. Shand s view, the 
excitement of an instinct involves no feeling but only impulse 
or conation. In other words, in ilr. Sliaiurs view, the instincts 
difler tnnu the alleetivc dis]*o.silions in that, while the latter 
are both conative and emotional in fimctij»n, the former are 
conative only. 

It seems to me clear that the dilUuenee in this respect is 
not absolute, but is one of degree only. 1 submit that strong 
impulse is always ac(?ompanied by feeling, and that the named 
qualities of feeling which we call the einulions are but the 
most highly ilitrerentiatcil members of a group containing 
quaUtii'S of many lesser degrees of difterentiation, and there- 
fore of many lesser degrees of “ individual distiuctiiess.” This 
is admitted by Mr. Shand in respect of those conative 
tendencies whicli he calls the appetites and the impulses; 
and he otfers no reasons for denjing all feeling-accompani- 
ment to the conations that he attrilmles to instincts. 

I submit, further, that, if this dilfereiice were an absolute 
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one, if the impulses of tlic instincts lacked all nccoinpaniinent 
of feeling, it would not be important. ]\Ir. Sliund himself has 
taught us tliat the all-important distinguishing fciiture of an 
emotion is its tendency to work towards some specilic end. 
Only, then, it’ “ a high degree of individual tlistinclness ” of tin* 
feeling that aceonipanies a conation is the introspective mark of 
some other dynamic or functional peiuiliarity of the dis]M).siiii)n 
from which it springs, \Yill it justify the stparation of the 
insfincts Ironi the “anivtive dispositions.’* 

ilr. Shaiid claims to have discovered such a fnmttional 
ditreiein-c hetwccii them, lie asserts that tluMMUiative tciidnicv 
of every insiinci ex|>rcsscs il.<idr in a single mode nf hoilily 
movement unly : wlioivas the alleclive disjMisiiinn is cnminonly 
the dominant memiter <*f an innat** sy>tt‘m within whii h an* 
organised several instincts, and that t*ach cmnlion. a|i[ieii!i*. 
tliereioiv can exj»rcss il -«*lf in sevcr.d allernalive inodc.s nf hudily 
activiry. If ihi- were iriie it wtniM he importaiii. Tiut is it 
true I'illnT in fai l nr in jaiin iplf r 

f/*t us note tiiM that of niie of his prini ii v ••inotiuns. namely 
cmiosily, Mr. SImimI lelN us iha? ii Ims in >vsfem only ime 
iiistim i. This -'•em- to throw liuhi Mr. Sli.mii's 

ctiijei-jiiiun. Why, if lids allreiivi* iii>|ii»>itiiin is oio;iu:m'iI io 
ex|'M;ss iiH.df in a .‘•ingl** iioidc l>«Mlily acfiviiy e.rdy, should il 
111' n*-'e-^aiy !•» a-'-uiin* a soioini di'«|i'>'il the in.slimt, 
suh irilinati'd til the einoiinnal or ali«*etive liisposii inn, in ni'iler 
to ai-eiiniil Inf ihi^ loiidi'iioy of ihe i-motinii to exjip-ss ilsell in 
b'.diiy af’iiiiii ' Tin* answi-r si*»*m-^ In l^e that .Mr. Sband siart'd 
out long ago with an oIociim* i’l-Iief that ciiioiions are mciilid 
fac's and insl incl s !ir»* i M II lily lael>: that the cmo| imi. as he* puts 
il, is in till* mind and li»e in'.iinct in the body; that theii'loiv. 
witli'iut ihi* iii.-tinei orgaiiiscd within it, lln^ alleci (the emaiinu 
or ai»p*‘tite^ could do nothing to guide boilily activity, lb? seems 
ill fad to fi(? iiillueiifa'd h'Te l»v a crude psvcho-physical diiidisnii 
and lo 'o* the instinct as a iiicnn.H of bridging over tin* 
i/.'i.wci 1 mental ami bmlily pnx;e.*$ses; and he does in 
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repeatedly speak of an emotion as exciting the instincts of its 
system and as picking and clioosing among them that one best 
suited to its purposes at any given moment. Now, if Mr. Shand 
consistently maintained that the instinct is merely a motor 
mechanism in tlie nervous system, the distinction might have at 
any rate the virtue of clearness and consistency. Ihit, as we 
have seen, he repudiates this view of instinct; in his own 
language, tlie instinct is jiarlly in the mind and ])artly in the 
body. It would seem that his vhsw is rallier tliat, wliile the 
eniotioii and its disposition are purely mental facts (wliolly in 
the mind), the iiistiiK-t is hotli mental and physical (partly in 
the Jiiind and partly in llic body) and thus serves as the bridge 
he needs from the emotion (the mental fact) to the physical 
fact of hodily movenient. After the most a n.x ions consideration 
I am driven to the conclusion tliat this is Mr, Shand's view. 

lint surely we cannot aci*ept any such crude jisyclio-physical 
dualism ? AVe must regard holh the alleetive dispositimi and 
the instinct as psycho-physical dispositions; or, if we are 
“ parallelists,*’ we shall reganl hoth alike as neural dispositions; 
and, ill either case, we have no ground whatever for accepting 
Mr. Shand's as.siiniplion that the emotional or aflectivc dis- 
position eaiiiiot express itsidf in specilically directed bodily 
action without the medial iuii of another disposition of tlie class 
to which lie arbitrarily restricts the iiainc “instinct.” 

I/ 5 t 118 next examine Mr. Shand s dicLiiin that “an instinct 
has only one kind of behaviour connected with it, and when the 
approiiriate stimulus excites it, must tend to respond with this 
one kind of behaviour.” 1 submit that tliis dictum is an arbitrary 
and wholly baseless assumption and is contradicted by a 
multitude of facts. 

In the sphere of most typically instinctive behaviour, nothing 
is commoner than to iiml the animal using two or more diflerent 
kinds of bodily action in tlie service of one instinctive end, and 
varying and adjusting these accouling to the oirciunstaiices of 
the moment. Every instance of the operation of what is well 
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named chain-instinct aftbrds exainidcs. When the predatory 
wasp secures its prey, it kills it hy a varying combination of 
stinging and malaxation, and carries it to its nest by means of 
a mullitiule of bodily activities that are inlinitely vaiietl and 
adjusted acconling U) the circumstances. Are we then to s«'iy 
that its ludiavioiir is govtMiied by an emotion which aelects at 
every stage of this train of aclivity tin* mi»st appropriate of a 
large nniiiher of instincts i When a ilog chases a ralddt over 
rough ground, are we to siiv that an emotion of juirsuil selects 
in turn from among a number of instincts tliat are orgaiiisnl 
ill its system, running, leaping, yelping, turning to the right 
or left, halting, snilliiig. doubling, and s<f on Is it im? 
railier true lluil, wlietlier tlie fundamental and eleiuenl.iiy 
modes of bodily movement iiivnlvi'd in Iticomotion, seizin-i, 
vo(‘ali>ation. and so forih are altriluitabh* to >o iiumy cciirc- 
sjMMidinu simple instiio'l^, or are mon* jU'ipeily n»gardi*il i\< 
liiiuv iidirxrs. the liuiuan infant (and in a b ss l ompIi.U'* d<'*.ri'''' 
the animal also) <mickly le.iins to make use nf tliem fur tin* 
aliaiiiiieoif of any of his iririait* ends. This seleeiion of iln> 
ai'i'i’ojiriale modi» of movomeni and its nice ailjuNinit-ni t'l 
tin* •■nd -irivni alfor is not. a.-^ .Mr. Shaial ^ays, i lffeiiMl by ".iii 
eiiioiinii nr by an apjii'lil**. wit bin wIioh* .'■ys!»*ni are oi;^;iiiisi*d 
an allay ol insliuets (•••i lespomlino i,, rveiy dilboenl niovt- 
iiieiii iliat inay Iji* iisi-«l. This -ebctioji and adiu>nnfnl «»f 
aj'piojii iato inovi-iiuMit- i> lh«‘ \v*»ik of infidligenei* ; it is in 
this way ihai inl'lli'j'iiee l•vel\wh••Ie pervailes and a-iiipls 
iii'iliiictivily |Ut-ciibed acli'iii. Kverv innate ro'jiiilivi- 
c*»nalive sy-tem i^ >.1 oiganiM*d that its exeileineiii It'isds, 
indi‘|'»*ni|oniIy of the uoiid.im e of »*x|h' 1 ieiier, to issm* in ^otui' 
kind of inovriiieiif, or. more usually, in some train of niove- 
iiieiits, which sinarn'd one another as eafdi movement iiioilili**' 
the situation. In the inte|h\rf.||(, the.si* iiioviain'iil^ 

arc definitely jae'i-ribed by the innate organisation: in fl*‘* 
more i*'W*]!!gi.*ijt (and nio>t .so in man) they are but 
deiiiieii ind much i.s left to the giiblaiice f>f experience; aini 
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man thia goes bo far that every poasible movement and com- 
bination of movementH ia placed by IiLs intelligence at the 
service of every inmitely prescrilied end. XU 9 A3 

Mr. Sliaud cites the appetite of hunger in the human infant 
to illustrate his view. The infant, he siiys, has tlie appetite for 
food, and this, which “ is aroused by internal ratlier than by 
external stimulation/* is ‘Mhe feeling and impulse which 
acconijKinies and controls the st.^areh for and absor|)tioii of 
food (p. 2H). This appetite, he Siiys, is in itself incapable of 
determining any appropriate movements ; but it has organised 
within it an instinct, which ia the instinct to make the sucking 
movements when the nipple is placed between the infant’s 
lips. This accfuint of this apiKitile seems to me false in respect 
of two matters of fact. The appetite may he cxcilcrl by the 
oilour of the milk, and this excitement expresses itself in 
vague grojang movements of the heatl: if and when these 
luiiig the nipple lM‘twceu the infant’s lips, this movement 
gives ]»lace to sucking. Tliat is, this instinct has two stages 
of hodily expression : tlie first excited hy the odour of the 
milk, the second by the new stimuli resulting from the first 
stage of activity. It is a simple ami tyjacal instance of a 
chaiudnsliiict of two links, ft ditrer.s in tlio liiimnii infant 
from the corre.'«i)onding instinct of the kiUen, in that in the 
latter the searching movements of the first stage involve more 
widespread bodily activity ; in the kitten the groping move- 
ments of the head are accomj»aiiieil hy vigiu’oiis and more or 
less landom movements of the liiiih.s which give a larger range 
of locomotion in search of the ni]»plo. If we are to follow 
Mr. Shaiid in distinguishing the apjM'Lite from instincts 
orgaiiist?d within it, we shall have to recognise two inslinets at 
least ill the appetite of the infant and a larger nuinher in the 
appetite of the kitten, instincts for the movement of each leg 
and lor each twist and turn of the trunk and tail. 

^Ir. Shand supjmrts his distinction of the instincts from 
I the ailective dispositions (/.r. the disiHisitions of the emotions, 
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appetites, and impulses) by maintaining not only that the system 
of an emotion may contain innately organised within it a 
number of instincts, but also that the same instincts may be 
organised within tlie systems of several different emotions. In 
illustration of this principle he writes “ the instinct of flight in 
birds may be roused to activity through the emotions of fear, 
and of anger, and through the appetites of hunger and of scfx. 
The combative instincts connected with the emotiiui of anger 
are found also in a modified form in connection with the enjoy- 
ment of i>lay, as we see when dogs play at biting one anollier 
and alternately give chase and take to flight. What instinets may 
not enter tlie system of this wonderful emotion of play f ” (p. 191). 

Of the reference to the “eim»tion of play" I will only say 
that I do not think it is meant to be taken seriously. Does 
Mr. Shaiul really mean to maintain that we have to n'gard all 
play IIS tlie e.xpression of an emotional system that, has innately 
organised within it, as instincts, all the bodily movements that 
are made use of in play. If so, wliy has he not mentioned this 
“wonderful emotion of play” in enumerating the. priinniy 
systems, or on any other page of the b«»ok ? 

If we aecejit this principle, that an instinct is a disposition 
that responds to excitement with an impulse to some one 
bodily movement only, and that, where an impulse expresses 
itself in two or more kinds of lawlily mcivements, we liave to 
attribute it to a system in which an emotional disi»ositioii 
presides over an array of instincts, we shall liave to remodel 
entirely the nomenclature of animal i)syehology. Wo shall 
liave to attribute the nest-building of a bird to such a sysleiu 
presided over by an emotion and containing a multitude of 
instincts, instincts of flying, hojiping, perebing, jieckiiig, 
twittering, and of all the varied movements involveil in the 
actual construction of the nest. 

Or consider a similar instance from tlie sphere of instinct 
2 )rr w/.\„rt,the behaviour of the insects. A hunting wisj) 
digs, without example or previous practice, a burrow for the 
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reception of her egg and of the prey which she stores with it 
lor tlie nourisliiucnt of the grub ; and tlie burrow is of a fonn 
jiiid size proper to her si.)ecies. The making of the burrow is 
an instinctive activity; hut it consists in a series of actions, the 
succession and precise nature of wliich is vaiied at cveiy stage 
acconling to the requirements of the situation. Are we to 
ascribe this train of activity to an emotional system, and e?Lch 
one of its (‘.onstituent acts to a special instinct innately 
organised witliin this system ? Surely — if each of the several 
modes of bodily activity involved in the wliole activity is 
properly attributable to one of so many distinct instincts 
innately organised within one system, and under the guidance 
uf a dominant eonative dis])osition ; then we must n^gard this 
whole sysUun as a complex instinct. That is to say, if there 
is evidence of innate organisatiuu of conative dispositions in 
systems consisting uf dominant and subordinate dispositions, 
there is no reason to regard the dominant member of such a 
system as radically diflereiit in nature and function from the 
rest, ami to ilescribc it as an emotional iIis]iosition capable of 
intelligent ch(»ice ami control ami adaptation, while the rest 
are called mere instincts and regarded as capable only of 
rigidly and mechanically deteriniiUHl resjionsc. It is of the 
very essence of every conative process that it i.s a mental, and 
therefore a more or less intelligently self-adapting, process. 

I conclude, then, that in using these two arguments — 
(1) tins multiplicity uf insliuct.s within any one emotional 
system, (2) the organisiition of the same inslineis in different 
emotional systems — to support his view of the difference 
between the chiotionul disposition and the instinct, XIr. Shaud 
proceeds from a radically fal^o conception of instinct. Although 
he has repudiated the view that instinctive action is merely 
lucchanical reflex action, he has continued to allow this 
view to influence his whole treatment of the foundations of 
character. 

In combating niy view that all the innate conative 

C 
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dispositions are of essentially similar nature, ate all alike 
“aflectivc dispositions,” and that the distinctive qualities of 
feeling which we call “emotions” are but the most indi- 
vidually distinct or highly differentiated qualities of the 
feeling that accompanies and (pialifies the operations of all 
sucli aflective dispositions, Mr. Sliand uses a third argument 
in addition to the two which we have examined above. 

It runs as follows: — “ An instinct may be excited, and even 
evoke the behaviour which is characleri.slic of it, without 
exciting a particular emotiem ” (p. 188) ; therefore any instinc- 
tive behaviour and tlie emotion which usually accompanies it 
are dependent upon distinct (iispo.si lions. In support of this 
he writes : — “ We may also fight without feeling the emotion of 
anger. With (jalmiiess we may watch the im»vcments that our 
opponent is about to make, and guard against tbem. At times 
there may be a rush of angry emotitm ; at others, the behaviour 
of the instinct and the aci|uirecl skill pnared without it ” 
(p. 189). Again I am tempted to ask — Is lliis M*riously 
meant ' Surely it is obvious that, if wr light without aiigrr. 
we are mU figbliiig iii.-tinctividy, that the wlmlr busiiie.ss i' 
volitional rallier than iiisliiietive. 

The fact that a man may strike dijwn anotlier in cold bI'M)«l, 
or that (as in tlie mock comliats of the stage) he luay simulaO* 
the movements ami exjiressioiis cliaracti*ristic of fear (»r finger 
without e.xperieiiciiig lliese emotions, is suiely no grouml for 
holding that these movemenls are tlie work of iii.slincts 
working in dissociation from emotions. Such facts merely 
illiLstrate tlie principle tliat increasing iiitelligenei*, with its 
clear foresight of ends desired and its increasing ninge of 
choice of means, places all inmles.of bodily movement at the 
service of every conative tendency, of every desire. Surely a 
more significant fact pointing in the opposite direction is the 
difficulty found, even by cx[)crie]iced actors, in perfectly simu- 
lating in C ild blood the bodily movements find expressions of 
the emiiticiis ! In order to priive his point, Mr. Shand must 
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show that’ aiiiiuiils sonietimes exhibit instinctive Ijeliaviour 
witliout the emotion that usually accompanies it. There is 
only one instance that scorns to lend colour to this view that 
instinctive activity may be displayed in such dissociation from 
the apju-opriate emotion, namely the playful fighting of young 
animals, more especially of dogs. Xow, if the bodily behaviour 
of the young dog were in all respects the same in playful 
fighting and in scu-ious fighting, the difference consisting solely 
in the absence of angiy emotion and of its visceral symptoms 
in the former case, the fact would, [ admit, be strongly in 
favour of Mr. Shand’s view. Ihit this is not the fact. The 
movements, though similar in many respects, are different in 
essentials. The several movements employed are. according to 
Mr. Shaml, the exjnvssiou of as many instincts. Consider then 
what these movements are and how they dilfer in the two 
cases. The movements <»f approacdi are very dilferent. In 
place of the vigiil, erect, wary attitudes ami movements of 
lighting, the \»layiug dog a\i\ir»niches his fellow with free bounds, 
scamtH'fs siboul him in the im»st incautious manner, s\»re;\ds 
out his fore ]«iws and depresses Ins lunly almost to the ground 
in a way that the lighting dog never does and omld not afford 
to do. And, in n^speet to the movement which gives the play 
the greatest semblance to fighting, namely, the Si'i/.iiig tlie other 
with his teeth, the aetinii is es.'ienlially dilferent ; in the one 
case he merely niuiiildes his fellow’s skin or paws with his 
teeth, in the other he snaps viciously or fiercely pn.shes home 
his teeth in the other's flesh. 

I submit, then, that it is not true to say that in llie two 
cases tlie 8.*ime instincts are at work, hut in the one case accom- 
panied by the emotion of play and in the other by the emotion 
of auger ; but that it is truer to say that two difteveut iustiucts 
are at work in the two cases ; in the one the combative instinct 
which employs one variety of movements accompanied by the 
<?motion and impulse of anger; and in the other, a different 
instinct (which perhaps may be properly called an instinct of 

c 2 
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play-figlitiiig) wliich employs a different tlioiigh somewhat 
similar series of movements accompanied by an impulse and a 
feeling or emotion of a different quality (whieli perhaps deserves 
the name of an emotion of play). 1 have now examined and, [ 
think, shown to be fallacious Mr. Shand’s three argiimenl.s 
against my view of the relation between emotion and instinct. 
Let us now see how his view works when applied to the intei- 
lu'etation of a particular emotion. 

The emotion that best lends itself to ^fr. Shamrs interpn?- 
tation is fear, and he has «lcvoted the wlmle of a long chapter to 
the consideration of it. He maintains that fear in 111:111 
expresses itself in at least eight tlillercnt inodes of conduct : 
each of these he reg:irds as the expi'essitiii of an instinct wliich 
is innately oiganised within tin? .system of fear, and wliich li!i< 
its own specific end and native tendmicy or impulse, distinct 
from that of the fear-disposition itself. Tliese eight instincts 
are : — 

;'l) “ that which directs e.scajie by rapiil movements'* ; 

(2) that wliich directs escajie by hiding '* ; 

(3) that which “inhildts all sounds coming from the animal 
itself"; 

(4) that which “ i.s characterised by clinging to soiiKMuie m 
something, (»r keejung clo.se I*) it for protection 

(o) that which “is expresse<l by a shrinking or slarlin}i 
back from fear ’ ; 

(6) lliiit which is “ characteristMl hy paralysis or inmio- 
bility"; 

(7; the instinctive cry for help or protection ; 

(8) "defence hy iiir*ans of aggressive action, as the fighting 
of an animal at bay.'' 

By including under fear a number of emotional states whicli 
are in pojnilar speecli called fear (as when we say “ I fear I have* 
lost my MT.doclIa”^, but which are of quite different iiatiim and 
are more properly called statc?s of anxiety, Mr. Shaiid attempt'^ 
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1,0 wake the iiiimte sysleiii of fear still more complex, comprise 
a still larger number of tendencies, impulses, or instincts. 

The emotion of fear is s«‘iid to choose intelligently whichever 
of llie»c instincts is most a[»propriale under the circumstances 
as a means of securing tlie univeiml end of all fear, which is 
said to be “to ])revent the occurrence of some threatening 
event wliether the danger be ‘real* or ‘imaginary***; and a 
law of behaviour of all fear is added, namely — “ Fear Ihroiighout 
ils varieties strives to avoiil aggressive beliaviour.** These are 
regarded as two conative tendencies proper to the emotional 
disposition of fear, over and above the eight instinctive 
tenden(:*ii?s organised in ils .system. 

That Mr. Shand linds it necessjiry to ileline the end or ends 
of th(‘ emotiim in lliese highly abstract terms is a fact which 
should of itself lead us to suspect his concept itm of some 
serious Haw. 

I snhmit that the nature of fear may be more pn»perly 
slated as follows. It is an inslinet which impels the animal 
or mail to stjek cover and tliere lii* bitl. It is thus a ebain- 
insiinct of two links ; tor the attainment of ils end eommonly 
iei|uire.s llie suecessiiui of two modes of behaviour, first the 
seeking cover, secondly the lying hid. The same impression 
terrifying mdse) which causes us. when in the open, to 
seek cover, caus(‘s us, if alrcaily in c<»vrr, to be j»erfeclly still 
and sihmt, or at the most to make some imnement lo perfect 
our cover, as, for example, to pull the hlankets over one's hoail, 
if one is in \ml. The cover whieh is instinctively sought by 
the child is no doubt that provided by the body of the parent 
or other fellow creature ; and the erv of fear, which commonly 
acconii>aiiie.s the first shock and the heginning t>f tlight, is a 
serviceable feature of the proce.s8 of taking eover. 

In this way all of Mr. Shamrs first seven modes of behaviour 
are HulViciently accounted for ; for numbers (1) and (o)and(7) 
are incidental to the process of taking eover and nninlHUS (2), 
(*^)» (■!). «'md (6) are merely partial aspects of the lying hid in 
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cover. Surely it is a little absiml to attribute hiding, and the 
immobility and the silence which are involved in the hiding, to 
three separate instincts! The eighth mode of behaviour, 
namely, turning at Ivjiy wlien the j^ith of escape is blocked, 
seems to me to bo sufticiently explained in the way I have 
suggested, namely, as a special case of the general princi|)le 
that the obstruction of any strong conation tends to arouse 
canger. !Mr. Shand argues that, when a man or animal turns to 
atUick another under those circumstances, no linger is felt ; tin* 
emotion 'cmtiiiues to be fear pure ainl simple; and he sees 
evidence of this in the fact that, as soon as a road of «*seapo is 
opened, the combative behaviour is apt to give jiljice agniii to 
the iiiovenients of iliglit. If it could be sliowii that ibis i< 
true, Mr. Shand’s point would be ])roveil; but I tliink the 
evidence is all against bini. The jMiint can only be ilecided by 
iutrosjiectioii or retro.si»octi()n. lUit the behaviour of animals is 
(piite coini»atible witli my view. Tin* i*at cornered by a ilog 
doe.s not always re.sume her flight at ibe first opportunity. 
She turns witli seeming fury upon her |mi>uer and, if he 
turns tail, will .sometimes give chase and drive him from the 
field. 

It is not necessary to .su|)pose that anger completely •hives 
out fear; for although their tendencies are t)ppose«l, mort of us 
know at first liand that it is jicis.sihle to he angry ami afraid at 
the same time. Kurtlier, it is an indisputable fuel, which 
Mr. Shand himself acknowledges, “ lliat all iinjmlses when 
obstructed tend to arouse anger” (|». and again in 

another conne-xion Mr. Shaml lays it <lown that “ Fear tiunis to 
elicit anger in supi»ortol’ its einl when its impulse i.sohstriicteir’ 
(p. 2f)l). If tin’s is ailmitted, why should he .seek any oth‘*r 
explanation of tlie fact that the behaviour of fear is a])t to 
turn, when obstructc<l, to tlic behaviour t»f anger ? 

Ill view of these ndiiiissions I cannot hut regard his coiiteii- • 
tion that tin* coinUativc Ixdiavioiir of the animal at hay w 
unaccompiii ictl by anger as a bit of H[)ecial pleading in favour 
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of his view that the dispositions of the emotions are distinct 
from the instincts. 

As regards the crucial evidence on this point, iny own 
rcii<‘spection of boyish experience on being harried and turning 
npini my pursuers seems to licar out my view ; and I seem to 
st>e unmistakable instances of the same infusion of fear with 
anger not infrequently among my children. 

In his c))ai)ter on anger, Mr. Sliand sets out to show in a 
similar way that ihe system of anger also comprises many 
distinct instincts; he distinguishes six varieties of primitive 
anger, naimdy : — 

(1) that which seeks to deslmy its object ; 

(*j) tlnit which s«M'ks to overcome opj^osiiion ; 

[o) lliat which seeks to prevent attacks by threatening 
aliilinle : 

(4) that which is vengeful and seeks to inflict imnishment 
f.»r past injury ; 

(a) that “which is direcle«l to elfect and maintain social 
siibonlination ; 

((j) (lisiiilercsled anger or that which subserves “tlie 
inescrvalion «if other persons ** ; 


tM* these suggesteil varieties of anger, in each of which we 
are invited to see the ojieratioii of one of six dillerent iiistinels 
innately orgaiiiseil within the eiiudional system of anger, two 
mily demand notice ; for 1 eannot conceive that any reader of 
Mr. Shand’s hook will incline to accept the other four as 
‘tistinci varieties. 


The last variety, the so-called disinterested anger, seems to 
Jae to he merely a sin^eial case of the “general law that all impulses 
when obstructed tend to arousi* anger" (\\ o09). The most 
striking examjdes aiv nffordiHl by the furious ctuuhalive 
•liehaviour of mothers in ilefence of their young. The occjisiou 
such displays is the uhstriietion of the protective impulse 
the iiiatcrnal instinct; hut any senliinenl in which this 
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disposition is organised may condition similar outbursts of 
anger. 

The tliird variety is the only one for which it is or can In* 
claimed that it expresses itself in any peculiar attitudes or 
movements; it is therefore the only instance in which tiu* 
assumption of a special instinct has any plausibility. Aiuiiials 
of some si)ecies, notably the cat, do seem to Ik) i)rovided witli 
a siK?cial instinct v(and in some species sjiecial ai»tiaratus, such 
as the rattle of the rattlesnake, the hood nf the cohra, ami lh»* 
hollow quills of the jKirciipiiie) for threatening or frighleiiiiin 
their enemies.* 

Rut these instances may, I suggest, be best inteii»n*tiMl hy 
the assum[»tioii tlial in these sj>ecies the eonihalivc in-iliiici is 
organised as a “chain instinct’* of two links, i»f which the 
threatening atlilude and actions represent the lirst link, tin* 
actual attack tin* secoml. Ami it is, I think, not iniprobable 
that llie threatening attitude is the expression of anger of a 
lower intensity, ami is therefore .^peeially apt Ut appear when 
anger is partially controlled and inhibited l*y tin* simultaneous 
excitement of fi‘ar. 

In a similar way Mr. Sham! would Iiavi* ns regard the 
emotional sy.stem of disgust a.s (•oiiiprising at h*a.sl three 
of allied instincts : — 

(1) a grouij of instincts of ej»*clioii from the iinmili. 
inchnling “vomiting, choking, apilling, ami blowing out ’ 
(p. 

(2) a grouji of instincts wliich arc uroiistMl by the iin.*re 
contact of the disgusting thing with some part <»f the external 
surface of the boily ; “ the .shrinking, shaking, and cleansing 
iiLstincts ” ; 

(3) “ lastly, there is the instinct »)f pushing away, with the 
hands or feet, from coritaet with the l)<idy, something wlnVI* 


* ^7. .1«- trtro drawings of an angry and a tcrntieil cat, tigs. It 
in Dai'Mifi’.^ Kv^jresnion nf i/n; KmotfOHS, 


iiiid I''* 
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{Houses ilisfjust.” In lliis third class are the tendencies or 
instincts of “turning away of the eyes, the head, the body from 
the thing that disgusts us.” 

I sliall not atteini)t to deal witli tliis array of alleged 
instincts further than to admit tliat, as 1 suggested in Sodal 
r^jfrhohtfif (p. ot», a suggestion which Mr. Shand accepts), 
perliai)s we ouglit t»i recognise two (jriginal varieties of <lisgust, 
a tactile, and a gustatory. In my view this would mean that 
we commonly confiisu under the one name “ disgust ” two some- 
what similar instim^t.s having emotional iiualities not easily 
distinguishahh*. I draw attention t«> tlie ease of disgust, 
lH;cause, in connexhm with it, ilr. Shand raises explicitly a 
(piestion wliicli it is e.'^seiitial that hi* should answer satisfac- 
torily, if his view is to gain ae(*t*ptanc*e. Namely, “ What is the 
use and funcLion of the emotion, as distinguished from the 
us(* and functions of the several insiiiicls that have jnvcciled 
iW” 

The last jihrase refers t<.» his view that llic emotion of dis- 
gust has somehow lieen developed from tliis array of instincts 
which are now orgaiiisetl within its sy.stem. In relalhui to the 
other emotions Mr. Sliand has not attempted to answer this 
urgent i|uestioii. In tlu* ease of di.sg\isl, liis answer runs; — 
“ 111 the emotion the dillereiu instincts, llie diflerent types of 
liehaviour, the diHereiit organisal ions lind a eommon orgaiiisa- 
iiun. . . . The central lendeney of the emotion is . . . to turn 
away the eyes, head, or body, so that iheiv may no longer he a 
perception of the disgusting object. ... Its chief fuucliou is 
therefore preventive. If we went fartluu- we should be more 
disgusted, and one or other of the original instincts w«uild W) 
fully exercised." 

Again, “This emotion has, therefore, a range of adaptiveness 
to which no one of the instincts could possibly approximate, 
Ijtung able to excite just that instinctive tendeney, and to 
utilise just that type of lx‘haviour which it requires iii the 
oneiunstauces, and always e.xcitiiig the instincts of ejection in 
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some degree on whieli both the feeling, as well as expression, of 
the emotion seem partially to depend. In such a case the 
excitement of this or that particular instinct of turning away, 
of shrinking, of shaking off, of pushing, depends not on the 
original stimuli of these instincts, hut on the previous 
existence of the emotion itself, which thus becomes a centre 
through wliicli these several instincts may become intercoii. 
nected '* (p. .*192). 

We have liere an interesting suggestion to the elFect thal 
the system of disgust in man may have l»een evolved by way of 
a coalescence of llie alTectivc disjMisitions of several instincts 
that were originally distinct. Ibil it is possible t*» regani this 
snggcsliun as plausilde, without aeeci»ling J[r. ShaniTs view tliar 
the disposition of the eiiK^I ion of ilisgiisl has Immmi supcTaddnl. 
in tlie course of evolution, to the s(.'veral instincts that arc sup- 
posed to have hecome conjoined, and that the disiiosilion of the 
emotion is given in our innatf* constitution as a disposition 
separate and distinct fnun the several insiineis over which it 
presides, selecting ainl coiurfilling their operations as a liiglicr 
indejMmdent and intelligent jiuwor. We may rather sup|M)si) 
that each of the originally independent simph; instincts had its 
own affective lone ; and that, when their affective disi»osiiioas 
coalesce«l to form a more (Munplex one which rcspomls as a 
wliole to any one of tlie original stimuli, these vaguer alli'i liw 
(pialilies ceased to be separately experieiicalde, being swallowe«l 
np in the one massive alVeelive ipiality I bat we call disgust. 

Mr. Sliand draws a parallel beiwetui the relation of the 
emotion to its instiiK'ls and the relation of a sentiment (as ho 
conceives it) to its constituent eiiiolions fp. :»94). Hut even if 
we accept his conception of a seiitiiiienl as a system consi.sliiig 
of wiveral emolional dispositions directly linkeil together (a 
conception I have to criticise presently), tlie parallel breaks 
down; for the .sentiiiieiit (so conceived) consists of the con- 
nected (Mfiotionul dispositions ; it is not, and does not irivoho, 
soiii'^ lor’J.cr disiiOsitioii suiicra'liled to the system with the 
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function of intelligently controlling the operations of the sub- 
oriliiiated emotions ; yet tluat is the cimceptioii of the relation 
of the eniotioii to the instincts of its system which he asks ns 
t«) accept. 

Lastly, it may he noted that Hr. Shand attempts to give 
colour to his arbitrarily nan-owed eonception of instinct by 
writing such phrases as the following : — 

“Behaviour . . . of that stereotyi»ed and deliiiile eliaractcr, 
to wliich we usually rest ricL tlie 1 <tiii ‘instinctive.’” But, if 
wo ask what Jiistitication he ha.s for using the pronoun “we” in 
this large collective sense, implying a eonsi*nsiis of opinion, we 
can lind it ncitlau* in iiopiilar usage nor in any e<aisensus of 
scientific oi)inion. Popular speech uses the wov«ls “ iuslinct ’’ and 
“ insliuctive ” in the wulcst and loosest ]iossil»K; manner; and 
the majority of psychologists n*gard the term instinctive as 
iiii])lying so little of llu‘ “steii'olypc«l and delinite character” 
that they ludd themselves justified in speaking of instincts of 
iiiiilatinn and of play. 

1 hav(‘ now answered Mr. SlianiVs arguments against my 
view of the relation of emotion to instinct. It remains to point 
eut that the dinercnci* betwi*cn us in respect to the prohlem is 
not niercly verbal, but involves im|iorlant ciinsei|ueiK*cs. 

If lay view of the relation of emotion to instinct is true it 
provides a guiding principle for the distinguisliing of the 
l»riiimry enioliuiis (those which are rooted in innate atfective 
dispositions) from various stales of feeling or emoiioual excite- 
ment which arise when, through the doveloiiment of intelligence 
and thought, the conalive temhmeies acMjuire a great extension 
of llieir ud’enmee to j»ast and future. 

It was this prineiph^ that led me to reject joy and sm-row 
fi’om the list of primary emotions. But there is a group of 
oinotioiis of similar status with joy and sorrow with winch I did 
liot attempt to deal. 

Bader the head of “prosjniictive emotions of dosiiv” 
Shand treats of the following six emotional states, — 
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confidence, hope, anxiety, disappointment, deBpoudeucy, aiul 
despair. “ Desire,’* he tells us, “ is a vtuy complex emotidiml 
system which inehnles actually or potentially the six pros[)e(.iiv(? 
emotions,** and he adils that de.sireis “ essentially an organisjiliou 
of those emotional dis]>ojsitions whieli are characteristic, erf 
process ” (]>. 4(i;3) namely the dispositions of these six emoiions. 
And he proceeds to discuss the tendencies of these emoti«»!is 
the ends towards which their inipulst*s are directoil. 

These emotions, then, are in his view comi»arahle Ui ii,,. 
primary eniolions in that liny are forces of charactiM’, whiL-li 
have their own ends, ami wliich iini»i!l ns to thoiighl ;ini] 
conduct for the attaiiinieiit of iliest^ ends.* And they 
from innate dispositions entirely comparahle to those «.)t‘ ilu* 
primary emotions of fear, anger, disgust, curiosity, (‘tc. It-siiv, 
then, is, or rather springs from, an innately <ugaiiised system el 
oiuotioual ilispositions, and it answers \n ;Mr. Shami’s delinilmn 
of a sentiment, liul he does not elass it with llie senlimciii^. 
ami altlmugh lie lioes not give any reasons for not. lioingsu, 1 
have no donhi that he would repudiate any .such suggtr.'^lioii : 
for he is, I think, aware that this wouhl he just as iiiipri»|»er 
to class it with the emotions. Desire la* rightly iletines as .in 
impulse liecome conscious of its end. Ami he recognises tluU 
in tlie dcvelojied mind any imjml.se, certainly any slroni:^ 
c<»ntimicil imjmlse (the imjmlsi? of any one of <jur |^rimaly 
emotions or appetites, and ju'csuiiiahly the same is true of the 
imjiuLses of many of our instincts, if nut f»f all of them), d(K‘s. 
when it cannot at once attain its ^•ml, luMrome tlesire. 

AVe are led then to lliis rcinarkahle conclusion, namely, lli-*’ 
every one of our comitive dis}iu.sitifm.s (whether comprised in n 
sentiment, an emotional di.H|M>.sitioij, an ajipetite, or an instinct) 

* “Jf in tinj coiii'iic Ilf our fiii{iiit'y wi; rtniie iijion any 
tMuoti'in * wliicti is not sin^li a fon.v, whieli hiis iicitlnT iiiijmls** 

. . . . sli ill for our iiiirpiisr! ri;fii.se t»» it iis ciinitioii, Imhsuw 

li' k- I II - tiindiiiiieiiUl eharafaer uf that cliisH of facts to which "‘* 
lusti iet the aTiij ” (p. 170). 
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liiis nv^aniseil within it tlie (lispositions of thestj six IJrosp(^ctive 
piiiutu>iis of desire. 

The erner{?enc(i of this ciniclusimi (which Mr. Sliand has 
not explieitly drawn, but whicli inevitably follows from his 
statements) nmst, I think, lead every iinbiasscil reader to 
suspi‘c:t that lliere is suiiiethiiig railically wronj; with his 
iixposition. 

If we accept it, various dillieulties tit (Mice j»res(Mit them- 
selves. Firstly, what becomes of ilr. ShaiuVs main ilistinction 
liotwecn an em(»tional disposition ami an instinct, namely, 
that the former j»resi<les over a system which comi»ris(.‘S an 
array of instincts; for wi‘ now tind that eticli instiiiet also 
lircsiiles over a system whicli comprises tin* dispositions of 
tlu'se six [irospcctive. emotion.^. 

.Secondly, liow are we to nndersiaml tin* di‘velopnjent of 
the ilisjansitions of these prospective emotions in ontoifeny and 
]»hylu{xcny. As lonj» tis tin* eliihl or the race has not attained 
tlie ]»o\vcr of (‘learly foreseeinjj the ends of its impulses, 
ilcsiriiij' them, it is ineapable of these emotions; as stM»n 
as it attains ihi.s power it exjK.n*ienc*e.s lln-iii. If they spriiijL: 
from six corresj»ondint^ emotional liisposiiimis, were lhe.se 
implanted in the race hy some act of spi‘cial ereation in 
aiilicipation of the rise of inlellijrenl ftuvsij^ht of emls t 

If we take seriously tlie eonception of an emotional or 
aliective disjiositioii, we shall have l«» maintain that those 


prospective emotions of desire do not. sprinj.: from spei itie dis- 
positions, that they are not indejiendeiit forces, that they have no 
hiipiilse.s, ends, or tendencies di.stinct from the desin*, i.i ., from 
the impulse of the emution or appetite in the course of which 
they are experienced as incidental feeliiij^s. l^mving out dis- 


*tl>poiiitment ” (hecause it involves surprise), 1 sulunit that the 
ji\e so-called pro8i»ective emotions of desire, namely, conlideiiee, 
anxiety, desjHindency, and des|niir, are merely iianieB 
ia wc {live to five or re^ioms in n continuous scale of 

1 ta itics of feeling which may lie exiierienced in the life-histt^ry 
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of any strong continued desire. Such desii’es spring most 
commonly from (Uir strong sentiments, though not in all 
cases. WluMi we are moved hy any strong desire and have 
no reason to (louht of the attainment of the «lesired einl, wv 
enjoy in some ilegree the jdeasure that we anticipate from tin? 
attainment of the end, and this anticipateil ]>li‘asure sustains 
and rciniorces our cllorts. Desirti thus (iualilh?d an«l 
strengtheiioil hy tlie anticipated satisfaction or pleasure nf 
attainment, ami nnlrouhled hy any duiiht of success, is whai 
we call ‘‘con fidonet If, however, we begin It) .'^ee groiiriiLs 
for douhting t>f tuir attainment of the t*ml, if we hegin ti» 
foresee tlitticuUies ami the po.<sibilily t»f failure we hegin 
to hope, our desire, thougli still tiualilieil hy tlie aulitjipali-l 
satisfaction of success, is at nioimmts (|ualiliiM| also liy ila* 
anticipated i»ain of failure, an anticipation which, like all 
ohstriictitm h) impulse at all levels of mental «levelopmeni, 
diverts the attt.Mitiou tt> some (‘Xltmt from the end, and tliiecis 
it to the nieams we have elioseii, leails ns tti liy or lo coiiloin- 
plate possible alternative lines of jtclhtn. 

As the dillicullies become still im)re clearly eiivisageil, the 
aiiticipatt.Ml pain of failure ae4tun‘s a greater inllueiice .nnl 
displac(?s more and more the antieiiiateil plmmuie of success: 
we dwell more continuou.sly upon the varion.s po.ssihle means 
t«) our end, we sutVer anxiety. Thus Iujjm* passes by inseiisihK* 
gradations into anxiety, and, as tlie (litVienllies loom still 
larger and succe.ss hegin.s to appear imiirohable or impossible, 
the anticipated pain of failure overpowers ami drives out tin* 
anticipateil pleasure of success and depresses the eiieigy ot 
our desire ; anxiety then passes ovit into desiiomlcncy. 
Lastly, when it hcconie.s obvious tliat success is no longef 
possible, tliat oiir de.sired end is iiupfissihle of achievement, 
despair. The flcsire Ls still strong within us, hut we see na 
possilile line of action that can lead to success; thcrclow 
our cou.ilirjri is uUoily liafHcd, thoU}'li tlie eiwl fltill lies 
ftiliirt;, •'•jsired but unuttuiiiablo. The resolute man confronted 
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with dilliciilties sustains his tU‘sire and liis anticipatiun of 
altaiuiuent, his intention, hy an effort of volition; an*l thus 
in him the attitude of hope ptu-sists hy reason of his volition, 
where, in a less resolute man, it would •^ivc* place to anxiety, 
despoiideney, or tlespair. And the volatile man of vivid 
imagination passes rajiidly up and diAvn the scale from con- 
iidenee to desjaiir and back a.i^ain, as his imagination depicts 
now success, now failure, now the ditlicullies in his path, 
[n all this changi* <if feeling from eonlidence to despair there 
iiie operative only three forces — the desire itself, tJie pleasure 
of auticipiited attaiiiiiient, tin* pain of anticipated failure — and 
all the ends and impulses ami leiideneies which Mr. Sliaml 
ascribes t«i these emotions an* ade«piately aceounteil for hy the 
mflueiice in varying proportion of pleasure and [lain upon 
desire. I have no lime to show this in detail, Imt any reader 
of tliesc eliaplers of Mr. Shands l.Miok nny easily apply this 
piimiplo of explanation, and will. I ventun* to say, tind it 
:ido«iuato if he admits tlie fundamental pr(»pnsitions tfiat 
pleasure promotes and su.stains activity towards an mid, ]*aiu 
diverts and ohstrucl.s it. In this way we may sui»er.scdi‘ the 
array of comjdicaied laws of these emotions which Mr. Sliaml 
has duiwn up (j». ."Oo »/ 

(.Wsider a single one of ihe.se law.s: — “If Hope .''Uceeeiis 
ill destioying Anxiety, it fie.stroys itself, and the new einoiion 
of Conlidence takes the place of hoili.*’ (^hiite line! — if we 
claim the poet’s lictmce to personify every state of feeling ami 
treat it as a pei-stmal agent. Hut does not this statement, that 
hope csiniiot exist wiliiout unxii'ty, eliMily show that they are 
aot distinct enmtiuns springing from distinct di.sposition.s f Is 
it not more scientilic to ailniit that tlie truth eml)oilied in this 
pi'oposiiion is merely that anxiety ami hope are due to ditVerent 
<lcgrL*es oi tlie iiilliienee exerted upon desire by the intellectual 

lecotriiitiun of tlie uiicertaiiitv of attainment of the desired 
ClUl 'Pn • . * 

• 0 pretiont iii tletsiil the alternative explanations of the 

dealt with by Mr. Slmnd in this connexion would ro<iuire 
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almost as many pages as lie lias given chapters to the topic, ainl 
I must pass on. 

Mr. Shaml has not trealoil of the ri?trosi)ective eiiiolinns 
desire, wliicli arc as interesting as those id* the i»nisj)cf:iive , 
group. Suppose that our desire was to succour a friend in a 
position of danger, and we learn that wi* are too late, tluil he 
has succumbed and is iio more, thir desire turns in |■^■uve|. 
That is to say, tlie imiuilse ti» suceour Idiii persists anti gi»veins 
all our thoughts, but we caiiimt look forward any longtM-;. wt* 
can only look back ainl regnd- that we diil iii»l do this or tluu 
or the other thing : all our lliiiiking is eoloureil hy I lie ]«iiii „i 
ballled desire. If we recognise that we are to blniiK* in any 
way, our stale of regret is coloured by sliaiin? and self-repmacli 
and bccuiiies remor.<e ; while, if the de*iire sprang from a 
.seiitimeiit of love and we can find no reason to lilaine inii- 
solves, the regret at his death i< a teinler regret, tluMMiiolioii 
which alone is pro] ufily called .sorrow. 0., the tender eimaioii 
springing from a .senlinieiii. of love, the proleitiive ini]nilst* ef 
which is iiaiiifully tliwarted ]»y the removal *»f the object t»f lluf 
sentiment. 

The name “ Sorrow *’ should, I submit, be restricreil to this 
tender regret, which is the retrospective desire that si»ring.s 
from a sentiiiimit of love d«*prived of its nlijecl. Like the 
j>rospeelive emotions of ilesire,” it is a fetding that has im 
conative teiidciicyof its own distinct from that of the sentiment 
ill which it is roi»led ; it does not spring from any specilk* 
affective disposition, hut is like those other enmtions of desire, 
a sUitc of feeling incidental to the course of desire. The iiii|)ulso 
to restore its object, which Mr. .^liand nrgards as the specific 
impulse of a luimary eniolion of sorrow, is the tendency of 
sentiment of hive. 

Hat there is a juiiiiary impulse and emotion to which 
Mr. Shand extends the term sorrow, and hy so doing 
ooloiii to his view that sorrow is a jiriiiiary einotioit- He 
s|f»ak- of the sorrow of the child excited by the taking awaj 
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his toy. Children very early display this reaction, which 
consists cHSontially ill loud cries, sobbing, and tears, and involves 
no tendency to restoro any object. The state of feeling or 
emotion that acconi])aiiies this reacticin is, I submit, properly 
called distress; and tlio feeling, together with the complex 
iinleiimed reaction, conimun to all members of the species, 
must ascribed to an innate aflective disposition which, like 
that of anger, docs not seem to be innately connected with any 
innate cognitive disi>ositioii ; fur. like the disposition of anger, 
it seems to bo excited only secondarily to other impulses. The 
lyi)i(;al result of the thwarting in the child of any strong 
impulse i.s first anger and thiai. if the impulse thus ro-enfoi*ced 
still fails to attain its end, distress. That is to say, we are 
emlowed with this innate tendency ti» relax our cllhrls and to 
cry aloud for ludp wluuievm* we to the end of onr 

tetlior/' when we feel that «mr powers are quite incapable 
coping with tlie situation. Tin* biological value and function 
of this reaction are obvious : it seems to he primarily a functi(m 
of infancy and chihlhoo«l, when the help of older jiersons is so 
oflt'ii requinMl : hut it seems to persist in the female sex into 
iuliilt life; and even strong men, when their utmost ellbrls 
prove, unavailing, sometimes break down and cry aloud for 
help on whatever higher powers they may have learnt to 
conceive, thu.s showing that in them al.<o this disposition is not 
wholly transitory. 

The two emotions of anger and distress oecui>y, then, a 
position unlike any others. They spring from innaU^ aflective 
dispositions and therefore liave their sja'cilic bodily tendeneies 
and expressions ; hut they difTer from the otliers in depending 
for their arousal, not upon any pnrtie.iihir objects or sensi‘- 
ijupres-sious, but uj)on the thwarting of oilier inipnlsos. 

Ibis affect, properly called “ distress ” (which I failed to 
1‘^cogiuse in Social Piojrholotjif\ must lie ranked with the 
piiiuary emotions. It is frequently excited by the event 
^ nch more commonly than any other iiiitiales sorrow, namely, 
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tlie death of a beloved pcrsou, and this fact leads to the 
common error of confusing sorrow with distress. They are 
diflerent in feeling and tendency. Distress is wholly painful; 
sorrow has its sweetness. The tendency of <listress is to ciy 
for aid; the tendencies of sorrow are those of the sentinuMit 
of love. The bafliing of any strong impulse may giv«? ris«* lo 
distress : but sorrow is the retrospective emotion of the thwailcil 
desires of love, and pn^siijiposes that sentiment. In an eai lier 
publication, Hr. Shand himself seems (o have come ii(»ar to the 
ivcognitiun of the dependence of stirrow on the sentiment ui 
love ; for oi inconsolable sorrow he wrote: “AVIio i»ver hejinl i,f 
it wliere profound love did not t»recede it and snrvivi* witli it ("* 


•S tit inn 

When writing my I elaimed iliat I luul 

grasped, adopted, ami made large n.^^e of Jlr. Shamls eoiiri'piiuii 
of a seiitiinent. It was llierehue with sonu* suiprise ami 
mi.s«dvini; that 1 <liseover(M|, on reailing Th* FuOHtlntlhii.'i of 
ChnmH*i\ tliai I had failed to grasp his eonei*|>lion ami liad 
arrived at and made use of one very dillerent from liis. I 
am inclined to Kdieve llmt my own conception is Inier ami 
more nsefnl ; and llierefoie I am concermMl to slatt* 
the difference, and to criticise Mr. Shamrs notion. 

In explanation and cxcn.«e of my mislakf*, I may point out 
that Mr. Shamrs views have altered considerably since tlic 
date of his earlier jiuhlications on this tt»j»ic. In 
still conceived an instinct as .something very much more than 
a tendency to one righlly prescribed Isalily activity. Jh* v.rnte 
of the inslincl of love as a very comple.x instinct, c(mne('tiiiti 
together the dispositions to a great many emotions andilesiies. t 
And at that time he accf^pted my view of the n?lali»»n of tlu 

♦Arti- I- oil »Mr. ItitiotH 'Jlieuiy of the rttssioim,” 

VI 1. \vi. v,n. 

t Op, tiL, 1 . 497. 
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eiiiotioiiH to the instincts.* And though it was impossible to 
Jisc'ovcr in tins and pixiccding articlcK any clear-cut conception 
of instinct or sentiment, I felt justifieil in reading into them 
the conception of the sentiment that 1 had reached. 

In my vh‘W a sentiment is essentiuliy a system consisting of 
a (cognitive disposiii«m linked with an alf(;ctive disposition (or 
with two or mcnv such dispositions) to form a single functional 
whole. How then does it diilhr from an instinct us conceived 
liV me i I reply that there is no difference of structure or 
function which will serve as a differentiating mark. A very 
siuitile sentiment is only dislingiii.shed from an iiistinet hy a 
ililfereiice in its hist(»ry ; namely, that wliile in the instinct 
the connexion helweeii thi* et»gnilivi* and the affect ivt* ilis- 
positions wliieli are its essiuitial eonsiitni'iits is innalt*. in the 
simtiiiieiit this eonncxioii is aojjuircil throiigli the imlividual's 
experieiKe. If all or most ehihlren shrank in fear upon the 
lirsl near aiij»roaeh of any dog, and et>ntinued |o show fear 
oil the approaeli of any dog, that would justify ns in asserting 
that the affective disposition of fear is innat(‘ly C(aine(*ted with 
SI cognitive (lisj»ositioii that renders jiossi hie i1h‘ diseriminsitive 
pcrcc]»tioii iti d«igs: we shmdd pmperly sav lluil the reaction 
was instinctive, or was the expression of an inslimi. 

ihit if a child who, like most others, showed himsidf at first 
unafraid and friendly t»»wards flogs in general, were savagely 
altackeil, and so intensely frightened, l»y a dog on one or 
iiiorc occasions, and if thereafter he always showed fear at 
the men; sight, (or, perhaps, even the mention) of this dog 
(or f»t any dog), then, I think, we might projuulv siiy that 
tin; child liad acipiired a sentiment of fear fi»r this dog (or 
for dogs in general, as the case might 1h‘). This sentiment 
"ould ixi one of the simple.st jiossihle Ivjh*, but it w«udd 
^Irlormiiu* an cmluring or constantly rtH-urriMit affective attitude 
and lnihaviour towards a ]mvtieular i»hje(?l, or class of ohject.s ; 


1 ) 2 


* Op. ci7., p. M)3. 
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and the disposition underlying any such attitude and behaviour 
determined by the oxi)erience of the individual is wliat I had 
proposed to call ti sentiment.* 

Many sentiments comprise within their system two or more 
affective disi^sitions, r.;/., a small boy at school may quickly 
acquire a sentiment fear of a bully ; but the same bully 
may repeatedly excite his anger as well as his fear; and iu 
that case the habitual attitude the small boy towards the 
bully becomes tme of alternating and partially blending fear 
and anger. From this we may infer that the dispn.sitinn ui 
anger has beemne incorporated iu his sentinieiil for the bully. 
In this case wt; must supj)os(3 that the sentiment consists <if the 
one cognitive disposition linked with the two alVeelivt? dispnsi- 
tions of fear and anger respectively. 

Mr. Shaiid coirccdves a seiitimcmt as a groiq» of emotional i»r 
affective disi>ositions directly eoiiiMM^led with one another, tliis 
connexion being in most easc‘.s innate. In the system «»i’ tin* 
sentiment .so oouceivc.'d the cognitive^ dlsp(»sition oej'n[»ies no 
neec.ssary pla<;e, discharges no essential fum.'tinii. Km* llu^ 
sentiment a.s a .systenn ofaflec^tive dispositions is innately given, 
and when through cxperitfiicje it becomes habit nally diivciiMl 
upon any particuiav object, its striictun? and natuie iiiidiTg«» no 
e.sseiitial modification; the connecting of the .system of aflectivo 

* In this I w.'u- hut 1 ‘Xlf'iidiiig to tin* wlmli* diiss of 
eiiiotioiiiil uttitiidfs iU’qiiiml thmiigh llir wlii'h 

had t<i thr* highir aiifl iimii* sy.-^triiis of thi^ timl. 

'Writing of t.iii'h siinplrr atlitiiih>, h(* to oall tlioiii 

dis[H>sitioiis, uiir] addi;<l ‘•Qii tin* liigher lovris of iiioiitai lif** whm* 
and concepts pJuy u prom i non t |Mirt, eiiiotiori.'il ilisjiosition.s an- v»‘rv 
•coiiiphfX, and an; culled <ir (.lAz/o//// o/ 

2jid Edit., p. ;)12). This re-striotioii of th«* ’ t‘> th‘‘ 

jriijiu coiiqilfix typuh only MireiiiH to iiif; regrettahh? for lwi» reasons : (1) b 
divides into two jmi'ts, artiricially and nrhitnirily ami in a iniinno 
incapable of precise df-rinition, thi! one uatnnil *las.H i*f 
(2) The term emotioiiiil dispoMitioii is iiofnlifl to denote* tin’ 
mental sli arlnro which underlies tlie eiicliiring ca|tticity for eacii 
pTimniy <>Tnoiion (in the way I liavo iisikI it alsm*) in(le|Hrnd»*ntly of • 
hai)itual uii’eciion upon any particular object or cIohh of ohjrrts. 
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dispositions with some one cognitive disposition is a fact of 
st*condary importance. Whereas in tlie sentiment, as I conceive 
it, the connexion of tlie aifectivc dispositions with one cognitive 
disposition is the essential fact constitutive of the sentiment. 
For the affective dispositions are not connected with one another 
directly, but only indirectly through the oliject, or, more strictly, 
hy their common connexion with the one cognitivi.* disposition. 
Tliis is the concejilion of the structure of the sentiment which 
I, following the leail of Trofessor Stout and, as 1 supposed, of 
llr.Shand, set forth as clearly as I ccuild by the aid of a diagiam. 
AVhy has Mr. Shand repudiati'd this tMiiiceptioii and substituted 
this otla^r coiieejition ? Tartly owing to the analogy which he 
snpp«>st‘s himself to ili<i: 0 Y 0 V between the system of an emotion 
jiiul the system of a scuitiment. The emothui is said tcj control 
several iiKstiiicts organise«l witliin its system, as the sentiment 
is said to control the several emotions of its system. Heie we 
see an illnstralion of the dangers of lax usage of words. 1 have 
already pointed out tliat, even if we ae('ej»t Mr. ShaiuVs notions, 
no true analogy olitains. In hi.s system (»f an emotion the 
emotional disjuisition is a fact i»f structure <»ver and above the 
instincts, and the enuition has its own eml and is an inde])eiulent 
supeiveiiing force which ihs's actually control the instinctive 
tendencies. Whereas in his sentiment there is no eorresponding 
disposition over and above the emothuial dispositions: and when 
he says that the sentiment eimtrols the emotions organised within 
it, he means pn^sumaldy that the sysbun as a wliole moditiesthe 
operations of its parts. 

Ihit the consideration which luis most inllueticeil him seems 
to he the following. Taking innlermil h)ve iis the type of a 
^enliinent, he argues that the sentiment is innately organised 
apart from any object to whicli it may l>ecomc directed. For, 
when the cliiUl is first put into the mother s arms she feels joy ; 
and, when the tendencies of this joy are thwarted, it turns to 
anger ; when the object is in danger, her joy gives place to fear ; 
ftnd if it be taken wliolly from her, joy, fear, and anger give 
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place to sorrow. Hence the dispositions of these four emotions 
must be innately connected to fonn a single system, which is the 
sentiment of love. 

If we accept provisionally this conception of the sentiuieni, 
we sliall tind that the diiliculties it raises are more numerous 
and more serituis tlian those it solves. 

How are we to conceive this sentiment of love to become 
directed to its object, the child (or tb)^, nr cat, or otluu* 
creature).^ Shand’s answer is that the object, when 

apprehended, excites Joy; and joy, being a memlicr of tin* 
system of love, tliivcts the other memhers of the system to this 
object. Why then doe.s the object exeite Joy in tbe mother ? 
To this question Mr. Sliiind proviib»s no answer. Slmll wi* 
gay — because it is beautiful or seems btfaiiiiful to her f Ur 
shall we .say, with i>aiii, — becaii.se contaci with lluj soft w;inii 
skill of the infant gives her jileasure ' Niullier aii'^wer will 
serve. If we take the former, we are at cmee confionled by tin- 
fact that the new-born ]iai>y apjicars beautiful to tlie UKither 
(and perliajis to a f*?w other very motherly |M»rsons), while tii 
the rest f»f the world it a{»pear.s disin^ssingly ugly. (Clearly 
there is a mystery here, <»r rather a dilliiMilty for Mr. Shamrs 
hypothesis; a dillicultv which, I think, is iiisujierable .si* long as 
he rejects tlic notion of a mat(*riial instinct. 

In every sentiment of lov<* this holding nMo is assigiie*! t'> 
joy. There are, it .seems to me, two serious ohjeclions to iln‘ 
acceptance of this view. It .seems to reveal the cloven foot of 
hedoni.siii. The hedonists .sai«! •* We love an tihjeet, iM.-eau'ic it- 
gives ns pleasure”; Mr. »Shand say.s We love it, becausi' it 
gives u.s Joy.” Whereas tlie truth simmiih t*» be that, when we 
derive Joy from cnir relations with a loved object, it is bi*c*ausa 
we love it; the love is the condition of the joy. Mr. 
view ha.s most of the sjieciousneas of the hedonist theory, I)at 
in one resjject it full.s short of it. The liiMhinists ili«l 
some pv( *ciu^*«i of explaining how we come by the pleasure 
which thty assigned as the cause of our love ; they prolessod to 
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derive it from the pleasures of sensation, as, Bain, who 
iv^riinlod the pleasure of contact with the soft skin of the 
infant as the cause of maternal love. Whereas Mr. Shand 
tloes nothing to explain how we come by the joy to which he 
attributes this leading vCAq in all loves. Again, the modm 
oiHU'ftiidi of joy in fixing tlie sentiment of love upon its object 
remains utterly obscure. Joy, we are riglitly tohl, may be 
iin idental to hate. Why, then, d«) wo not love the things we 
liato ? 

Hate is (according to Mr. Slnind) a sentiment which, like 
Inve, (.‘omiiriscs, or rathiir consists in, the dispositions of the 
siiiie four i»rimary tMiiotions, joy, sorrow, anger, and fear, 
iniuitely linked together. The first 4Uestion that eri«*s for an 
answer is — Are tlies<» four dispositions numerically identical with 
tliusethat are innately (MUineeted form the sentiment of love ? 
Or does each normal individual inherit these four emotional 
disnositions in duplicate ; one set being conneeted U» form the 
.stmliiiient of love, the other set of duidiwit^'s to fi>rm the simti- 
iiienl uf hate ? And whichever answer Mr. Shaml may give, we 
have to ask the still more ilillieull questitm : How, then, does 
liatc diller fnim love, if both consist of the same four emolimial 
dispositions direct Iv etnineeted >Yitli one anollier ' For the 
most refined subtlety will Inuilly sueeeed in aludisbing the 
distinction between love and hale. Mr. Sliaiul will n*ply that 
these sentiments are distinguished by the fact that the emotions 
of joy, sorrow, fear, and anger are excited in these two senti- 
niLMits respectively by (piite opposiu* siluatums of their object. 
Quite true! But liis aceouiit <»f these t\vt» sentiments so far 
elalMiraU^d gives no hint of an l^\plauation of ibis profound 
din'erence of their operations. Presumably it is due to some 
difrerenee i»f the linking of the four dispositions. But if so, 
"hat is this difference f Mr. Shand has not U)ld us, and 
f cannot conceive how his hypothesis is to meet tins diniculty. 

If the ilispositiona of the eiiiotioiis of joy, sorrow, fear, and 
wigcT, arc innately linked together (and doubly linked unless 
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they are present in duplicate), how are we to understand tli(. 
fact that any one of these four emotions may be excited l)v 
certain objects »piite independently of the other three ? Is tln*ie 
not fear uiiaccoiiipanied by joy, sorrow, and anyer ; anjjer without 
sorrow, joy, and fear ? It seems clear that these emotions a ix* 
capable of being separately excited by objects that cannot l,f. 
said to be objects of either love or hate. 

On niy view of the structure of the sciitinients of lovi? ainl 
hate these ditllculties do not arise, ami the facts on wliich 
Mr. Shaiid bases his conception are coinjdelely explained in 
another niaiiiier. First, any atfective disjiositioii, tlioujili 
organised in the system of any scutinient, remains free !o lie 
sporadically ami independently ex< ileil by other oljeds. or lo 
enter into the eoiujiosition of any other sentiments, sentiiui'iit'; 
of like or of different nature for other ol>jeets ; fm*, in eiilcrintr 
into the system of a stuiliiiiont for any object, it is linked 
directly, not with other atlectivi* dispositimis, hut only wiili ilie 
cognitivt? disjM)sition conemied in the appndnuision of ilu? 
object. And love differs from lialo in that in it the essential 
feature which give.s its «;liaracter to the .sentiment is the direct 
connection with the object <#>., with its disposition) of the 
affective disposition of tlie protective instinct, wlnisc einniion b 
the tender emotion ; while hate owes its eliaracter to a siinilar 
direct connexion of the tdiject with the dispositions of anger 
and fear (and {M}r]iaps of other emotions, .such a.s disgust). 

If, then, these rdjijectioiis must prevent our accepting 
Mr. Shand’s conception of the struct uro of the MMitiincnt. 
of love (or hate), how are we to deal with th(5 facts on which 
he chiefly relies in arriving at it ; namely, the. facts which 
seem to liirri to show that the four emotional dispositions, 1110*50 
joy, sorrow, fear, and anger, are innately connccteil with one 
another to form the s(intirnent of love and also that of hato ? 

Let l.^s consider the instance Mr. Sliaiid has chosen loi fhe 
ilhisti.*Laii4 of his view, namely, the iiiatenial attitude?, iinJ ^ 
how we may explain liis facts without his assumption of 
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innate sentiment of love consisting of the systems of anger, 
fear, joy, and sorrow, innately linked. 

Mr. Sluind says that in the mother the infant excites joy ; 
though why this should be the case he docs not attempt to 
explain ; and the lack of tliis explanation is the rno.st serious 
defect of his hypothesis. My view is that the maternal instinct 
is so constituted tliat the presentation of the bodily form of tlie 
child and especially its crie.s for aid excite in her an impulse to 
protect it, to clierish it, primarily to hug it to her bosom and 
to still its cries; that this im]»ulsc is aceouipanied by a feeling 
of specific «|uality which is projK^rly ealleil temler emotion ; and 
that, as this imjMiIse aecomplishes its end, slie experiences a 
salisfaethai which is intense in juoportinn to the strength of 
the impulse. If it is im|Mjssihle for Imt to take aelion toward.s 
this einl, the impulse at onct* InTomcs desire. This instinct 
may be e.xciled by the presence, ami (‘s|M*eially by the signs of 
distress, of any infant : ])ut muinally il is evoked mo.st remlily 
and strongly by her own infant, to whieh in the human mother 
it becomes habitually directed before llie birth of the chihl, 
this direction being slrenglhentMl and CM»nlirmed by every aet of 
tomler care and forellioiight on behalf of this jiarthuilar id»jecl. 
This Specialisation of the *lireelioit of this allecl iii»on the one 
object constitutes a sentitiiettl for tliat object : it gives strength 
and cotitittuify io the desire to cherish attd protect ibis i»ne 
object above all others. The jirt»sjH>ctive reference attd the 
ititelh‘cttiali.sjuioii of the altitude towards llte child raise the 
satisfactions that attend success of all eirorts springing from 
this sentiment to tlic level of joy. Joy, as l^Ir. Shaiul ivcog- 
nises, is closely ndaU'd to conlidenee and hope. It is one of the 
eniotious of desire; it ditFers from conlidenee in that, while this 
18 wholly prospective, joy the staloof feeling characteristic of 
pTogressivo satisfaction of desire. The desire of tin* mother for 
the welfare of her child can never attain a final satishictiun ; ns 
800U as it accomplishes one end, others spring into view : it is 
^ 80 retrospective, as the mind contemjdates past achievement. 
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Mr. Shiind liiiiiself itjcognises three kinds of joy : (1) of attain- 
ment:, (2) of anticipation, (3) of retrospect (p. 511); and in 
doing so, he implicitly admits that joy is a state of feeling that 
results from the operation of impulse nr desire which is otlifr 
than the impulse or desire which ho attributes to joy itself, 
nainelv, the desire to maintain the prasent state of alliiirs : this 
is to admit that joy is not a primary emotion, and that its 
alleged im]mlse is a licthui ; for how can the joy of auiirh 
])ation or of retrospection have, or be, at the same lime il^. 
desire or temiency “ to maintain the siliuilion.*’ 

“ If we consider the eaiisi? of .Fov we lind that in one cIus.n nf 
cases, sniiie felt impulse onlesire has been an essential eniiiliiinii 
of it. that another condition has la^en the fultilnient of the l•rl(l 
of that imi»ulse or *lesiur’ (p. 28.S). That is exactly my 
contention. In the special cast* of maternal h»vt*, the inipMU* 
or desire whust* fulfilmenl is (lie cause tif jt»y is the pnaeeiivt* 
impulse: and ji»y athls in» other ctuiativt* ftirce or einl; its 
effect is merely that of all forms of ph*asure, namely, to 
support and ctintirin the tetnlcnev from tin* satisfaetioii 
whfeh it ao(?rues. 

AVhal Mr. Shaiitl calls the fears t)f love are. I suhmii, 
properly calh'd anxiiuics. It is true that, indulging the enmnimi 
teiidenf-y to degiaile language by ii.’^iiig a .strongt.T wi.rd Ilian is 
needt.d, we commonly speak of our fear for lln* safely of a 
]ierson, just as we speak of our h.*ar ffu* the safety of our 
umhrella. liut in holh casi\s Ihe emotional stale is one «»l 
anxiety, a feeling (piite distinct from fear: it i«, us we 
seen, one of the “ pros|>eetive emotions " (Mjiiiinon to all desire* 
The impulse whir-h govtu ns the iiiotlicr in a sUite of aiixiet) is 

* Mcfli'-al wiitrr.-* huv»? (‘ontribiitiMl to this mii fusion of “anxiyt.' 
with fpjir, by ;,dviiig the iiiiin#* **iiiixiety iieiin>si.H ” to n 4»»ii«lin“^* 
chafw.toi isrrd hy ubrionnal lialiilily to feiir. Ah Dr. Knicst 
pointed ofit Fatlioiogy <if Morbid Aiixii^ty/’ in volume of imiihts 
I*9jifc/to-Aruf./in\ London, Ifil3) the IwMlily Hyinpt*»mH in niuny of tlio* 

:i:-. v>.| V dintinetly thosr of fear. Anxiety may of <*oni>‘‘ 
plicate the Hta*<‘*(if fear. 
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tho leading impulse of her Heutimeiit, the desire to protect her 
oliild. Her fearlessness when this impulse is awakened is 

proverbial. 

That anger is aroiiseil when this protective impulse is 
obstructed is inei*ely a special case of the general law that “ all 
ini])ulsi?s, which aie abruptly interfered with, tend to arouse 
anger*' (p. 488). 

The sorrow of inateriml love we have already accounted for ; 
it is the ]»rotcctive desire of the .sciitiiiient turned to tender 
iTgivti. If the object is suddenly torn away in a manner which 
rciulers unavailing all the enbrts of the ju'otective impulse 
(rc-en forced pcrhajis by ang(.‘r), the instinct of distress to cry 
aloud for aid may be exi.-ited: ami so this reaction may initiate 
the sfUTow, which persists when this impulse has died away. 

Tins peculiar relali<m of the impulses of anger and distress 
to all couation afUmIs, then, no ground for the view that their 
(lis|M»sitioiis have any special innate c«»nnexi«»n with dispositions 
of joy and sorrow within an alleged innate sentiment of love. 
The relalimi is jieculiar and ditlicult to understand; thiuigh in 
physiolugical terms a jilau.sible t'Xplanation might la* suggested. 

All the facts on which Mr. Shaml relies are thus a»lei\iuilely 
ox))laiuLMl in a miieh simjder manner than by bis assum]>iion of 
an innate orgaiiisfitiou of p»y. sorrow, angiT, ami fear in a 
seiitiiiieiit of love; ami in a manner wbicli avoids the intoler- 
able confusion that results from this a.ssumption. The ext4'nt 
and hopelessness of this c«uifusion can only Im» lully appreciated 
after a resohiU? bout with Mr. Shand's later ehajaers. In order 
to justify this characteri.silion I need «>nly cite some of his 
Ntatciuonts about desire: “Pesirc i.s an absiractioir' (p. 519 ). 
let it is more; for “desire is one kiml of iin]mlse,” (p. 509). 
some impulses . . . there is the thought of a ivsult or 
. Such impulses in agreement with ordinary nsngi* 

shall call desire” (p. 461). But tlesin* is moiv than an 
Pu so consciou.s of its end, for it is also “a very eoinidex 
®*utioiial system ” (p. 463) ; “ it is a system having a variety 
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of constituents” (p. 493). “It is essentially an organis^ition 
of those emotional ilisi) 08 itions which are characteristic ni' its 
process *’ (p. 4G3), le,, it is a system comprising the emotional 
dispositions of its six prospccitive emotions and its scveiai 
retrospective emotions. And yet “ it is a complete mistake to 
represent desire as an independent force and to supjMise that 
it can bo co-onlinatod either with the eiiioti«)ns or with ilie 
senliments” (p. 519). These ox])licit statements (eacli of 
which is repeated more than emee) to the tdlect tliat drsin* is 
an abstraction, an impalse, and a t‘om]>lox systtnn (»f omniionii] 
dispositions cannot be riHoncilod with one another. 

Ihit still more ini]Missibl(? af aeet^ptaiice is the fnllowiiiL: 
clear iiii|dit*atioii ; — A s**ntiment is an innately 
system of emotional systems, each of which comprises, hcsiili?s 
an affei'livt* disposition, an array of instincts. Kadi t»l‘ tlu'se 
is a disposition ea]iuhh‘ of giving ris(» to an impulse which nn 
occasion may become desire. Kaeh is thmvfore a cninplox 
system of emotional disjiusitions (namely, t.liose of th»* t*iiintioiis 
of desire). But tNieh of these (lis[i(»siiioiis again ( an give rise 
to an impulse, wliidi, aceoriliiig Ut the nature of all true 
iuipidsc, may b«.*come de'^ire under tin? eomlilions of ulisinif!- 
tion and sufticieiit foresight of ends. Jleuce f‘acli of these 
dl.sposilioiis of the emotions of (lesire is itstdf a comphw system 
of emotional <lisposiiioiis, and so in an infinite n?gre.s.s of 
systems within systems, all innaUdy oiganiswi. 

The only way of cscaiHJ IVoiii this intiiiitc ivgress and this 
tissue of obscurity and confusion is, I submit, a ivturii te the 
principles with wliicli I set out as guiding liyj»ntlicsos ; the 
princiiilcs, namely, that each <if the jiriiiiary emotions springs 
from an affective di.sjS).sitioii not essentially different Iruin the 
conative di.sposilions from which spring our impulses to action 
that arfi not (tualified hy fcidings of high degree of individo^^ 
distinctness; that among all these coiiative dispositions the 
only iifijrTtant distinction in resjiect of innate orgain**' 
lion is that most of them are inuately linked with cognitn 
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<lisi)Ositions corresponding to appropriate objects (these thus 
<*onstitiite instincts in the full sense of the word), while sorm? 
few (notably the dispositions of anger and of distress and, 
pcrhnps, <)ne for the expi*C8sion of feelings of pleasure) are, 
jxsrhaps, not so linked, hut are deixnident for their excitement 
upon special incidents of the (ioursc; of {M’jtivity of other 
conalioiis; that only the primary emotions or affects are 
properly to bo regarded as conative forces springing from 
conative dispositions; that all other emotional stat(;s are 
lileiidings of these primary ipialities of feeling, f»r feelings 
incidental to the conflicts and com plical inns of the jirimary 
coimtivt? tcndeiKjies which im^vitahly r«*siilt from the tlevelop- 
iiient of the intclh'ct. 

In ennclusion, I may point mil that the c.nnecjiliou of 
tsentiiiicnls which J adoptcil in my Social I'siiihohmf and my 
view of their fundamental role in all mental devel(»pment is 
receiving iMiiifirmation from the side of j^yseho-palliology. For 
tlio inorliid “complex," which now tigun*s an largely in this 
field, is essentially <if tin* nature of a smitiment, namely, a 
cognitive disposition functionally linked with some one or more 
allcclive dispt)sitions, i»r (in the older termimdngy) an idea to 
wlii(di a strong affect is alliiched. It dilfers from a normal 
.SLMUiiueiit in being mU of harmony with that system of 
sentiments centred al Mint the self-reganling sentiment which is 
tile ehjirai;ter. Not a few psyclio-jialludogists seem to he on 
the point of discovering that the “complex,'’ far from Injing 
something oxccidional and essentially morbid, is the functional 
and structural unit of all mental acti\ily that is not purely 
nistiiictivi*. liy the ideiititication of these two eoncept ions, the 
“comidex” and the "sentiment," two conceptions arrived al 
by eiitiiely indepmideiit lines of thought ami observation, we 
wiay hope to bring into line, into relations of mutual lielpful- 
iiess, academic and medical psychology, which until very 
feeently have Ijoeii straiigelv remote from each other. Ihit the 
conception of the sentiment which has this great role to play is 
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not that one wiiicli is in-escnted in The of C/n(rarf.,r 

but that one which Mr. Shand has ignored and iinpliritly 
rejected. 


II. /;// A. F. SllANi). 

It might he siij^jKised from ilr. MeDoiigairs long ami 
elaborate attack on my hook that it was, in the main, coneeniM 
witli his iiwn; hut it liad very ililFerent objects. It is true 
that I had to coiisiiler the relation of emotion to instinct. 
Mr. McDougall, as far as I knew, was the only writer who hn\ 
formulated a clear theory of this relation. That was. to my 
mind, a great iiuMil. AVc have had many studies id the ivlalinn 
of instiuel to intelligence, Imt this more compreliensive aiul 
difficult study has been neglected. I therefore carefully con- 
sidered his theory, which at lirst faviuirably iininessed me; 
when 1 came in apjdy it to the facts it seemed to me incon- 
siatont with tliem. Ibit my ilireet criticism of it was cuntincil 
to about four pages (pp. 188-192). The suhseijuejii chapters 
oil the primary emolioiis, which s(»i?m to sii[i[Kirl my iheorv. 
are so far antagonistic to his; that is all. My own theory 
1 thought was an advance on his, hcM/anse it could aecoiit 
facts whicii his was obliged to ignore. I only ]mt it forwanl 
tentatively. For the dilliculty of this empiiry into the bases 
of character impresses us so dilFifri'nlly. lie is as full of 
confidenec as 1 am of ilouht. Where I can only leach a pro- 
visional solution of iny |irohlem at the fMiil f)f a long (rhaptor, 
lie will resolve his definitively in a Henl(Mu;e. Hut nowhere is 
he more confident than when he i.s attacking what he supposes 
to be niy theories. 

The first eight pages of Mr. McDougairs {Mipcr profess to 
summarise my opinmn.s. I read them with astoni.sInnCMit. 

I could not recognise iny thoiightH, so much were they chan.ue^l- 
These summaries are presented without any (quotation from ny 
book t *. jir tify them, without even a reference to a particular 
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j^)ago<‘f it- This is a dangerous course to adroit even where one 
w’tiioY is in sympathy and agreement with another ; where his 
jiga,fn»einciit is considerable, and lie is disjiosed to attack to 
i-cassort his own opinions, it is sure to result in misconceptions. 
These eight pages arc full of them ; and even in the rest of 

]i{ij)(?r, where he? supplies some quotations from my book, 
they tire still numerous. 

I shall pass over Mr. IMcdhaigair.s misconceptions, except 
where 1 touch upon tluun incidentally, uinl shall at once 
Mtteiiipt to make* clear — which I do not think he has done — 
just wliat his theory is and what mine is, and the principal 
ililli'venccs hetween them. If 1 haw to repeat much that 
I allciapled to make plain in my book, at least, as my object 
there was to deline a metli<Ml ol entjuirv and t«» formiilale a 
iiiinihcr of provisional rules reacln?il by means of it. I may be 
ahle here to make a c^lear comparison *»! tnir «liveigent ibeorics. 

I shall have to eontine myself to this topic, which I uiuler- 
stnod was llie suhje<'t of the .symposium. It will alone 
occu]»y all ih(.' space at my disposal. I cann»»t therefore 
ileal wilh Air. McPougair.s acciMints of my theories of I)e.sire 
anil SiMitiinmit. 

Air. AIcl)ougall's theory of the relation of jirimary emoium 
tainsiiml is attraetive in its simjdieity. He h^ads np to it by 
!i gtMieral statement of the natuiv of instinctive bi*bavh»ur. 
“In every ease,'* lu' says, ‘•.scuiie seiise-impre.s.sinn. or rombina- 
tioii nt sensi;-impressifin.s, excites some ja'ifeetly dtMinite 
hchavionr, some movement or train of luoviuneiils which is the 
«a-iao in all individuals of the .sj>ecit‘s and ou all similar 
occasions’ {Smin/ Sec. l,Ch. II); Rueh behaviour being 

ninately <h;t(M'iiiined and direetinl to the end of preserving llu* 
iiiilividual or the speeioH. Tlii.s account reprc-smits the general 
“pinion of imturalisls, which, like him, I adopt. A‘ot. in the 
pusent paper, In^ forgets that ho has mailt* this admission in 
»» '*|iorfeet]y definite Udiaviour” 

nistincts ‘the same in all iiitlividuals of the species/’ and 
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uses this unjustifiable language of a phrase of my own carrying 
the same meaning. He charges me with attempting “ to give 
colour” to my “arbitrarily narrowed conception of instinct liy 
writing such phrases as the following: — ‘Behaviour ... of 
that stereotyped and definite character to which we usually 
restrict the term “ instinctive.” * ” And he goes on to ask me 
"*what justification” I have “for using the pronoun ‘we* in 
this large collective sense, implying a consensus of oi)iiiion ” 
(p. 43). 

This passage well reju'esents the t[uality of his criticisms, 
and illustrates his endeavour to attack at every point, even if 
inadvertently he attacks himself. 

We have now seen what the behaviour of innate disposi- 
tions must bo if tliese iunale disi)usitifUis are to be properly 
called instincts. We have next to consi<ler the psydnual 
process wliieh the excitement of an instinct invariably involves. 
This problem is hardly noticed l»y naturalists. 1ml. it specially 
concerns j)sychologi.sts ; llinmgh it they may hope to ini[»rovc* 
the general theory of instinct. 

The “ sense-impression ” tliai excites an instinct mn.st li.m* 
“meaning” says Jlr. Mcl)uugall, and we must regard it as 
“distinctly of the nature of jiei'ception ” (Suriftf t’li. 11). 

I answer that it is .so, doiil)tb?ss, in many eases, bni no evideneo 
is given to show that in others it is more than .sensation. That 
this sensation is “ favoured ” over other sensations e.xi)ericncetl 
with it may be aeeoun(e»l for by the innate eonnexion between 
it and the in.stinct. We come next to a (uirious tlicory of the 
“ l)sycbo-physical dispo.sition ” which is an iiLstinct. It consists 
of “ three corresponding parts, an arterenr, a ciuitnil, and a 
motor or efl'erent part, whose activities are the cognitive, the 
affective, and the ('onative features respectively of the total 
instinctive proee.ss” (/ 71 . cil., Ch. II, p. 32). Tliat wc can 
divide up our experience in tlii.s way soeiiis to me doubtfnl, 
and opposed to the general teaching of the inseparability of 
these thnje aspects of mental process. How tloes Mr. McDouif®^^ 
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](i)o\v that the afferent side is purely cognitive and not also 
'df'rctive, and that the central side is ailii^clive and not also 
ci/rniiive and conativc ? He does not know ; hut he «j;ives us 
instead his unHup|)urted assertion. 

Tliest* ))oints coniiecteil witli Mr. MeDougalls iheoiy of 
Instinet are minor ones: my piiiicipal disagn‘ement with liini 
conwTiis his staUmient tliat the aetivity of an instinct is acconi- 
puiiied in all cases by an emotion that s|MH;ially l»elongs to that 
msliuct. I will ipiote his own wc»rds: “ Instinctive hehaviour 
is always attended by Sfinie such emotional i*X(*iti*ment, liow- 
ever faint, which in each ease is speeifk* *ir peculiar to tfiat kind 
of liohavioui ” (c/i. c/7., p. 2S). Xow, if wt‘ ask ft»r any evidence 
of this necessary connexion hetween om* kind of “ instinctive 
lieliaviiun " and one kind of “emotimial i‘xciiement.” we iind 
that In* can only iintl “many cases” (//»///.) in which we e.!m 
infer trial a sjiecilic emotion is hdt, which no one ilciiii'S. Knnn 
this li(Monclud«*s that “ wc seem jastilh'<l in Ijclievinu ” (Ac/.) 
that it is so in all i-Jist‘s. This is tin* very ]Miint in 4 Ui'Sti«»n. and 
Ml*. Mi pougall assumes it. Now. llnui; is no ohjrctiun to 
Mr. Mid loUL'^a 11 assuming the eeiiiral point of his theory: hut 
in this c*ase it mast he held imKlestly as no mure than a hypo- 
llusis. We have ne.xt to cn(|uirt* whether it is a good hyjiu- 
thr'ji<. 

The hy|)otliesis that llie kiml of iii^iineiivc hdiaviour is 
nmniM-tcil witli iIm‘ kiml of “ emotional t‘Xcitenieni ” experienced 
wiih it, sreiiis to makt* tin? <|uality of the one the determining 
g’hninl ut the (ptality of the cither. This is his iletinitioii of an 
uistinei. It is a “di.sposition*' which, among ot lau' ellects, “dcler- 
iniiies its jiossessor to jwceive . . . olij«»cls of a certain cla.ss,’' 
and \{) “experience an eniotifuial exeiteuient of a paitieular 
qualiiv upon jierceiving such an ohj»*ct ” (np. rit., p. 20 ). The last 
4"<Jtation to which I have to refer detines the natuiv of this 
cinoiiunal cxcileineiit when the instinct is a “ prineiiml '* one : — 
^^hichof the principal instincts conditions, then, sfujie one kind 
® ti*noti()nal excitement, wliose quality is spi'citic or peculiar to 
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it ; aud the emotional excitement of specific quality that is the 
affective aspect of the operation of any one of the priiu'i]);i,{ 
instincts maybe called a primary emoticm ” (Ch. Ill, ]». 47) 
We have now j^ot the chief features of the theory: — (1) 'n„. 
kind of insliuetivc behaviour iletcrmims the riuality of t,iu; 
emotional excitement felt with it; and (2) when tlm insliiu;!, 
excited is a * primriivil one, the “ emotional excitement ** whioli 
is its “affective aspect” is what we eall a priiiiaiy einuiioii. 
It follows from tin* seeuinl that tliere must he at least as 
many primary emotions as there are ‘‘principal ” iiistimts; ainl 
the miml»er may he much lari^er than the eijjht recoirni^ed l,y 
him (see Sec. 2, Ch. III). 

What, then, are “ piiiieipar* instincts' An* iIh* msi- 
huildin.i' iiisliiiets ]>nncipal ” oiit‘s ; ainl if iu»!, why n«»i ' 
But if they are, wliat is ihe primary emotion comn-eted wilh 
them ? There is mine — iium% at Iea<t, which is the propi-r ami 
peculiar “ ulfeeiivi* aspect ” of lln*si» iiislinels. Wi* reiurii Im 
the first |Mi!nt of the iheoty. that wliicli niake< tie* kind ni 
iirstiiictive iHdiavinur— which we have to n‘iiieinlM-r is “per- 
fectly definite’' hehavioiir -diMiMinine the tpiality nf ilu* 
eiiioliunal “affect.” What a curious tlie<irv is this: tlial 
sufficiently <lefiiiite hehaviniir detfiinines an enioiiiinal exciie- 
ment of |)arti('nlar ipiality. But tli*? hehavii»iir yuii aiisML*r, 
must he innately (lj*t»Tniiiied. Why should iliai make the 
diffenuice ? Whv sluaiM not any kifid i>f h(diaviour, .st) k'Hi; 
as it is .sullicii*nlly delinite and coiu|>h*.\. ;.live rise loii particulMr 
emotion f This hehaviour consists of movements; siicii a suc- 
cession of iiioveiinmts oives ri.si; to a .succession of luolar 
sensations. Is it tin? pi^culiarity of lliese sensations lluit 
deterniinc.s the eniotirin and confers on it a j*eculiar quality ? 
If it is, tlufii the peculiar .sensations connected with oilier kiml^^ 
of definite amJ eoni|)lf;x Isdiaviour, not innately determined 
the result of habit, must also condition the exciteiiicnt of other 
emotions. When I take my watch at night out of my waist- 
•eoat, and, after winding it up, lay it in a certain place, all 
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wliile thinking of something different, this curn[ilex behaviour, 
this succession of definite movements, has a corresponding 
siKjcession of definit(» sensations. These, then^fore, should 
i^ive list) to a jiarticular emotion. I5ut there is no emotion 
at all — so far as those sonsatimis are eoneeined — and my mind 
is such a blank with regard to tlnMu, that a minute after they 
arc cnmpleled F cannot remiimlier whether I have wound up 
my watch or not. J)o not the sini]»ler kinds of instinctive 
hohavioui- s«>metimi*s resemble sueli luibitual actions > Instincts 
arc fiv«iuently ennijijiivd to babiis: .snm^^linles are ivgarded as 
iiihcriltHl habits. Wliy sbuiild nnt some instincts ojxuale t»» 
ovi)kc tlicir own peculiar l»ebaviour with as eoniplete an abs»*nci; 


(if eiiKUiniml excitement as d.» si.ine babiis ' 

II laay be urgiMl Uial tin* mcehanieal pcvicciiitii of these 
habils shdiils in the way of th»‘ir eliciting mnoiions : fur we do 
unt altciul Lo what we an* doing, ami if we «lo uoi attend to 
what we arc doing, ln»w can if iMUiditimi an “ cim.iional c.veite- 
mciii’ nf a parthMilar (piality ? Ihu it is ilijs meebanical 
l)cil‘ccti<»n which is S(» ofit-n insisted mi as (‘baractciistic of 
instincts, and if is this absence of intelligence which the 
alder writers on instinct empha.sised. This anlitln»sis of 
instinct and inlelligeiiee was. no dnubt a mistake. .S(» far, at 
least, as the more complex insiincls wm-f* cniict'nicd, which 
iv'luirc inlclligciii supervision; but so far as liicre is tliis 
innjhanical perfection in other cases, and ahstuicc of attention, 
lar will ilm iiisliuciivc hcliaviour U* iinaccom|.anicd hv 
ciiioiioii. 

U-l us ui‘xtsui)p„s.* that tl... .lothiiifniul U-havumr. 

whuh IS 111.], I toe an “finoiional i‘.\<itHiunl. *’ of jt.ir- 

t'ciilar (imility, is not like a niochanifally porfwt haltii, l.ut 
evolves attention and intelligent conin.l. What diffeivnee will 
Hs iijdkeif and what “ emotional excitement*' must there Iw 

t'r ^ *'»«• instance, I rt'-arranm* 

wliai t work-table so that I may able to iind 

want at the iiiuineiit with lem waste of lime than 
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heretofore. Here is complex and definite behaviour, whicli 
like some instinctive behaviour, occupies a considerable ainoimt 
of time and requires intelligent supervision. I do it 
fully and with eomphac ealiniiess of mind ; there is no trace of 
“emotional excitement.” But if the thct)ry be true tliai it 
the “kind of behaviour” which conditions the emotion, and 
gives rise to its “ speeilie ” quality, then there should a 
definite emotion conneeted with it. The fact that the “kind 
of behaviour” is innately di'termiiiod in the one caw*. and in 
the other has been ae<iuiretl through exjMU-ience, thait in the 
one it is common to a given species and in tlie other is moni 
or ]c.ss ])eculiar to the individual animal, cannot (Minfer on 
the former the mysterious pn»perty of exciting an einutnai of 
.specific tpiality. On the c«mtrary, if an emotion is I'xcited in 
either ease, it is more likely to he in tin* .seeoinl than in lln* 
first. For the first appnixiinates to a siertMityped anti mtM. haniiail 
action. 

If, then, •‘instinctive behaviour ” detcrmiin‘.s soim* kiiol of 
“emotional exciteiinmt ” which is“sjH*cific or peculiar” In it, 
tlii.s cannot he tine to tlie peculiar in<»lor sen.sations cimmcicd 
with that liehaviour. nor It) its htdiig innattdy tletcriuintMl, nor 
to it.s apprtjxiiiiating to a tlegre.; of mechanical j»tn‘l'i*cti«ui. in»r 
to its rettuiriiig inielligtuili .supervision : and we c.tn liml no 
facts here to .sujtport Mr. MeDougalls iheory. 

There is another coii.sctpieiici; of tlii.s theory which In* docs 
not seem to have rovcscen. If it is the “ kiml of liehavi«»ur ’ 
which determiiiiis the tpialily of the “ iim«»tional excitement, ” 
diffcreiiL kiud.s of htdiaviiuir will I»e accompniiieil by tlilfercnl 
emotions, am I tin? greater flit; tHiference hetwtnsii tin* kimls of 
behaviour the gntater will he the tliirereiice iKilwecii the 
emotions. \t)\v ajiply tliis to the facils. In niy chapter on 
Fear I have drawn allentioii to the many tlilfercnt types of 
behaviour that may he coniiect<5d with that eimitioii. There 
are two which are as much opjKJsed as any varieties of 
behavioui- can well be. The first is a fear which dcpcmls on 
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silence and immobility to escape from danger, as when the 
young bird, pecking its way through the shell, hears the warn- 
in’' cry and arrosts its action, or as when men hear the appnjacli 
of an enemy in the dark, and remain motionless and silent. 
The si'coiid is a fear that manifests the loudest noise and most 
viulcnt eflbrts to esca[)c of which an animal or a man is capable, 
jloth may be instinctive ; l)Ut, waiving this point, whetlier they 
1)0 s(i nr not, tliey ai'e two of the most contrasted modes of 
heliaviniir which it is possible to conci.Mve, and, therefore, 
according to the inference W43 have drawn from the theory, 
tliey ought to give rise to the most contrasted emotions. Yet 
wliiil an* tiic racist Ihith may spring from the same emotion 
«if fi*ar. 

Now, this seems to me as convincing a jnoof as we can iiiul 
that it cannot he the kind of •* iiisiinctive behaviour’* that 
dctcriiiiiics the (piality <»f the i*moli4in that may l»e connected 
willi it. At most, tliis behaviour to some exuuil iimditics the 
einotiun. without, however, altering its «*ssenlial (•haracler. The 
fcnr lliat we feid in lying silent and motionless ami lisD'iiing to 
the tliuiiiiiing of our hearts, trying even to make tniv breathing 
inaudilile, docs not ft*el (juite the same as the hsir that impels 
us to run as if the devil were heliiml us: but ihougli having 
such diverse sensational accompaniments. b»uh are the same 
primary emotion. 

I have hitherto «lealt with Mr. McDongall s theory fncii a 
dilVeuMit \M)int of view fnuii that which I ttuik up in my bimk. 
J-liero criticism «»f it bad to be ki*pt witliiii the narrowest limits 
mill subordinated to my general aims ; but I shall now ivfer to 
tliis other criticism. When I came to study the enmt ions of 
fear and anger, I saw clearly that there was not only one 
uistincUve holmviour of fear for a given species of the higher 
8-nimiils that feels the emotion, hut more than one. 1 shall 
lepcat the detailed ovhleiice I furnished in my chapter 
»» fear in ovitleuce of this, but, ossuiiiing it to lie true, I shall 
ask whether it Iks incompatible with Mr. McDougaH’s theory. 
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I judged that, at least, it called for a considerable recastinjr 
of that theory. Let us first recollect that, acconling tf) 
each one of “ the principal instincts,” when excited, coinlitions 
also the excitement of what “may h} called a prijiunv 
emotion.” dusi, tlieii. as each principal instinct is 
with one primary enmlitm, si» the siune ]»iinr.iry emolii)u luusi 
be conneetcil with only one instinct: theref(»re a piuraliiy di 
instincts connected with the saiia? primary emotion seems to 
be incuiisistent with his theory. It is not reipiisitc to pnjvi* 
that tliis plurality oeeiirs in the case (»f every ]iriiii:irv 
emotion, it is siillicient if it is proved to exist in the case nf 
one. Now, acc(‘vdin;^ to him, the cinutiuii of fear is "ilie 
affective aspect ” of ••'the Instinct of Flight” tCli. Ill, p. .pi). 
Yet he had ahso n»cognise«l that coneealinent is resuiii'il to 
under the iutluence at' fear, h«» was therefore compfUiMl hv 
his theory to assert that eoiKM^alment was part of the instinct 
of flight. — that, ill other word<, there eonhl he no concealment 
without a jirecedcni tiighl. I tried to shi>w lliat ihcie area 
numiier of cas»‘s tu’ llight wirhoiii concealment and of conceal- 
ment without tliglii. Vt‘i'V ilisiiigHiiinaisly, it seems to me, 
Mr. MclJougall in Ids pre.<eni pajM^.r attempts to foivc* the 
facts into agri’ement with his theory. “ I suhndt,’’ he says, 
“tliat the iiiilure of fear may he more properly sfaltil as 
follows: It is an instinct which impels the aidmal. or man. 
to seek cover and tln*re lie hid. It is thus a chaiii-iiistiin t 
of two link.s” (p. .'57). Notice that in place of tin* U'lin 
“fliglit,” in his hook, \u* here Huhstitiite.s the milder phrase 
** to seek cover.” For *■ llight,” if it has any proper nieaiiin^' 
in Vfdation to fear, means a siif^cesHum of rapid iiioveiiienls— 
whether hy ruiiiiiiig, hy .swiniiiiing, or hy Llie u.se of wings— 
for effecting e.sca]»e. Niiw, m th<?re are obviou.sly animals that, 
under the influence of fear, do not alway.s n'.sort to such rapiJ 
means of locomotion as tlujy {io-sm'sh, hut, being either at tlie 
entrance of their holes, have only to drop into them, or, moving 
about ah v'adv under cover, liave only to lie quiet where th^} 
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an*, l»eing near cover, liavc only to crcei) stealthily into it, 
because of these patent facts, we have the sulistitution of 
till* plirase “ seeking covc^r ” fur the term “ Hight.** But the 
plirase “seeking cover” •ineaiis seeking eoneealmeiit, ainl 
seeking CMHicealmeiit neetl not involve fliglit. In such cases, 
Iherefoie, the instiiiot is not eonstitutcMl of these two links. 

We have seen how Mr. MeDougalls thouglit on such 
iinpoTtaiit iiiaLLers as tln‘ nature of the instinct connected 
with a primary enioti«ui 11 uel nates, let us now eiujiiire more 
|i!irlienljirly concerning “ihc insliiiei of lliglit ” wliich, at least 
in his book, he deehireil to he that whieh gives rise to tlie 
pviiuaiy eiimtion of Umw. We an* vrvy apt. in s]KMking in 
ibis general way of //o in.slinet of Higlil. to fnrgei lliat there 
may he as many dilleient insrinels of llighl as there are animals 
that eiiijilov dilfen'iit modes of raphi loeomotioo to escape from 
<laiiger. Xt»w. wi* know that then* is an instinct i»f llighl in 
hinls whicli, llurngh imjierfecl when tlie y»»ung bird leaves the 
iiesl,yot enables it to lly before it has h*arnt i*y juactiee. Ihit- 
the insliiiei of lliglit in l»irds is not only eonnecled with the 
taiioiijiii of fear, it suliserve< alleiinuions that employ this means 
i)f locijiiioiion to attain their einls. When, ihen^toiv. tin* instinct 
ef flight is s|»oken of as proper to h‘ar it must he this insliiiei 
ef flight muditieil. We may .say that the bird flies more rapidly 
under the inlluence of fear; but is it eerlain that anger »>r the 
joy (if exeicise may not inii»el it to a lliglit as rapid A soldier 
laay run to attack an eiieiiiy with the same speeil that he runs 
fiway from him. What seems di.stine.tive of the flight of fear is 
ratlier the lUrei’tioii whieh the fleeing animal lakes. This 
‘■upiKriiy to take the right din^ction is either instinetive or 
•tcnuiied by exiK*rienee. But in either case the foumlatiiuis of the 
niHtincts of tlighi eoiniected with fear an* the instincts of 
locoinoti(jii oi dillbrent a[a*eies of animals. 

As iiiy first ohjcctiuii to the theory of Mr. MeDougall was 
a ]iriiiiary eiuoticin may employ diflerent instincts for the 
atUiiunent of its end in different situations, so my second was 
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that the saiue instinct may subserve the ends of diffcKMit 
emotions. Thesi? instincts of locomotion are a clear proof of 
tliis fact. Upon these two imiK)rtant fachs, as [ believe tliom 
to be, iny theory of tMuotion is baaed. 

We have seen how Mr. MoDouj^all, in the ease of fear, 
driven to represtmt insiinctive flight ami instinctive eoiuMul- 
ment as necessarily coniieetetl in a single chain-in.stinct: Imw 
will he, from the pjiint of view of his own tln?ory, have to iluul 
with the other instinctive modes of behaviour which I tiieil to 
sliovv were als<) eliaraeteristic of fear/ To takt* only two of 
them: them is the death-shamming instinct; lluae is iho 
clinging of the young to the {liirent animal. How will lie iIimI 
with these iiistincls ! Now it is obvious that lie cannot juin 
them tr» the instincts of tlight and eoncealineni to fnnn .i 
still more complex chain-instinct : fur to say that whenever 
the child clings to Ids mother fnmi fear he must .sinniljito 
death ami run away ami lnd»‘ wtmld he loo al».>unl. Wlial 
resource, then, is open lo him if he is to hold to his iheoiyf 
He lakes the only alternative short of denying that tln ic aio 
such instincts. Jfe denies llnil they are or liehuig t'l fear. 
The |Mis.sagc in winch he .states lids deserves lo he iitinteil in 
full. “ l»y iiieluding under fear,*’ he .says, “a nuinher of 
emotional slates which are in popular spei'cJi called fear (a.*? 
when I say * I fi'ar I have lost my tniil)rella ’), hut which aiv 
of quite dilVeicnl ualure and anj more properly called .••slales of 
anxiety, .Mr. Shand atlcin|it.s to make the iiinali* system of hai 
still more complex, ct)mpri.se a still largi.T immhcrof lendencic.s 
impul.sc.s, or instincts " (pp. :{0, 

I need add nothiiig t<» this <!xcept to point out lliitt 
Mr. Mcl)ougaIl iinist resort to the same, device.s in alhuiiptinj; 
to explain away the vaiietif*H of heliavioiir conne(‘tcMl witli 
other primary cniotioii.s. I will refer to one other ease. I 
have always inairitained that joy and sorrow were priiiiarv 
emotioiiH. Mr. McDougall, in his ho<.)k, <lenied that they were. 

I tried to show that there was a primitive wwrow in 1'^*® 
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pr^jj^LMue of bodily suftcrin^. the expression of which was the 
cry fnr help (//. 2, Ch. IX. pp. 2,3). He now ado]»ts this, but 
it would be inconvenient for his theory to sillow it to be (!alled 
sorrow. For there is another variety of sorrow, tlie l)eliaviour 
of which is expressed in ellbrts tt> vftst«)re the ]»ast; so he 
jliarovers that the former is pro|MM*ly called distress” (p. 49). 
“The iiiiiiie ‘Sorrow,*” In* says, “should, [ siibinit, be restrictcMl 
to this tender ref^rot, which is the retrf)S]iec1ive desire that 
springs from a sentiment of hive ilein ivcMl of its olijeet’* (p. 48). 
JJcidlv some knowledgti Ilf human nature is refiiii-ile if we are 
lo treat of these ipieslion.s. Mr. McDoiigiill has not recogiiistMl 
such an tdemeiilary fact as that bitltu* sorrows an* as familiar in 
the experience of love as the .sorrows that are lender. He next 
proci'eds to tell me, inaeenrately, my own theory, namely that 
the “impulse to re.ston* its object*’ is “the lendeney of the 
sciiliinent of love *’ ;V/oW.) It is not ///# tmideiiey, bnt one of 
the lendeie'ii'S of love. He eonelndt\s with another niisci»nc«‘p- 
tioii. lie charges me with regarding this temleiiey “as ilie 
sjjceilii* impulse of a primary (^motion of sorrow " •' //oi/j. Xow 
1 have a chapter in my book (/>’. 2, (3i. X) in whieb 1 carefully 
exphiin that this is one of '• tln» siTondary tendencies of sorrow *' 
(p. •»!!»), wliicli are maiiilVsied only in sentiimmls.* 

I liave next to di'al with a Y«*rl»iil ipicr-iion. AVln n 1 had 
recognised the variety of behaviour that may aii>e from the 
same eiiiolinii in ditfen*nt <'in'umstaiic«>s, aud. therefore. (In* very 
cuiu]ilex system which t lie emotion may have. 1 eouhl not call 


* III ri-fi.TriKv ti) llisgiist, Mr. MelHnigall rfinarks that I acciuit his 
'i(?u that tliiTi* aiv “two origiiuil varivtii*-** ... a tactile and a ^iista- 
fp. 11). f fiTtiiiiily linlil this tliiMii'Y, siiu*i' it is iiiy own. If 1 had 
•11 optiMt it fioiii I should have ackiiowlfdgcd iny debt. In one of 
»\u.i ouivei'sjitioiis 1 had with him during the wriiiiig of his lKH»k 
1111 ^ 1 * T'*l** ^^ ***‘**'*’'** '''liieh w;w in iiiy MS., though 1 had never 

r . ^bdkingall iiiiist have forgotten this. There are other 

tlmt*!/ l“^tween our iNMiks that have a similar origin, as for instance 
tint Vi '‘re thiue kinds of Sentiments, liove, Hate, and Hes|irct, ami 


eniotloiiT*^***” *** * primary emotion in the aame seiwe as are other 
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this system an instinct, and the emotion tlie “ affective aspect ” 
of it, as 'Sir, SIcDoui^all lias done*, iH^eausc! of the variety nf 
instincts that may he eompristHl in this system. In reviewimr 
my book in 7V/t' PltHasuphhtl Prrini\ IMr. W. K. Wri^dit says, 
“It seems to tlit» reviewer that, while Mr. Sliaiul has mud,. 
good jioinl against Mr. McDoiigall in showing tliat an eiimLiou 
may find expression in one of .‘n^veral nioiles of hohavionr. ami 
that ihe same mode nf liehavionr may lie attached to iliiliToni 
emotion.s it mme the less rtmiaiiis more advantageous to leUin 
the term ‘ iiistinci ’ h»r the lUitiri* dis[Mi>iiiMn which Shand imIIs 
the ‘ system of tlie eiiiolinii/ and to coiitim; ‘i‘niotiun’ lo il„. 
alVective ])has«* ‘ luesenl in eonscionsnes.s/ ”* \nw I eerlainlv 
do confine the term “ min)! ion ** to the side of Ue* sv^iem 
“present in consi'ioiisness,*’ hut since the instiniMs ih.it may I.,, 
contained in this sysiein are active in dillereiit siinatinns. I ilii| 
not iVtd that I i.'Onld call the g^nnip of them “an insiimi.' I 
should not have felt this diilii-nh v if all theM» in.>!ine.l> eniil.l In* 
reganled as liid^s in a sirigh* (diain-iiisliie't. This. I ihiiik. I 
have shown they cannot he. 

.Since, tiuii, I eoneeived lliaf. ihe system of an eimaieii 
iiiiglib contain a variety of iiisrincls. I rearrheil a eiuieeptii.n of 
the relation of instimM i«» enioiion very dilferent from lhai •»! 
Mr. Mcl)oiigall. Fer in.->teail of the ••111011011 being a ]»arl nf lln* 
entire system of the iiistiiiet, snme in.slinets at least wiTe parts 
of tin? entire sy.^lmii <if the emotion. I regarded iiistinels as 
providing no more than lierediiarv iiio(h»s of hehavioiir. eniniimii 
to some species of animal for the aUaiiimeiit of ends. 
might he connected with any emotion to which they wtau 
serviceuhle. Insteail of the picture that Mr. MeDonga lais 
drawn of the “insliiiet.s as the prime movtMS of all Inna*!** 
siKuety ” (Sijriftf pstfrh,^ (;ii. n, p. 44 ), driving it i“ p**'" 
destined ends, I conceive of the instincts ns jier-sisting iinkcd 
but with their methods of indiavionr changed hy ac<j!!in''l 


* iSf^pteiriUrr, Vol. XXIII, p. 5. 
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iiigrcilifiutB, and though still directed to the old hioh)gical ends, 
directed also to the aci^uired ends of <jur gresat sentiments that 
value welfare, honour, and truth above life itself. 

Tlie thinl ground alleged hy nui in my book against 
Mr. JlcDougall’s theory of the relation of inslinct to juimary 
onudion was that an instinct may hi* *;xeileil wilhmit nect\s- 
savily evoking any parlieiilar emotion. This has not the same 
im|»nrUnc«^ as the otln*r two ohjeiitions, for even assuming it it> 
]i(* true tlial “ emntionsil excitement, however faint/' must 
aicmiifMniy tlm exe.ilement of every instiin-t. al IimsI tin* .viame 
instinct may be accomjKmie.1 by difreri*nL cnnUiiuis. I urgeil 
this l>oint only because it seemed to nu* a fact of inlr«isi»e( iion 
that, for instance, siuin* ty]»i<-al behaviour id' fear may bi? 
idicited wlnTt* I be aeiion is very sudileii without the emotion 
being cxi*iti*d with it. So many jMMijde Imvj* bad ibis exjieri- 
on(!(‘, siiineliiiies fe<*ling the fear after lb**ir tl.tugei ba^ j»asseil 
when they reJieet on it. but in»l feelitig it at the lime, tliat 
I do not ibink it can lu* gaimsiid. 

I bave now dealt with Mr. Mel tinigalT.s ilnMiry. In llit‘ lirst 
]>lace J bave tried to show tbat it is only an assumjdion ; in the 
second place, ibal as smdi it is not a good hypoibesis, since it 
i-ontlicts with the facts; incidentally 1 bave iiietl to make tbe 
jn’orniiient features of my own theory clear. It inlerpnUs 
tlio priiic.j])al facts to wbndi I bavt* referreil. with wbieh 
Mr. Mcl>iiu<:iiirs llieory w in loiiiliel. I tin imi that 

It is jK'vfwt. I tlo lint hi'lievt* in jiiMl'ivt l In'niios. I try to 
make theories elear at certain jMiintR. while leaviiijf tlioin 
'niilethieil at others, — elear in those iliivetions where I have the 
facts whicli they have to iuteriinn, vafine in others where I 
have not yet jjot the facta. Jty this inethfNl theories hee'iine 
f'exihle ami uroKieaaive, and adaptahh* to tiie new facts which 
mir reseaivh may hrino to liglit. 

Me have consiilered ilie relation in whieli i»rimary emotion 
» luit 8 to msiinct, I ahail now try to make clearer my own 
conception of primary emotion. Priinury emotion is at liral a 
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biological force jnirauing its innately determine*! end by moans 
of instincts and other dispositions organised with it. It 
iinilorived from any other extant emotion. Asemol itm it is also 
“ feeling,” and lias the siH‘c?ilic ipialily of the ]>riinary enioiiou 
which it is. It is not necessarily an inten.se feeling; it is sduhs 
times a very faint om‘. hut it always has this ipuility .so lonjr 
it remains llie .same emotiim. The ipiality of its feeling, 
which makes us feel it to he anger fear, or jtiy or sorrow, 
for instance, — is much more closely conm*cti.*d with the organic 
sensathuis that enter into it than with the motor siuisatious 
that accompany till* inslim tive and acipiireil inoiles of hehavimir 
which it initiates. Hence then* may he very ililliuvnl iiioiles 
of heliavit)ur connectod with the saim* primary emotiiui witlnaii 
its fuiulaim iital <inality hidng alle<*led hy them. 

Primary emotion is also i‘.-seniially conative, since ii U a 
force directed to the ju’eservation of life; hut its original 
biological end is suppleim3ntt‘d in man, at least, hy a numlM*r nf 
acipiired end.<, and hy ihem his frerdom and pntgn*';'* ;uv 
as.siiretl. Wlieii wo comj»aro tin* original hinlngiial end with 
these acipiired cmN, tie* i-nd wliieli is common to all of lln*iii is 
.stuiiething excoedingly al«>traet. 

Thirdly, <*iii«iii«»n has always its cognitive aspect. It Ij;ks 
he awuvciioss, and in man the thoughts chaiacti i isti*- oi' the 
emotion which it is. 

This lieiiig what |irimarv emotion i<, so far as I iiiidcr- 
stand it, I >liall finally try ti» make clear the nature of llu* 
in.stincts which it employ.s, ilealing in«-identally with some of 
Hr. McDoiigall’s principal misconcejitions. 

One of his charges that most friHjuently recurs is llial I 
separate the dis])osiiioiis of emotions from the instincts. M) 
claim, he says, that uti eniDtioii may emphiy <lifTen*nt instinct^ 
will not ‘‘justify the separation of the insliucts from the 
affective tlisjMisitioris” (p. 2S), Now, so far from seiKirating -i 
primary emotion from tlie itmtiiicts hy which its end is attained, 

I state explicitly that these instincts are part of its systcia 
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Por system of the cinulioii is much larger than that 
jiarl wliich we call the emotion. Ilia unfounded charge 
jj, apiM^rently based on niy denial that, when one of th(?sc 
iiisLiiK'ts is aroused, the emotion must he felt witli it, since 
I cniiceive that the same instinct may jiossihly subserve 
(liffeiviit emotions, and that, in some cases, the instimrl may 
evolve ils own api)roi»riale behaviour witljout there Ixang 
aiivtliing imm* in the mind than the imiiulse to achieve that 
Ijfliavioiir. How mmdi s(‘]Kiration is there liere ? Vet he 
proceeiLs to make this charge the ground of a most fanciful 
intcrpivtatiou. lie says tliat I am influenced hy a '‘cnule 
|)svcho-]»I»y^ical dualism/’ and that I use “instinct*’ “as a 
iiieaiis of hridging over the gulf lii'iwcen menial and hodily 
|Mo(icsses” (p. 28). We have all lioard in this So(;ieiy of the 
uuciciil iloctriiie of the Terlium l^nid. Instincl, lie thinks, is 
my Tcrliuiii fjuid. Hut 1 did not need mie, and if I did I 
should answer that .Mr. McDoiigall, in retpiiring me tn justify 
it, w«)uld lie Confusing the stamlp »inl nf M-ience with that of 
meta{iliysics, which latter alone has l(» furnish a linal and 
coherent theory of the relation of bn»ly ami miml. 

Anoilier of his principal misconceptions coiumtiis the meaning 
which 1 have attached to the lerni '•instinct/* He says that 
‘ often I seem t*) identify an instinct with a reth x mechanism 
nf the nervous syslmii that has no mi'iilal function, whose 
uiKTatinns contrihute nothing (o con.sci<»usness ” (j*. L*.'*);-- even 
ivllcxes may he accompanied hy sensiitions ;--iliat still I 
Ji'hnit that imjadscs spring from the excitcmenl of instincts, 
but lie says I do not think it worth whih' noting that an 
niipulse is innately linked with “ some cognitive disposition." 
io liim it “seems very much woiih while" t|'- -t»\ There is 
iiot only no passage ipioted to excuse his miseoiu-epliou. but 
there is my exjiress statement to controvert it. I say ; " If our 
l»Dinitive impulses have not thought, in the narrower si*nse. 
•ty have a certain i»rostJCHftive awareness. They an' hn^king 
^r'V'Ud to the next step in advance, though they do not 
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ilotiiiitely anticipiito it” {Jl :5, Ch. F, 1.— “Of the nilliMonee 
between Impulse, Api^etite, aiul Emotion ”). He proceeds still 
further to miseonceive what I mean liy “ impulse.” H,. 
that, in my view, “ the excitement of an instinct invidvi^s nn 
feeling Imt i>iily impulse or eomition ” (ji. 27). Again neilhfir 
reference nor tpiotiitu)n : what is worse he does not renieml,,.,. 
that tliree pagtvs earlier (p. 24- he has i|noted tlie hdh^winir 
statement of mine concerning the nature of inipnlses:-~“ T|n.j,. 
feelings have imt often the iiiilivhlual distinctness of fear mnl 
anger'’ (R 1. t’h. III). .Vgain mi p. 4;V.) I say : “If we eammt 
reganl the appetites merely as rronation, neitlier can we 
regard the iinjuilses." Tlaw |M*ssess fi‘eling. are “iileasaiii or 
unpleasant under varying I'unditiiins/’ and •*i»ven eapahlc nf 
a CMnsidi'ralile »legret‘ of excitmiiiuit under prolnngcsl ehstnu-. 
tieii ” r!n*se are samples nf (ns enlici<ins. 

The distinction lMUwi.*en the iiji|>nlses and Iheeniotinas i.s 
an excce«lingly ilitlieult «»iie. I say that, loeketl at as * ^latiial 
facts,” wo might )»e tempted to delitn* tln^ fnnm*r as " innIilliT- 
entiated. prusjiective emotinns” (]». 4.V.);, hee.iuse they iiivnhr 
cognitinii as wtdl as j»h*a-urf* and disph'asurt?. and undri' 
rd^stmetinn are apt to iKtconie excited. If they are iii»t 
emotions, it is ll•rlain, at h-asl, that thi\v are capahlo cf 
arousin'.: »*nioti>»n, as ang»*r at ohstrueiion, ami repugnaiu'e to 
the contimiance of the jirc.sent state, llut they are generally 
assumed to he dilferent. frmu emotjoii.s. The great mmiht-r cf 
them, in (MUnparisnii with tin* emotiniis. is a striking fa'‘t.a.s is 
also tlndr lack »»f iinlividnality. All through tin* day iia|Milses 
.suec'ciMl one aimiher in oiir mimis. If I am tired I fed an 
impnlso to sit down ; if I have [•••stijd tin » long, an iin|MiIse lor 
oxen iso ; if I am nneomrortahIe,an impulse to vary my position. 

I have an im]ml.se to writ**, an impulse to .stop writing, Mtt 
imjiulse to feel the fre.sh air, an imjjulso for greater hoililj 
warmth or coolne.ss. These impiilKe.s, as well as many others, 
recur from day to day ; hut no one, apart from theory, woaM will 
them emotions. Vet they not only, tw we have seen, are apl' 
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■to ^ivo rise to cmotioiw, but, in many eases, spring from them. 
Kor instance, a disagreeable afcite of tlio boily is apt to give rise 
to ivi»ngUiiiico, the re[>ugna»icc, to an iinpiilsci to got out of this 
slate into some (»tlier. On the other hand, are there not often, 
as Ih'nl*. Stout wcmld say, ‘‘ short cuts ” ? l)u**s not tlie disagree- 
able slate of the body tdlen «lirectly initiate some cdiange. of 
position, not tjiily without retiuiring an emotijjii of n‘pugnauee. 
but without even our fetding an iniimlse ' I i;annot always 
verify tl»e presenee of iin|mls(‘ when 1 change my |iii-iti«»ii, when 
I get up or sit ilowii, take up a pen to write nr put ii down. 
It is these sort of dniihls that assail me wh«*n I read 
Mr. .MeHougairs assuraiu*e ih.it there i< always an emolinii 
4 ict;onipaiiying an insiinelivu aetivily, \vhi*r»*as 1 am nut con- 
vinced that there is always an ini]iulM‘ felt, although I 
iuli»pl Ibis as a hypoiliesis. .Mr. Mel tnun.iH s r*«niliden«a‘ in 
dealing with thesis ililliiuilt ({Ut.*stinns ama/i'S me. I think it 
wiser ti» he r.iuthms, as we have no diri'«*t knowledge of what 
is [»n'senl in llte minds of animals. Si» also with n‘g.ird to 
this jpiest ion of the dillerenee hel ween emotions ainl inipnlses. 
We have to avoid dogmatism and to formulate our tentative 
liypollieses to interpret sueh facts as we have heeii aide to 
giiisp. \\ ilhout. then, in my ho*ik, ppueunieing any detinite 
Opinion as to whether impulses are or are not a kiml td 
undilleroiilialed emotion, I try to diri*el atliMitiou to a certain 
hnieiiunal relation hetwi*en lliem. In the system of an 
euioiion there will he a variety of ditVereni dispositions to 
dilVenmi kinds of heliaviour so far as tlu* end of the eiiiotiuu 


ailuiuahle hy diversity of means, (oniu'eted with theses 
<IiiVereui kinds of behaviour then* will Ihj in the mind the 


dillciviit iiiipulsf^s that elieii tlieiii. Tim Siiine tMnolioii. then, 

''ill ho capable of elieitiiig a nuiiil><*r of diUerent impulses in 

dilli.uiit situations. L iheixdorc concluded that im]mlses bore 

relaiuui to emotions similar to the relation whie.h emotions 

>ur to siiuiiments. That wjis my tentative hviiothesis of their 
I’elation. ‘ 
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Now wliile on p. 28, and again at the top of p. ^ 
Mr. Mc-Dongall is inclined to minimise the difference Ijetw^oii 
impulses and eniotions, Siiying that I liad taught him tliat “tlie 
all-important distinguisliingfeatui-e of an emotion is its temleii(*y 
to work towards some specilie end ** (p. 28), and that impulsivs 
also have ends, yet, wlien he comes to discuss Desire, whidi Im 
says I rightly detine “as an imimlse Ijceonie conscious of 
end,” he ft»rgc(s what lie has said, his conception changes, jiinl 
aft(u- remarking that I would ivlust? to class “desire” with the 
sentiments, he g»M.*s on to say that he tliinks 1 am “ aware tliat 
this would he just as iiuprt»per as to cla.ss it with the eniotions.” 

(p. 44.) ' 

1 cannot deal further with Mr. McDougairs miseoncejdioiis, 
but as I wish to distinguish the diller<*nt varieties of inslincls 
mure clearly than 1 have done in my book, I will examine tiic 
charges he makes again.st me of misunderstanding “inslim;l.” 
lie does not, of (‘ourse, use such a mild term as this. He apciises 
me of “arbitrarily” restricting ihe term (p. 2!)), and Iw'cause I 
say that there is only “ one kind of behaviour ’ connected wiili 
a given instinct, he “submits'' that ibis “is an arliilrarv ami 
wholly baseless as.su million and is contradicted l»y a niiiltiindc 
of fads” (p. 29). If I have arbitrarily resn-icied tlie meaiiingof 
the term, lie iniglil at lea'll remember bow I liav(‘ restricted it. 

I con.sidere*! a number of u.^^es <»f the term “ instinct.” There is 
what is s]»oken of as tin* “ iiareiital in.slinct.” I tried to shew 
in my hook (p]i. 40, 4.‘») that this instincl is a gnmp, or rather 
a system, of instiiiets, that the “ in.^tinct of self-preservation ” is 
also a name applii*d to a niimlHjr «if instincts all of which have 
this einl of .s(*lf-pre.‘i<u viilion. J*'inally, there are what hav** hccii 
more recently called *■ chain-instinets.”* These also are .systems 
of iirstinets (see IJ. 11, Cli. XIV, ]». 271). Now, in considerhig 
the relation of instinct to fmiotioii I trifsl to confine niyscll to 

♦ Seo “ Jnslintt,” by Curvuth iiead, lirit, Joum. PijfM., Vol. IV, 
Part 1. 
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siiiiilo instincts, to the constituents of such yroups, and to limit 
tlir unqualified employment of the term “ instinct ” to them. 
fl wjis obviously not the yroup, or systcun, as a wliole 'ivliieh 
was n*fen*t‘d to in my statement that “an instinct has only 
one kind of behaviour connected witli ii” (p. 102), since 
I liad i>oint»Ml out tiui variety of behaviour involve<l in 
the “i>Jirental instinct.” lUit, as Mr. McDou^all lias si>ecially 
refenvd to these chain-instincts (jip. 2.0, 31), I shall now 
cousiilcv the l»euring on liis theory of one of the most coni- 
Hlex of tlieni. I will take his examide of the solitary wasps, 
iKJcause these insects have Ikmmi so udniirahly and minutely 
stuilied by M. Fahre and Mr. and ilrs. reckhain. 

AVe may regard the whole process liy whicli solitary wasps 
.select llu: groiiinl for their nests, make liudr nests, altaek and 
kill or paralyse tlieir prey, fly with it i>r drag it to their nests, 
draw it in, lay an egg, attach this t«i llie «lead or jiaralysetl body 
Ilf tin* ]>n*v which lias to stu've as too l for the larva when it 
matures, and finally eh»se up the nest so that the position of 
it may he concealed from other animals. — all tliese ditS.Tent 
kinds of iiislinetive behaviour, we may regani as ju’in eeiiing 
from ii single cliaiii-inslinc!. lurause they belong logifiher and 
work progressively to a single innately dcUnniined end. AVhul 
is this end ! It is the ]»reserYalion of the species to which the 
animal belongs; not its own preservation. This one eompli- 
caied chain-instinct is. therefore, no other than the j»arental 
instinct of these animals. 

Now Air. AIcDoiigall says. “ Kaeh of the principal iiisliiicls 
C'onditioiia . . . some one kiiul of emotional excilemciil 
wlio.se ipmlitv is specific or ]»eeuliar to it ” ^('h. Ilh. and tliat. 
iu the case of priiicijial instincts, we call this excitement a 
primary emotion. Ih, has never, I think, explained what he 
means by this term “ i»rincii»al,” and it is susctquilde of different 
inteij»rotalioiis, flat there is no amhiguity : he includes 
^ pJtreiital instinct” in his list of principal instincts UI) 
that instinct which has Tender emotion as its affective 
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aspect. This he regards as “a true i)nmary” (Ch. III). 
lias never appn^ciated the evidence which I hroiiglit Ini-wanl* 
to show that “ tender emotion ” is the name of a class of vi-w 
different emotions, as pity, gratitude, icverence, asjiiraiiun, 
tender Joy and tender sorrow. Wliieh of these i.s his i»riinjiiv 
emotion ? He lias never answere<l this ciueation, and ln» 
liiul it dillicult to answer a<le(iuately. lUit let tliis ohjeciiou 
pass. We will assume in his l»ehalf that there is only 
tender emotion, that this is primary, and corresponds to ilie 
excitement of the parental imstinct. 

How, next, can he deal with ihe various instincfs of (lu. 
solitary wasp whij*h are incliideil in its parental iiKtiiu i ' 
Mr. and Mr.s. rcckliam have atteiniileil to distinguish ilwso 
insiincts. (1) Since they found that wlicii tin* y«»nng enicrL,'*,‘iI 
from tlic pnjui case and giiaweil their way out (»f the iiind crU '* 
in which they were horn, ilial these wasps were ready t.o.stiii;i 
if touched, “ thiusling out the sting ami moving the iihilonien 
about ill various directi<»ns — “movements well directcir’— 
they lightly (•onclmled that ‘•'stinging ... is an iiistini-livc 
act'* {fp, p. 29'1). rJ) They next remark that ‘■iIk* 
particular method of attack ami capture juaclised by (‘jicli 
species in securing its prey is instinctive,” ami thi-y give 
examples of the melli(id.s i»ractis*sl hy dilferent species {ihiiK.. 
(3) ‘*Thc mode of carrying their hooty is a true instinct. 
Puiiiphilus takes hold of her spider anywhere, hut always drags 
it over the ground, walking hackwanls; Oxyhehis clasps her 
ily with the hind legs, while Ueiiihex uses the second pair l'» 
hold licr.s tightly against tiic under side of Jier tliorax. >]arli 
w’orks after her own fashion, and in a way that is uniroriii i‘»i 
each species ’* (p. 200). Here, we may nmiark in passing, is an 
illnstralion of that “<iiie kind of Ijehaviour ** which I allegetl to 
be connected with eacli iiistiiict. (4) The fourth wlikli 

* Ch. “ Tender Kmothai,*’ in ProfeHHor Stout*# 

Psychology, 
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lilt* IVckhaiiis noticed cniiccriied the clioice of the foo«l: “no 
fly i(»bljer over takes spiders, nor will the ravishiii* of the spiders 
eiiair'*- to h(»eLles or huj^s" (p. 295). The lifih in.stiiict concerns 
the caro of llie victim “hefore the hole is iinide”: “ prepiirinj; 
tlienest before the food supply is sihiuiimI ” — as in Aiiiiiiophihi 
uiul t)tliers-'“ is certainly instinctive ” (p. 2fH;). (G) The “ way 
in wliicli some of thc.se wasps act after briiij^in^r the jirey to the 
ucst” is an instinct, tine “places the grasshopper at tin.* 
to the excavation ainl then enters to see that all is 
rijrlit before dra^gino it in ” (Uhl.). (7; The “gem-ral style of 
the nest d(*peiids upon instinct’* (/7oV/.). 

Then* are, then, at least seven insiincts. if these oli.'ieiva- 
tioiis are correct, included in this wonderful “ i haiu-insiim.l,” 
which is the iiarenlal inslinet of the animal. It would not be 
(liilieiilt to find (»lber.s. If stinging is an iiislinclive ael, so i> 
the ilidit of these wasp.s. There are also the imi»oiianl eon- 
a*Jilim*nt-instincls by which ilillerenl species of these auimal.s 
close their nests. Tliu.s Amniophila elosi*s h**r nest sonieiimes 
with a piece of tMitli, st»melimi*s with a piece of stone with 
sonuMNinh to cover it; in i me ease it was “so neatly covt*red 
as to he ahiio.si imlislinguishahle ' tp. 

Now whether llie.se in.stincts he more or less numerous, 
how can Mr. Mclhmeall interpret them im his ilie«»rv ' They 
ciniiiot he “ ]»rincipal " iii.stiiiel.s, or he would have l«» liml a 
laimary eniotion for each of them. He could not ihi this, mnl 
if ho could it Would he contrary to his theory that the jureiital 
mslinct has one primary emotion — the tender einotiim — as its 
•illbctive aspect.” If, then, these instiin-ts he suhordinate, 
"hat “principal instincts** are there i>lher than “the inslinet 
of solf-prcservation *’ and this “ jiarenlal inslinet *' ; f*u* all 
othew ave sulH)v.Unato t.i I horn. In tlml rasa* wf slu.ul.l liaw 
‘ailj two luiiuury enioliuiis. lint let this piiss. Tlim* iiistiiK’ts 
we wiliussvune arc sulwnlinate, still, have they not all their own 
^lecitic oiimlions, for, according U» him, “ instinctive liehavionr 
wwajs attended by some such emotional excitement" 

V 2 
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(Ch. II)? It follows from this theory that there will Ih» 
ililfereiit emotions connccteil with these instinets: aimieh bettor 
conclusion ihaii the one previously reacheil, but eontnuliciory 
of his ceiitml theory that each of the juiiiciiial instinels cnn. 
ilitions only “one kind of emotional exciteniLMit ” (Cli. [I I). 

We have assumed hitherto tliat all the instincts conijuiscj 
in this “ lirineipiil ” instinct are subordinate, yet if wt? l„ok 
closer we lliul that two of them are included in his list of jnin- 
cipal instincts. There is the instiiiel by which the wasp attacks 
its i»rey, and thei*e is the instinct by wliicli it closes its nost. 
The first is the conibative instinct or. as lie calls it, “The iiisiima 
of IMi^macit y : the second is the instinct of ConcealniiMit. Tin; 
first gives rise to the primary emotion of anger and the secnml, 
to the primary emotion of fear, on his theory. For allhougli in 
his book he called the second “the iiistimitof flight,” being now 
more impressed by the beliavninr of concealiiuMit, he ddincs it 
as an instinct that im|K.*ls an animal “ to seek (*over and ih«*re lio 
hid,” The excitement of this “ j»riiicij»al instiiicl ” islhcnaccuin- 
])aiiied by two otlior {iriinary eniotb'ns besides leinler einniioii, 
whicli is contrary to Ids theory. Here, loo, we tind, as in many 
other cases, an instinct of conceahneiit working iiidet»einlently 
of any instinctive flight from an object of fear. 

Mr. McDinigairs ihcfiiy. th«Mi, wliiclievci* way we ai)]»roacIi it, 
fails to interpret the facts, and involves ns in contradictions. 

I shall finally consider the bearing of this study of a very 
important chain-instinct on my own theory. IajI ns first, for 
clearness’ .sake, classify the instincts according to tlieir ib giw 
of complexity. In the first cla.ss, having the highe.st degree of 
Cfunidexity, I shonld place the parental iiistiiicl.s, which, in i»iir 
present case, contain llie seven siihordinatc^ instincts already 
specified. In the second class I slioiild pbicc many of theso 
subordinate instincts a.s, for in.'itance, the nest-buibling instinct, 
the instinct of attack and destruction of prey; the instinct 
by which the wasp drags or flies with its prey to the nest ; and 
t)ie instinct of ooncealiiient by which tJic nest is 
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[[ \vc exaniino the iiiemlwrs of this sccoinl class, wc find other 
siib»)r<linate instincts contaiiUMl in each one of them. For 
iiistjuiec, the combative instinct ol’ Ammopliila comj)iise.s not 
oiilv it» method of 8<dziii;^ its prey. Imt also its siin.i,nng 
inslinet. Tliis wasp seizes its caterpillar from above, and 
havinir hold of it heads its ahdomeii under the boily <if the 
iiisoot and stings it in one of its segments. Ihit this is not 
suHu'ieat : rither segments ai*c also stung or the method of 
“iiialaxation” is also resorte<l to. Again in its nest-buihling 
iiistincl ihtMe are also coiajiriscd other instincts. There are its 
instincts of hiconiotioii, — its instincts nf llighl ainl of walking, — 
bwtli of whieli an* rei|nired for tlie hiiilding of it.s ne.sl. Ifow 
many others should we not timl if we studied this i|Ueslioii 
minutely ? 

Ill tliethinl class 1 should |da<*ethe simplest iustincis. which 
are often siibordinaietl to the instincts of iho second class. — as, 
for instance, the various instincts of Im'innMiion ; the instincts 
1)Y wliicli ilillerent s]»ecies of animals seiz**, and tlioM» by which 
they dc<lrny, their prey. Pecking at any Muall object by ihe 
chick, gras|iing things in the hand by the child, wtuild bidong 
to the same class. These innate dispositions wlii'di jiiovide 
siidi sinijile modes of behaviour may be .scrviciMbli* in ilie 
svsUjiiis uf a variety of emotions. It wtuild h.- cunvetiicnt for 
Mr. Mc|)nuga!l to .say that they *' an* imne ptojuuly n garded 
as lum* ivllcxes ’* (p. liO;. sn as to escape awkwatd «juesiiiitis as 
to the specilic etuotiotial exciiemenl which, acenrditig to Ids 
theory, tinist he cotinecltMl with each of tlunu ; hut changing 
their tmtues will not alter their tialure. He can itu iumiv 
hring i»vidcnce to jirove that there may not he felt im]»ulse> 
(onticctcd with the activity of these iii.stinels than lie can 
I'Dac that the principal instincts must always have one and 
the same ]nitiiary eiitolioii connecDHl with them. 

lassittg from this thinl elas.s of instincts to the first, it is 
^ n mils tilmt. the parental instinct is too eoiuplcx t«» liave only 
hihnary eiiiolinn as its airectivo nsjH'et. It is the innate 
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base of the sentiment of parental love, and as such I have 
treated it in iny book (R 2, Oh. IV, p. 2). It is inelnded iu 
this gmit system, but not in that of any emotion. I do not ineiin 
that, wherever theixi is an animal possessing tliia organised 
group of inst incts, there must be present also the love of uii'- 
spring, hut that where this love is developed thes«» iiistiiu-.t}* 
provide modes of behaviour which are instriimentjil to the caro 
of olfspring. In the secoml place, only those instincts can Iip 
organised in the system of an emotion that are capable „f 
subserving its end. 

In conclusion, as I cannot accept Hr. JIcDongaHs hypotlicsiji 
that each instinct has its own si^ecific emotion, 1 shall tiow refer 
again to what we may more safely connect with it, nanielv, 
impulse. Let us then assume tliat whenever an instinct is 
aroused an impulse is felt toward the behaviour charaelerisiit: 
of this instinct. Xow an iiujailse becomes what we call dtvsiie 
when it foresees its end. When the end is far olf lM*cause tlji- 
process that loads up to it is complex, — as in ncst-lmilding,— 
there may be no foresight *if tin? end, y»‘t.. Unu’i? may siill he 
foresight of one or otluM* «if the stages which often rccui', as in 
the laying of twigs to form the nesi. The impulse, tlien, to lind 
a twig, to relnrn wiili it, ami jait it into posiiion, may 
conceivably liecmne ‘iesirc. Xow it is worth cmiuiriiiu' what 
tlie emotional side of instincts would be, at most, if llicir 
impulses were always diisires. When the excitement of an 
instinct arouses desire, there may occur, in the intenal hefore 
the desired end is attained, some of tin? prospective cniolioiis, 
as hope, anxiety, {ind despcunleiicy, «?lc. In stating, as 1 
liave done in my Ijook, that these emotions belong to Desiiv. 
and probaljly only to it, 1 am not forimilaiing a theory, hnt 
describing wliat 1 Ixjlieve to he the facts. If, then, all tlio 
impulses of instincts were desires, and the interval suili(?iently 
great before the desired end were attained, wc; sliouM 
probably have *)ne or otliers of the pri.>spective eiiiotion*^> 
and perhaps all of them, aroused with these clesires. Instead 
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of each instinct — as in the hypothesis of Mr. McDougall — giving 
rise to its own specific emotion or “ emotir)nal excitement,” each 
would give rise to the same monotonons fact of desire, with its 
evcr-D*cmring pros] Mietive emotions. Ihit many of our instincts 
Jive connected with sucli a simple kincl of l)e]iaviour and are so 
•juickly acc*onii»liahed, that in place of a rich emotional tlevelop- 
iiient thei’e is only the momentary feeling of an impulse. 

Xow in this eonni.^xion, it will be instructive to turn to the 
peckhains* ohservatioiis. 'llieir work, which largcdy consists in 
testiui; the ol»servatiuns of Kahre, has a ]»e(*uluir interest of its 
own by reason of its psycho|ngie;il curiosity. They notice the 
innate teuijiers that distinguish thest* insects in their work: 
hdw some are slovenly and others thorough iu their work. 
Thev seem to disisM’u their emotions in nest-building and in 
the pursuit l>reY. "What they say gives no sup]»ovt to Mr. 
^ilcDuiigairs tluMiry of the count'xion between one instinct 
and (me emotion. Of a wasp that was ch»sing its nest by 
jannning the earth in “with inm-h energy/* they remark: 
“This part of her work” was “ aeoomj»anied by a huid and 
rlioerful humming '* (ftp. j*. otit On anotlicr occasion 
alter a wasp had built its nest ami dragged a grasshoiijter 
into it, and laid its egg. afterwanis el«»sing up the in*si, the 
Veckliaiiis, iluring its absenci*, opened lh«‘ uest and took 
away the eonteuls. “When we reuinied to the garden, 
about half ail hour after we had flom* the deed, we heard her 
loud and anxiou-s hnminiiig from tin* ilistam*«*. Slie was 
seareliing far ami near for her treasure-house, ivtiiniing every 
few lainules to the riglil sjiot, althougli the u]»luvued uivlh had 
entirely changed it.s a])]iearauee. She seeinetl unable to believe 
liLT eyes” {op, oV., p. 08). Now if this is not de.sire. and desire 
dceoiiipanied at first by anxiety ami afterwards by disappoint- 
nieiit at the unex])ocleddisaiipearam'e of its nest, I do not know 
lua\ to interpret it. llefi'rring to anotlnu' ease where a wasp 
luil been absent for a long lime from its neat appaixuitly in 
ut pi^.y (ijupty banded, they remark: “In 
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the realm of wasp-life, disappoiiitiueiita are not uncemiuou" 
{op. oil., p. 02). Ill another ease, in which they also desticyiMl 
a nest, the wasp on returning “ WiW nmoh pu/zlod and disturhcd;’ 
and hunted for it for an hour and a half, but “ finally gave up in 
despair” (p. .‘17). Thus we have no suggestion that il,o 
building of the nest, the search for luey, and the return Id tin* 
nest are coniieeteil with specific emotions. On the commiv. 
their instinctive behaviour appears to he accompanied by tlrsire 
for the result to wliieh it is directed, and according to tin* 
situation is allecleil now by anxiety, now by disappointiiient nr 
despair, as well as probably by hope ami other emotions. 

We have seen that the .s;ime emotions may accompunv 
different instincts, and dillerent emotions llie same iiistiiu:l. 
according to its .^ituati‘'n. We shall imw i(*turn to hmk at the 
problem from the jmint of view mlojited in my hook. Tlu*iv I 
started from jaimarv emotion, and liail to consider the varieiicN 
of behaviour which in dillerent situations are selected for the 
attainment of its end. L‘*l ns lake the emotion anger: ii 
has a prominent iiii]iulKe, and among liuinan beings, this 
impul.se, llirougli the clieeks to which it is sultpTl. vtuy c leiiily 
hecoiiios desire. Xow it will not matter siihslaiilially what liiu* 
of behavhiur the angry man mlopts. nor how much this iM'liavitmr 
is instiiictivi* or acajuirctl, the ilesin* to attain Ids «*inl will be 
attected by the same eiimtions of hnpe, aiixh'ly, disa]»|*oint.nicMi, 
despondency, so long as his thoughts of ilie situations in whirh 
he is placed vary in the same way. 

We must then clearly fact? this couelusiou. Kvery |aiinaiy 
emotion as soon as its impiil.si? hf*(!Oiiies tiesire may give ris»? 
to one ta* other of the jirospectivc t?motii»ns. If it is anger, 
it then m» longer will he jmre anger; it will he anger inixt*«l 
with anxiety, or angry ho]»e, or angry disai)pt)intment, or .oigry 
or “ sullen ” tle.spair. lioyon not think that the angry (lenaan 
nation as it niov(*s so nneertainly to its goal, moves l^^r\vanI 
and backward, is not from day to day affi^cte^l by a varict} 
of i)rospectivo emotions, which, indued, so far from heinu' 
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iiidopeiKlcnt, are <l(‘lermiTie(l hy th(‘ clian^iiij^ proHpects of this 
previiiliiio aii^ei . 

[ must now conclude iiiy reply to Mr. McDougall. I have 
been disappointed with his criticism, not heeause of his disagree- 
ment with iny opinions. I thought that he would have liist 
mastered iny hook and discerne<l what was true or us(*ful in it, 
before criticising what was false or useless. P»ut in attacking 
mo at all iw)ints in ihffeiu-e of his own theory he has not imticed 
how, in excluiling syiiipalhy, he has lost insiglit. Hence the 
iiiiscoiiceiitions which succeed one another through the course 
of his paper, ('onlident in liis own tliiiory, he lias shown seaiil 
rcsjHn t for mine, ami, therefore, has dealt with it earelessly. So 
(letoviiiined is In* ujmui attaek that la* even attaeks tin* llie*>ry 
of llie sentimeut-s of which he made su iiiueh use in his hook. 
He had thought he had learnt it from me, now he finds tliat he 
“had failed to grasp” (p. 50) my eoneeplioii, ami the theory 
that he so much prai.'^eil turns niu to In* his own. Tf I have 
d(?vi.‘hi]H*d my ilieory, siMilinieiits are still, in my view, not 
siiijrle emotions, hut systems of emotional «iispo.'<iiion>. Mr. 
Meltougall has fnmlaiiieiitally c-hanged lii> conception. We 
have here another of tho^^e lluetuatimis uf tlemghl of which I 
have eiven other insl;ui('e<, whhdi he •b^es not deleft in himself. 
He now puls forward his eomvpiion a?* ‘ iiucraml more n>einl 
than mine. Let ns si'C what his conception was and what it is. 
In his liuok he accejited my theor\ t>i tin* sentinu'iit as “an 
oiganirfed systi'in of emotional tendencies i-enired ahunt some 
object ” (Ch. V, p. 122'). “ What is iiieanl.*’ he says. “ hy saying 

Ihai a man loves or hales another is that he liable to 
c.xpeiieiKre any <uu' of a numU*r of emotions ami feelings on 
ooiituiiiplating that other, the nature of the emotion di'iM*mling 
upon the sitimlion of that other” p. In his pre.senl 

papci, his diange of attitude ia shown at the tir>t mention of 
t»> tlHMiry when h(? i.s ilealing with another topic*. He says: 

'-'Ml if we aecejii his coiieeplion of a sentiment, as a syslcun 
<ioiisistinjr of several emotional dispositions directly linked 
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togetlier (a conception I have to criticise presently; . . . ” 
(p. 42). What, then, is the new conception wliich he has 
formed f “ In my view,” he saya, " a sentiment is essentially a 
system consisting of a cognitive <lisposition linked with an 
affective disposition (or with two or more such dispositions) to 
form a single functional whole” (p. 51). That is to say the 
fact of there being a system of emotional dispositions centred 
about some object,” wliich he formerly regarded as essential to 
tlie constitution of a sentiment, he now regards as accidental. 
He is reverting to an older conception of the sentiment without 
knowing it. For according to him every emotion must now be 
called a sentiment when the connexion between it and its stimuli 
has been “acquired through the iiidividuars exiierieiice” (p. ijl). 
A man’s fear of a financial loss is not therefore an emotion but 
a sentiment of fear ; his anger at an insult is a sentiment of 
auger ; but the mother’s love, however complex its constitution., 
so far as it be innately aroused at tlie first experience of 
offspring, would be, according to his now eonce])tion, an emotion, 
not a sentiment of love. What is the use of this ? 

I have only mentioned this instance to show to what leugllis 
Mr. McDougall’s opposition to my theories has now gone. Hut 
what will lie gain hy reverting to an older kind of ciiticisiu 
which we have now for long happily di.scarded ? A forceliil 
utterance; a coiitideiice in enunciating opinions witluml 
evidence ; a certainty of misconceptions ; the pleasure of using 
strong language to characteri.se my opinions. Antagonism of this 
sort hinders co-operation. Science can hardly be advanced by 
it. Tlie criticism that leads to jirogress is penetrating and just, 
and that must be first of all sympalbetic. 
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1 liml that the exact iicTture of the questions at issue hetweeii 
Ml*. Shaiid and Mr. MoDoiigall is obscured by tlieir “divergent ” 
use of a technical term of central iniportauce — the term Imtind, 
The application of this word in Psychology or Kiology must, 
from the nature of the case, he to a large e.\tcnt arbitrary in 
relation to popular usage. The popular usage is loose, fluc- 
tuating, and inconsistent; it cannot, tlierefore, do more than 
suggest the main direction in which a tlelinition is to be sought. 
Unfortunately, it does not even do this in an unambiguous 
way. It is true that, for the most pirt, nothing is called 
instinct except some kind of congenital endowment. l>ut if we 
in({iiire what kind of original endowment is necessary and 
sullicient, the fluctuations of ordinary usage su]>ply no certain 
guidance. There is, however, one of the i)Oi)ular ai)plications 
of tlu^ term which is relatively deliiiite and precise, because it 
is foninled oil a group of facts easily accessible to observation. 

I refer to the popular distinction lietwcen the actions of animals 
as determined by instinct and those of human beings as deter- 
iiiiiitMl, by reason and the le.ssons of o.xperience. Here, an 
eswiitially distinctive character of instinct is taken to he the 
eccurreiice, independently of previous experience results, of 
iiuiro or less ample and sustained trains of movemciits coii- 
iiectjed with each other and with the varying situation, so as to 
lead up through progressive? stages to certain ends analogous 
lu duds which, in the case of human lieiiigs, are aimed at with 
detiinito prevision by means learned in past experience. It is 
idsu Weognised that such trains of movements involve psychical 
l»roci*s.\ of a peculiar kind, innately tletevmined and not 
nivolviii}l| rational contrivance i)r the use of the past experience 

I’osultsm But the nature of thia’piS(ychical activity is generally 
regarded a mystery. It is fibi^- t1(|is popular view that moat 
'''*i*itos lin,WBychology and Biology 3|have taken their clue in 
atteniptiii^ lAsiye a deiinitioja of Jliktiilnet for scientific purjioses, 
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and the fact that most writers liave done so is a very stronv 
reason why succeeding writers should follow the same coinse, 
so long as it is not sliown that definitions so reached arc 
unserviceable or embody false principles or a false view (»f 
relevant hicts. Now Shand hciu simply follows the main liiu* 
of tradition. For him the central fact from which the definition 
of instinct must start is the existence of trains of congenitally 
determijied movements, directed to ends and «listinctively 
characteristic of the various species of animals. lie ad]nit.s 
that such trains of movements are, at least in general, eon. 
ilitioned, as regards their inception and continuation in vaiyiii«r 
situations, by psychical processes involving intelligence, another 
.‘ind varied emotional excitement. He further tadniits that tin; 
specific nature of such jirocesses cannot be accounted lor 
without assuming corresponding innate i>redlspositions. Ihii 
lie does not regard the intelligent process, even if we take into 
account its innately determined character, as constituting the 
differential mark of instinct. This he rather finds in the 
<fOini)lex trains of motor behaviour. lie even legiirds it as 
possible that these may be developed witliout the co-opcratioii 
of intelligence, and even in this case he would still call tlieiii 
instincts. 

At tJiis j)oiiit Mr. Sliaiid ajiiiears to me to go too far, a.nl l'» 
justify, in part, Mr. McDoiigalls criticism, that he obscures the 
distinction between instinctive behaviour and rellex iicU‘»h. 
There seems to he no definite and general criterion to luuh 
the special train of movements distinctive of instinct, 
by reference to tin* nature of the p.sycliical proce.ss tin wlieh 
their initiation and jirogress depend. At any rate tln.-ir 
none so clear and comprehensive as this. Hence, eveii thouj^h 
lie may be jnstilied in making the existence of 
trains tif movements of a certain kind his point of /lepartu*^ 
in defining Instinct, yet he runs a grave risk oi/ iMinfus^km 
unless he also refers to tlie kind of psychical proo^css iiiviib'ctl 
ill the execution of these movements. For, apfart fr<5**^ 
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special nature of the psychical process wliich conditions 
them, it is, to say the least, very difficult to determine what 
special kind of movements or trains of movement is meant, 
and, in particular, to distinguish such movements from reflex 
actions following each other in connected series. 

Apart from this fault, whicli is easily rectified, Mr. Shand's 
(Iciinition of what he means by Instinct seems to me quite 
defensible. It covers a very iinj>ovtant group of facts having 
a natural unity. It is clear, definite, and consistent. It takes 
its point of departure in the most clearly marked a])plication 
of the word to be found in common speech, and it follows 
the main tradition of writers of iiquitation on Psychology and 
Biology. There are, however, two criticisms used by McDongall 
which rcfpiire to be noticed before proceeiling to his own defini- 
tion. He liiids fault with Mr. Shand for a “ crmle psycho-physical 
dualism ” which leads liini to regard an instinct as “ partly in 
the mind and partly in the body.” Now, witliout asserting that 
Ml. Shaiid’s language is always such as I would have chosen 
iny-self, I am bound to defend him against the charge of “cnide 
dualism.” There is a very important sense in which it can be 
truly said that the congenital dispositions entering into the con- 
stitution of an instinct are partly in the mind as well as in the 
body, and partly in the body onl}’. An instinctive process 
involves psychical activity <.>f an intelligent kind whicli is 
innately detennined. Consetiuently, it involves a psychical 
disposition. Doubtless this psychical disposition is directly 
associated, either in the way of parallelism or interaction, 
with a neural' disposition. But this neural arrangement is 
only jmrt of tlie innate organissition ro([uireil for the execution 
of a train of instinctive moveiiients, as congenitally pre- 
determined. The rest is a purely bodily prearraiigement 
having no direct psycliical correlate. In Mr. Shand’s language, 
it is in the hotly, not in the mind. Wlien a newly hatched chick 
ixjcks at a gmin of corn, the fact that its interest and attention 
selectively directed to the grain is due to a psycho- 
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physiological disposition. But it is due to a purely physio- 
logical, not to a psycho-pliysiological disposition, that attention 
the grain is followed by just that special co-ordination of iiioior 
processes which constitutes the act of i)ecking at the grain. 

The second point raised by Mr. McDougall is a verbal one, 
and though confusion may arise if we do not conic to an uinler- 
standing about it, it does not, so far as I can see, involve any 
question of fact or principle. Mr. Shand uses the term 
“ instinct ” not only for a train of movements regarded as 
directed to a certain end, but also for the several movements 
which enter into the composition of such a train. This ussn^e 
is, I think, rightly condemned by Mr. McDougall. It is, at 
least, inconvenient as leading to ambiguity. 1 should ciill thi‘ 
several movements which enter into a train of instinctivi* 
activity, instinctive movements, but I should not call them 
instincts. 

]\[r. McDougairs own definition of instinct passes over as 
unessential the existence of definite trains of movements con- 
genitally determined and selects as the distinguishing mark the 
existence of psychical dispositions with their nervous cui- 
relates. This course has two disadvantages as compared with 
Mr. Shand's. The first is that it starts from a comi«iialivcly 
vague and ambiguous popular use of the word in which the 
tendency is to use it for any belief or impulse which the 
speaker or writer cannot account for by experience and reasuii. 
It is thus that we sjieak of a woman’s instinct as contrasted 
with a man’s reason, or of the trade instinct which distinguishes 
a good from a bad bill. The second disadvantage is that tlie 
proposed definition is not in agreement witli the prevailing 
application in writers on Psychology and Biology. I rccogni.''i‘i 
however, that the mere fact that a writer of so much weight 
as Mr. McDougall has decided on a certain usage is in itscK 
a strong reason for adopting it. I have Ijeeii so far influenced 
by this consideration that in the new edition of my of 

Psychology I have, in this matter, though with misgiving. 
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followeil Mr. Mcl^ougairs lead. I cannot, however, even for 
tlie sake of peace and good nnderstanding, accept, without 
iiu])urUnt reservations, the special tornis in whicli he now 
foiimiliites his definition as “tlie innate conjunction of an 
affective di8i)Osition with a cognitive disposition.” Here I 
iirst take exception to llie term “aftectivo.” This term is, 
nccoiding to Mr. McDoiigall, purely technical, and as such is 
coming into comiiKm use to “ cover both the feeling aspect and 
the conative aspect of conscious process.” Tins statement 
surprises me. I sliould rather say that the terms “ affect ” and 
“affective” had l)een recently introduced for the express purpose 
of marking olf the feeling aspect of conscious process from the 
conative.* Tlie reason is obvious. Tlie terms “affect” and 
“affective” imply tlie being xiassively affected as contrasted 
witli tlie active tendency involved in conation. Where 
Mr. ilcDougall speaks of an affective disposition, I should rather 
speak of a “ conative-affective disposition ” or, if one word is 
idinired, of an “ interest disposition ” or “ disxiositioiial interest.” 
This Is, of course, a puiely verbal question. It is other- 
wise with another difficulty which seems to me to be very 
important. I cannot admit that Mr. McDougall is justified 
ill including in his initial definition the distinction lietwceii 
two separate dispositions — sexijirate structural units as he 
calls tliein — a cognitive. disxHisition and a couative-aflective 
disposition. This would be legitimate only if it had been 
clearly shown that every instinctive activity includes the 
innately determined knowledge of something i»f the same 
nature as what is otherwise learned l»y experience. If, for 
instance, we could assume that when a young squirrel is con- 
fronted with a nut, its innate constitution is such that it 
knows of the. existence of a kernel inside the husk, and if 
we could assiuiie that every instinctive process essentially 

who denies the distinct existence of conation, and 

Iff*.!!-* feeling only exists, expresses this view by saying that only 
•Hiectivo states exist. 
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involved such innate knowledge, it would perhaps be riglit to 
make the existence of a special cognitive disposition part of thi* 
definition of instinct. Hut so far is this from being proved Idj 
all instincts that it seems very doubtful wliether it holds go^j 
for any. In most cases, at any rate, tlie facts seem to be 
covered by assuming — (1) the i>owcr of knowing or peixieivinT 
in general, and (2) a 8i)ecial cognate interest whereby attention 
is selectively directed to certain objects rather than others. Thus 
Mr. ]\Icl)ongall ought to have confined himself to the existinice 
of cognate psychical disiiositions in general as constituting 
instinct, leaving it an open question whether these include 
special cognitive dispositi<ms as distinct structural units 
separate from coiiativc-aflective dispositions. However this 
last question is to be aiisweretl, it still remains true that 
instinctive activities throughout involve cognition and ai-e 
throiigliout concerned with perceived objects as siieli. Xor 
does Mr. Shand, on the whole, deny this, though he seems to 
suggest that there may be exceptional cases in which it dues 
not hold good. 

We may now turn from the (luestion of definitimi to the 
questions of fact and principle which are at issue betwoen 
Mr. Shand and Mr. Mel >oiigall. Here, my main dilliciilty is 
to formulate distinctly and to separate from each other the 
various points in di.sputo. Neither side is vi»ry chuir in this 
respect, and each has evident <lilliculty in understanding iho 
other. Mr. Shand regards Mr. McDougall as holding that the 
same instinct always involves the same emotion, whereas Shaml 
himself holds that the same in-stinct may involve varioiw 
emotions. Here I incline to Shand’s side if he has rightly 
interpreted his opiionent’s view. The issue is, however, 
obscured by Mr. Shand s double use of the word instinct — 

(1) for the congenital basis of the total instinctive activity, 

(2) for the coiigtiiiital disposition corres]ionding to tlie sevend 
partial modes of motor behaviour which enter into its com- 
position. McDougall wrongly takes for granted that 
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uses the word exclusively in the second sense, and lie argues 
the ])oin^ ohjeeting to this usage and by insisting 

tliat instinctive activity includes the whole coiii])Iex train of 
movements leading up to a certain end. Jlut it is clear that 
(*v(Mi if we clioose tlie meaning which lie i-egards as tlie only 
right one, his iiosition is still indefensible. In the course of 
the whole nest-building activity or in the case of eggs and 
young, vjirions eiiiotions occur in response to varied circum- 
stances. 

There is, however, a further question on which 1 cannot side 
so unreservedly with Shand. He ajiparently holds that the 
various emotions which occur in the course of an instinctive 
activity have their source in a congenitally organised system 
of congonital dispositions. It would seem from some passages 
of McDougairs paper that this is for him the vital issue. He 
does not really inteml, it would seem, to deny that variable 
emotional statics may and do arise in the different successive 
pliases of the same instinctive activity. What he means to 
assert is rather that, in the case of each instinct, there is always 
one, and only one, kind of emotion which is vu/iffvuitaliif 
mitm/. ( )ther emotions emerging in the course of the, instinctive 
activity are conditioned, as regards their luiluro aiul iiitercon- 
iiexioii, not by a special instinctive endowment but by general 
psyelwdogical laws, rjj. the law that f(»rcibly thwarted conation 
tends to give vise to anger. 

The theory is interesting ; but I do not, at present, see my 
way to accejitiiig it. [ ask myself in vain wluit single con- 
genitally detennined emotion belongs exclusively to the nest- 
huilding insiinct or the pursuit ami cajilnri^ of ]irey. It seems 
to me tlnit in the case of such instincts it may bo very well 
Jnaiiitaincil that, given pemistent conation and variable circum- 
stances, a// Uuj (diangeable modes of emotional excitement are 
oqually referable to general psyclmlogical laws as distinct from 
special innate dispositions. 

-^oain, it seems to mo liiat Mr. McDoiigall is too hasty iu 

c; 
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assuming that because an emotion only arises under certain 
general psychological conditions, according to a general rn[(> 
tlic concurrent operation of congenital disposition is cxcdudeil. 
Tliis seems particularly plain in his treatment of what Mr. Shand 
calls tlie piospcctivo emotions — confidence, hope, an.>ci».ty^ 
despondency, and despair. For instance, he tells us tliai; 
anxiety arises as the “anticipated pain of failure acquircK a 
great(jr infiuen(?e and diaj)lace8 more and more llie anticipat(?(I 
pain of success.” This is true, but it is by no means a coiii|i|(>ie 
explanation. For, if we inquire how this influence ol’ untici- 
l)ated failure becomes operative, we find that the emotion of 
anxiety produces anticipation of failure just as much as 
inversely. Sometimes, indeed, the emotion seems to como 
first. Further, under otherwise similar conditions, the oecur- 
rence and the intensity of the emotion depend on whelJier and 
in what degree the person concerned is of an an.xions as diKtimt 
from a hopeful turn of mind. >Sume arti congenitally bo])cl‘u], 
some congenitally anxious. As fur McDoiigairs denial tlial such 
stales as hope and anxiety are emotions, 1 think we imiv set it 
aside. If anxiety is not an emolion, I do not know wliat an 
emotion is. Turning from Mr. McDoiigall to Mr. Shaiid, 1 
*)Ught to say that I think he has gone astray in ascribing tn 
innate disi)osition what can 1 k 5 accounted for liy general psycho- 
logical conditions. In ]iartioular I am inclined to agree with 
McDougall tliat the interconnexion of mnotional stales within 
the courstj of an instinctive activity is due to such geiicral 
conditions rather than to specially organised systems of con- 
genital dispositions. At any rate, tluj question reipiires spc ial 
-discussion. 

Jlcsides the question whether and under what coiidilious 
different special emotions occur within tlic same instinctive 
activity, Mr. Shaiid and Mr. MclJougnll altw) discuss at lengt*' 
the question wlictlicr the same s{)ceial <auotiou (»in be diiectly 
■connected with different types of motor activity 
the same tyiie of motor activity with different eniotions- 
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am inclined to agree witli Shand as against McDougall in 
answering both these questions in the affirmative. The reasons 
pro and con are sufficiently stated in their two papers. The 
point chiefly urged by McDougall is that where the type of 
motor beliaviour varies the emotion dotm not remain just the 
same. This can scarcely, be denied ; for emotions which are 
of the same general kind constantly show special variations in 
jiarticular cases. Hut what requires to he shown is that with 
variation in motor behaviour there is a corresponding degree of 
clifVereiice in the connected emotions. I do not think that 
Mr. McDougall has succeeded in showing this. On the contrary, 
it would seem that a comparatively small and insignificant 
iliifercnce in emotions is p«>ssible where there is great and 
conspicuous difference in motor beliaviour, and also inversely. 
The halllc liolwceii the two opponents (oiieerns not only 
Iiistimrt and Kmotion ; it also e.vtcnds to the Sentiments. 
McDougall charges Shand with shifting Ids original position so 
that he now gives ijuilc a different account of the nature of a 
Hentiinont, replacing a true and tenable view by one which is 
false and uiitcnalde. 1 confess that 1 cannot detect this change. 
Mr. Sliaiid seems to me to give the same aiia1ysi.s of what 
constitutes a .sentiment as lie always lias done. In particular, 
he seiuiis to me to hold n<»w, as at first, that a sontinieiit 
iiivolve.s a cognitive system, and is «)rganiscd in relation to a 
cj)giuscd object which is said to l»e loved or hated. The only 
lart of Mr. McDougairs criticism Jieie with which I am. 
ilisposetl to agi*ee is his protest against the assunqition that the 
sysUmuitic interconnexion of emotions within a sentiment is 
due mainly to a sjiecial innate disposition rather than to general 
]>sychologicaI laws. That is to say, if this really is Mr. Shaiid’s 
^ew, I think him wrong. But I am not sure that his view has 
been correctly interpreted. 
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III._NOTES ON BERKELEY’S DOCTRINE OF ESSK. 
By C. Lloyd Morgan. 


L 

1. Let E he the ego, T a thing, or a group of related things^ 
and R*" the cognitive relation. Then the inimary relational 
formula in cognition ia ER‘'T. Here ia a formula, charming in 
its apparent simplicity, briefly expressive of the extraordinarily 
complex subject-object relation ao-ciilled. 

2. Neglect, for the present, the comidexity of the torms iu 
relatedneas ; neglect, too, the fluency of cognitive process: m 
have then to notice that, since the formula holds for all cases, 
every known thing, as known, is in tliis relatimi. 

3. We have here tlie “ego-centric piediciiiiient ” (IVrry). 
Every known T implies ER^ (r/. notes 18, 19). Tmuslalinj; 
this into Bcrkeleyan jdiraseology, we may say that, in so far as 
perceived, the esse of a thing is percipi. 

4. That provi.sionally defines the esse of T in Hcrkclcy’s 
treatment. Wheat of the esse of E ? rl ust as the esse of T is 
defined in terms of percipi, so is the esse of E defined (by 
implication) in terms of ]MO’eii)erc. Its “existence consists in 
perceiving ideas and thinking” {Priiiriplen (hereafter T.) § 

5. Now, Berktdey calls the thing as j»erceivetl an nlca, ora 
collection of ideas, and speaks of it in this relation as being ni 
mind. But the expression “ in mind ” is ambiguous. 

6. Berkeley speaks of “my Self, that is, my own mind 
(Third iJifihyitc hdween Hylnn awl Philtmoint (hereafter J). ni)» 
Frazer’s Edition of 1901, p. 449). If, then, in jiccordance with 
this and other like passages, we identify the mind and the ego» 
and if the distinguishing mark of mind in this sense is porciiicrfij 
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how can the idea be in mind, since the distinguishing mark of 
the idea or thing is percipi ? 

7. [t is clearly not in mind in this sense. It must there- 
foiHi be in mind in some other sense. Let us sujipose that by 
ill mind in this other sense Berkeley means within tliat which 
the formula ER®T expresses.” Thus, “ (qualities are in the mind 
only as they are perceived by it ” (P. § 40). Of the thing, then, 
as idea or collection of ideas or of ([ualities, esse is predicated 
\vitliin the formula, and within the formula is spoken of as in 
mind. 

,S. But wliat, if any, is the status of T when it is not within 
tlie Iniinula y Is it then non-existent? Berkeley’s answer is 
tliHt it is only non-existent witliin that formula. It is no 
longer, or not yet, within nuf mind. But it may be within 
{li) jjtlier finite minds, or (/>) some supposed mind : and (o) it has 
continuous esse within the mind of God. 

9. If no place ofiii be found for T within any finite formula, 
it none tlie less has an enduring jilaeo in tliat wliich expresses 
u'latediiess to the all-knowing Eternal Spirit. “There is, 
tlierefore, some other Mind wherein tlioy [ideas] exist during 
the intervals lietweeii the times of my perceiving them ’* (D. iii, 
p. 447). 

10. Hence there is an abiding relational formula Gll’^T ; and 
when E kuows T, both E and (I are simultaneously knowing T. 
The coiitiiuious esse of T is therefoi-e dependent on Gli**!', and, 
in 80 far as continuous, is inde|iendent «)f Ell^T. None the less 
it is dependent on relutediiess. Its being is in being 
known. 


11. But is the R*’ relatediiess in ElM and that in GR^^T of 
like nature ? The former is primarily sensi^-perception. And 
when Berkeley says ; “ Sensible things do really exist ; aiul, if 
they really exist, they are necessarily perceivetl by an infinite 
mind (D. ii, p. 425 )^ it would seem that our perception and 

ds iierception are to be regarded as of like nature. 

12. Berkeley, however, also assorts tliat “ God perceives 
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nothing by sense as we do ” ; and, again, that “ His ideas are 
not conveyed to Him by sense as oui-s are ” (D. iii, p. 4 r,g^ 
So far, therefore, the R® in the formula ER®T and that ia 
GR®! are not wholly of like nature. 

13. In any case the essential relation for Berkeley is 
between spirit (K or G) and thing or idea (T). All esse fulls 
either within the one or within the other. “ There am enlv 
things perceived and things perceiving ” ; " besides spirits all 
you conceive arc ideas ” (U. iii, pp. 453, 472 ; cf. pp. 422, 479). 

IT. 

14. Wfi have seen (10) that KU® does not, for I Berkeley, 
deteriiiiiie the continuous existence of T. Tluit is delcrmiiuMl 
by CrE**. So far as finite percipients are concerned, tlicicfniv, 
the esse of thinj' is independent of the esse of 

15. None the less, the starting jwint of Berkeley s treatnuinli 
is that, within the furinula EE'T, so far as it obtains, llu* IIkmi 
and there esse of T is deterniined hy the EE''. It is from this 
basis that he ]»roceed.s to “conclude the being of a God, bowiu.'ie 
all sensible things must be perceived hy Him (1). ii, )). 425). 

16. I-ct us, for tlic present, restrict onr attention to the 
basis from wliich he starts — the reiU^rated assertion tliiit a 
thing exists only, for ns, in so far as it is perceived or perceivable 
(D. iii. p. 451). 

17. But may not other inodes of relatedness than that nf 
cognition (3xist in the perceivable world ? May m»t two 
things, T and T', Jxj in some other relation, sjiy, Jt'’' ; and may 
not TEkT' {**,(/., the gravitative rclatedness of earth and sun) 
have being indejiendently of being known by us ? 

18. Assume that it may. Do we then escape thcego-ooiitric 
predicament? Seemingly not. For every knotni case, as 
known, is ER® (TR*T'). Here, instead of a thing as a relatively 
simple term, we have, as a complex term (in brackets) things m 
such and such relation. 
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19 . And every IcTiowtMe case, as Icnowable, is 'ER®(TE*T'), 
wlioi'e 'B! stands for someone who might know if he were in 
B«- • iQoaiiing thereby, as Berkeley says, “ tliat if we were 
placed in ... . snch and such a position and distance, both 
from the eartli and sun, we should ]ierccive the former to move 
aiiuaig the choir of planets *' (P. § 58). 

20. A crucial question of great difficulty here arises. Grant 
that the esse of is independimt of either EIP or 'ER®, is 
its tiie esse none the less dependent on R® relatcdness ? 

21. Now whether the thing, or some relatedness of things 
is, apart from actual l^U** or siqiposed 'KR^ just the same as it 
is within the field of cognitive relatednoss, we cannot directly 
ilurermine; for it is oliviously im])ossible to compare the thing 
(or relation) as known or knowable, with the thing (or relation) 
as neither kmnvn nor knowabh?. 

22. We are forced back, therefore, on general eonsiileralions. 

1 conceive that the fundamental question is wliether the nature 
of a term is, or is not, in some or in all cases, determined by its 
relation to other terms. 

23. Is the nature!! of oxygen, ami is that of hydrogen, itt 
mh'i\ what tlicy severally then ami there are in virtue of their 
clieiiiieal relatedness ? So long as we arc ilealing with their 
wl lute Jiatiircs — their natures in a given resjieet — 1 take* it that 
llie ru])ly is in the affirmative. 

24. It may be said, however, that the mass of oxygen tand 
that of hydrogen are the same both in nature and uniouut (a) 
prior to, and (h) suh.se(iueiit to, their entry into this or any 
other specific chemical combination. True; but it may l)e 
iBged that the mass character of ])hy8iciil terms is always. 

detcnniiied by their rclatedne.ss in thisrcsi)ect to other physical 
terms. 

25. Again, it may he contended that the nature of things in 
a loom is nowise determined by their sjuico-relatedness therein. 

I'Be, their otherwise nature is not thus determined. But is 
»ot their position ? And is not position just the one and only 
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matter for consideration which is ad rem iiL rcs[)ect of thoir 
spatial relatedness ? 

26. The problem is, no doubt, a didicult one. But thevo is, 
I think, much to be said for the contention that, given any modi; 
of relatedness, the ad /uw nature of the terms is dei)endent on 
their then and there relation (rf. 184). 

27. Now, in the case of the things in a room, spatial lelations 
are always ])resent; one cannot get rid of thein. But this 
ubiquity does not prevent us from asserting with conlidiMici* 
that their otherwise natuin is iinafTected by their jmiiion. 
Their otherwise nature is dei)eu(lent on their otherwise 
I’elatodness. 

28. Tlie cognitive relation is also ubiquitous so far as 

or possible knowledge is concerned. May we then say tliat 
the otherwise nature of its terms is unaffected by their entiy 
into this mode of relatediiess and is determined by their oIJut- 
wise relatedness ? 

29. The trouble here is that this otherwise nature, .'nulthcsr 
other relations, must also 1)e known, or must at h^tst lui deaU 
with as knowable. And what may he their nature save jis 
knowahle we obviously cannot know. 

80. I hazard the assertion, if it be only t*) draw the ciieiuys 
fire, that all scientific knowletlge tacitly presu|)])oses the 1?K' 
in the formula 'EII‘ (TR^T'), where 'E again stands lor a 
supposed kiiower. 

31. No doubt both science and coiimion sense assume that 
the e.riHtni(!P of TIJ'T' is not deiKJudeiit on any entry into 
cognitive relatedness — but, a.s 1 conceive, neither the one nor 
the other has much interest in affirmations or denials concern- 
ing its natare, save only as knowable. 

32. Wherein then does such a doctrine differ from that for 
which Berkeley contended ? In this ; that such a doctrine of 
the knowable presupposes an % whereas Bei’keley’s doctrine 
presupposes an actual continuous knowor, namely, God. Hw 
doctrine is not excluded, but it is not necessarily included. 
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33. And further that aiicli a doctrine poatulatea a real 
extateuce nowise necessarily dependent on cognition, however 
iiiuoli or however little its nature us knowable (its sic esse) 
may Ihj dei)eiident on the knowledge relation ; whereas 
Berkeley denies existence indeyiendent of existence in mind, i.e., 
within some cognitive formula. 

34. “The question bi^tweeii the materialists and me/* he 
says, “is not, whether things have a existence out of the 
mind of this or that person, but whetlier they have an absolute 
existence distinct from being ijereeived by God, and exterior to 
all Jiiinds ” (D. iii, p. 452). 


III. 

35. We stJirtcd willi tlie drastically simplified formula 
KICT; ami we regarded llerkeley’s expression “in mind” as, 
at any rate often, equivalent to “ within that which this 
formula expresses.” Let us now consider furtluu* what T 
stands for in this forniula. 

3(). rriinarily it stands for a thing. Ihit what is the con- 
nexion l)etween thing, as luirceived or i)erc(»ivable entity, and 
idea ill Berkeley’s treatment t Often they seem to be identical ; 
not iiifrcr[ueutly something more complex (e.tj, a thing in motion) 
is aj)okeii of as an idea ; but I take it tiiat, at bottom, the idea 
is, tor Berkeley, a spocilic quality of the thing, either (a) actually 
presented to sense, or (^) re-pi*eseiitative of what may be, but 
IS not, so presented, t.r. “ what is suggested from ex])erienee ” 
(n. i, p. 415). 

37. In this third sensi* of the word, a thing is a collection 
of the qualities which are, or may be, presented as ideas. “ As 
several of these are observed to accompany each other, they 
come to be marked by one name, and so to l»e reputed as one 
thing, ihug certain colour, taste, smell, figure, and consis- 
tenco, having been observed to go together, are accounted one 
istinct thing, signified by the name apple ; other collections of 
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ideas constitute a sbme, a tree, a book, and tho like scnsil)|(, 

things” (P.§1). 

38. When, therefore, we are in j^rceptual relation to such a 
tiling, part, and part only, of the collection is iinraediately 
sented to s(?nse ; this may 1 m^ aymlKdiscd by P, the sensoi v 
inesentation. The presentation, here so named and syinlH)li.st*i| 
involves slliniilation of sensoiy i-ecojitors, hut is, he it uotci] 
far removed from a hare sensation, though Kerkeley soim^iimes 
uses this word. 

39. Presmihition to sense generally incliules many sensa- 
tions in tlieir given relatedness, uf, an apple in the haskcl. dii 
the table, a stone falling to the ground. Such relatively coni, 
plox presentations are, in Picrkcley’s wider usage of tin* wor,] 
called ideas. 

40. Put supplementary to what is iniinediately laestMiteil 
livens is, in all perception, that which is “suggesleil Ituiii 
experience.*' Let us call this perceptual fringe, wliich siijiiilc- 
nients the])resentation, inmnhuj, and let us symbolise ii. by *• m.” 
Then what is in mind at the moinenl c»r pc*re(?]jlion is .Pm— a 
presentation rpialilied by meaning. We may therefore in lliis 
connexion substitute for the formula KU‘T the formula Kli'Tiii. 

41. It must he noted that ih i^ meaning is a re-]>reseiitatiYe 
fringe of sensory derivation which (pialiti(*s the presen I at inn, 
anil tliat it may profitiihly h<» di.stinguisheil from the liiglicr 
order of meaning to he s|K>ken of as significance helo'v 
(Section VI). 

42. It must also lie noted that, for perception, the preseiiU- 
tion may be variously changing, ejf, as a ship sails out 
harbour, while the suggested meaning (and significance) remains 
relatively consUint. If, thei*efore, we apply the word “ object 
or “thing** to the Pm it changes with every change, of V. 
Furthermore, “strictly R|)eakiiig we do not see the same ohjt’ct 
(in this sense) that we feel ; neither is the same object i«r' 
ceived by the microsco|Hi wliich was by the naked e)e 
(D. iii, p. 463). 
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43. Now what we commonly call the thing is much more 
tliaii t bis so-called psychological object Pm. It may be (f/.) the 
whole collection of ideas or qualities with which 'E can be in 
lierceptual E® relatedness ; or it may be (6) the physical object 
with imperoeivable properties which are cori*elated with the 
j)(»jc(iivable qualities under (a ) ; or, I suppose not infrequently 
with most of us, it may be some hybrid, Iwgottcn of and (A), 
with a touch of throwback to the psychological object Pin. 

44. In the passage above quoted (37) from Berkeley, the 
tiling, I take it, is that just characterised under (</). It is not 
only the actually peiceived Pm but is the whole jierceivable 
“collection of ideas” comprising all that is presentable to a 
supi^osed 'E. 

45. Let us henceforth use the word “thing” in this sense 
(ff) and distinguish it, as jierceivable, from the jihysicjal 
object (ft). On this understanding we shall not use the 
word “thing” for a sjiirit vniflluns) as llerkeley dries (P. 
§§ ;J9, 89). It will be more convenient to speak of the ego as a 
percipient entity, than as a pm'cipieiit thing. Tim thing will 
thus be always a jKjrceivable entity. 

45. Now in Berkeley’s drmtriiie any given luesentatioii P is 
actually jiart of the perceivable rhing. It is that quality, or 
related group of qualities, with wliich some E is in the direct 
K'' mlatioii of sensory acquaintance. 

47. Neither the jiresentatioii, nor tlie total complex of jire- 
scutable qualities, is a frrfhnn tjintl or internunliary, relateil on 
the one hand to the ego and on the other bainl to the thing. 
The thing is its jierceivable qualities (1). i, p. 384). None the 
l«ss, things are, for Berkeley, in some manner, intermediaries, 
susceptible of relatcdiiess on the one hand to some E, and on 
the other hand continuously related to (Joil. 

48. Men of science, within their province, subslitute for 
W the jihysical order of nature; and tliey, too, I think, 
^neially regard the presentation as, in some sense, intermediary 

tween the observer and physical reality. We have, they say. 
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the physical object as reality — though some would add, as a 
qualification, hypothetical reality— and we have the perceived 
qualities as appearances. 

49. The ego is on this view perceptually related tu the 
appearances, and they in turn aii5 relatetl to, or correlated with, 
the physical object. The problem thus raised is a difiicuij; 
and subtle one. It must suiiice here i>rovi8ioually to accept 
the view that one and the same entity is knowahle in ditl'erent 
ways; as thing percej)tually and as physical object concc?ptually. 
But the physical object as such is beyond the reach of per- 
ception. 

50. Keverting now to the perceptual Pin, both Pand'^m,” 
as analytically distinguished within the synthetic whole, an' in 
mind as redated to the ego within the i»sychologieiil formula for 
perceptual cognition. 

51. But we are wont to regaitl the suggested meaning jis in 
mind in a rather more intimate sense. W(‘ say that the per- 
ceivable thing .sujqdies the presentation hut dues not supply, 
then anil there, the meaning. That, we commonly say, is sup- 
plied by the mind. Ihi we here mean suppli<?d by tin* egd? 
{Cj\ note 103 If.) 


lY. 

52. Locke had distinguished between real and faiitasticalnr 
chimerical ideas. But of the former some — those which answer 
to the primary qualities — are “exact resemhlaiices of soiiietliing 
ill the things themselves ” : while others — the secoiulary 
qualities — are only “ constant effects” (AW//, Bk. ii, Cli. 30). 

53. Berkeley regarded all qualities as constant clVcrts, not 
indeed of tlie tilings themselv(?s, but of tlie causal inlluciice of 
the Eternal Spirit; and his jiosition with I’egard to the ]uiiiiary 
and secondary divisions is that they stand on an equal fooliiii.i(- 
Of both alike the esse is percipi. Iii neither case can the bB 
(or 'EK®) he rubbed off the slati‘. 

• 54. A few notes may he made (1) on suinlry modifications of 
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onr formula to express some conditions of pcrcei)tion, (2) on the 
so-called subjective nature of secondary ([ualities, and (3) on 
the relation of secondary qualities to properties of the physical 
object. 

55 . There can bo no doubt tliat, wlu3n we look out on a 
distant landscape, the colour no less than the shade of yonder 
hill seems to belong to the hill. Hut with changing illumina- 
tion nnd changing atmosidioricj conditions, the colour f)f the 
hill changes. There is a series of successive presentations 
(c/‘. note 42). 

56. As I understand him, Dr. Nunn would say that the hill 
“owns "all these colours just as tlie tire in one's grate owns 
“an indefinite number of hotnesses disposed spatially about it” 

{Pm. ArUf. Sne., N.S., X, p. 20r>). 

57. I shonhl prefer ti» put the matter thus: If T stands for 
the ]»c.rceivable thing and T' summarises the complex of relevant 
leniis in relation (imduding spatial relaitMlne.ss) intervening 
between T and tiie sensory receptors, then any given TU^T' 
“owns” just one colotir or one hotness and nevermore than 
one. 

58. If we say that a thing ‘‘own.s'’ all its perceivable 

hotnesses or sha])es, none the less any one of them, like any 

one perceivable colour, is une*iui vocally di-termined when the 

T' conditicais are taken into considerati»)n. This, of course, 

a])plies to the case of the oar (D. iii, p. 4.50) that appears bent 

in water. Nut only the visible beiitness, but the exact amount 

thereof, is determined bv the then ami there IM''. 

¥ 

59. There is no dfuibt <»fteii a strong ivrce]>tual tendency, 
where EII‘(TU-^T') obtains, to refer all that occurs in virtue of 
the presence of to the major term T. Thus we say that 
the oar it.self looks heiit. To discniss how tliis relationship of 
reference comes about jisycliologically wt)uhl inv«)lve (lie whole 
problem of ])crcoi»tiou, e.sj)ecially in connexion with place 
I’eference. 

fiO. Ihis is beyond our present scope. However it may be 
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explained, unquestionably where the thing is, there too, fop 
perception, is its shape and there too is its colour. 

61. Ft will, liowcver, be urged that no one denies that in 
naive perception the colour appears to be out there iu ti,g 
thing ; the point is, that it is not really out there, hut i?) the 
ivtiiui or the cortex of the brain. This, of course, it will Ik* 
added, does not moan that the retina or the cortex is itself 
coloured; it means that iu the retino-cerehral system arise 
those coiiditicms under which it appears to be coloured. 

62. If so, then these conditions must be introduced into 
our formula, lie vert to the lanilsca])e illustration. AVh,in 
we say that W(» see the distant mountain as delicatelv blue 
tinted, that with which we are actually in cognitive icisilion 
is nut (uily the hill T, hut the (uunidcx Tl^T, wln-ry 
T' stands fur the contrihntory conditions exiernal to thp 
organism. 

6)5. Extend this interpretation a stage further. Inlnuliujo 
also as T'' (lie jdiysiological conditions, also umiuestioiiably 
present in colour vision : then the total complex with which E 
is in the cognitive relation of direct percei)tual acquniulaiico, is 
(TK^T) In/ It^T". 

64. The suggest ion ln?re is that the ohjective t erm is very 
complex, and that the least we cun introdnee, if the funnula is 
not to he hopelessly inadetiuaie, is EJt'[(Tl{'‘T')K^T"]. It niusl 
not, however, he siipj)Osed that, within the perceptual situatimi, 
the IM’" is cognisi^d us a set of physiolugical conditions. To 
these we are in cognitive relation, if at all, in highly conceptual 
fashion. Kor ))ercc]jli(>n the coloure»l thing is just colouml 
thuswise, and there's an eml on*t. 

65. I5ut in so far as the It*T" conditions ai’e, for interpreta- 
tion, jdiysiological, they are sometimes said to he snhjcctive iu 
one sense of that amhiguons word. Are they subjective, how- 
ever, in the sense of being in the ego as the E of our foriiaila ? 
It must Huflice lwr« to say that I assiunB that they are 
relation to the ego, as qualifications of T to which are refened »U 
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the modifications due to subsidiary terms in relevant relation 
to it- 

0(i. Km' perception it is the planet Mars that is red, not- 
•witlistaiiding that tlie locus of tlie conditions is within 

the mi^oBtsni. If it be asked wlicthcr Mars was red before 
liml been evolved, I take it that our i*ef»ly sliould be 
that eviMi tlicn, Mars was kmwahk as red, thou*;h, some of the 
<jonditioMS bc?iiifj absent, it could not then l)e lirnwn as red. 

07. I conctMve that if we assert that sajijdiires were blue at 
!i lime lurfore cognitive rclaUMlnt^ss had been fully evolved, what 
wv. mean is that they would have then a\ip«‘ar(Ml as bliu* things 
if some 'K liad been there to observe Uhmii under conditions of 
iioniiJil einbodiinent. 

08. Ill oilier words, the dofitriiu? of knowable existence 

(Nvhieli, I lake il, is the doctrine of science and eoinnitni sense) 
is subject always to a supposal i»f that which the fully con- 
stituteil cognitive formula seeks to t*x]»Tess. Hut incidentally 
it may be asked : If Mars is red to the knowledge of tlio Kternal 
Spiril, is ihcre, in a formula expressive of that knowledge, 
aiiytliing anahigous to the of i1h» human Ibrmula { 

09. Now, a jihysieist may urge that wluit is really ]»rescnt 
in the iJivsical olijtHjt is not colour hnl what lu* describes in 
terms of vihrations, distributifui of eleetroniagnelic waves, and 
so forth. 

70. Here, wiiliin his jirovinee, be is assuredly right, lie 
must deal with idiysical relatedness in physical fashion. If it 
18 his Imsiness to tiace the ndation between electromagnetic 
^vaves starting ibrth from out tliere and electromagneti** or 
othor physical changes in, sjiy, “ resonators in the iidina or in 
the cortex of the occipital lobe, by all means lei iiim stick to 
his Imsiness. 

'I* 13iit we must remember that he is dealing with the 
^lectioinagnetic or other such relatedness of idiysicjil objects, 
scientific thought, and not with the immediate cognitive 
ateduess in which a coloured thing is a perceivable term. 
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72. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the tliiiur 
that with which we liave dircet perceptual acqiiaiiitainjp 
whereas the physiciil object is tiiat of wliicli we have conceptiul 
knowledge, thongli no doubt the one is, for scientific iiitevure. 
hation, correlated with the other, ft only serves to confuse the 
issue if we persist in speaking of jAysical properties as if they 
were primary (lualities. 

78. As 1 here use the words, a quality is perceivaljle ; it is 
susceptible of sensory ])resenfeition. But tlie electroinagnetic 
properties of pliysiciil objects are unixjrceivable, no uiatlcr Imw 
closely they may be correlated with perceivable (lualities. 


V. 

74. We have noted that the thing is, for Berkeley, a collec- 
tion of ideas, that these iileas are percoivahle, ami tlmt their 
esse is jxu'ciiii. But what of the esse of substance i It is 
clearly not i)ercipi. If tliat were so wo should have an idea of 
“ matter,” which Berkeley roundly denies. SincM.‘, Mien, we am 
limited to the alternative, either ideas or spirits (18), and since 
substance is excliuhal from the category of ideas, “it. is c*,vidoMt 
that there is not any otlier substance than .spirit or that which 
perceives ” (P. § 7). Otherwise? .stated, ideas c»r qualities “ which 
subsist not by themselves are sui>j)ort.ed by, t»r exist in, miinls 
or spiritual substances ” (1\ § 89, r/, § 91 ). 

75. Take, now, tliat thing or (Milleetioii of ideas which wc 
call a quartz crystal. Grant that its peieeivaide qualities, as 
attributes, are .siippfirted by substance. In what sense do 
these qualities “exist in minds or ..piritual substances'' ^ Ih> 
they exist (a) in the ego or (h) in that with which lheegi» is in 
cognitive relaticjii ? Surely, even for Berkeley, tlie substance, 
like the qualities, is in mind in the latter sense Of) 
ambiguous cxpres-sioii. 

76. In so far as we have knowledge of the substance of 
quartz, we are in some sort of cognitive relation to that 
which we have tliis knowledge. But what is tliis substance te 
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^vliicli wo are in thought-relation, if not in the relation of 
sensory acquaintance ? Wliat is it for science which carries 
oil the tradition of tliat “ material substance ” against which 
Berkeley’s ai-guments were directed ? 

77. A dillicult question this, which T cannot here discuss, 
the answers which may he given 1 select that which 

will I llniik, best keep us in touch witli Berkeley. 

78. If we regard (as Berkeley, in the Siri% permits us to 
1-e‘wl) .substance as the order of lelatediiess which gives unity 
to a group of terms, or of jiarts within a whole; then, as 
iclalioaal, it will be that wliich,in liis (afterthought) terminology, 
istiTiiuul a notion and not an idea. 

7^. It may l)e imted, liowever, that Berkeley’s attilude 
towards ivlations Ls .‘somewhat iiniHU-tJiin. According to V. §§ 27, 
89, and 142, we have notions imt iilejis of relation. But he 
speaks of ** motion being only an idea ” (?. § ">8, rj\ §§ 7. 50, 
102). ^Motion, however, involves ehaiige of relation in space 
and time. Heneo “ llie idea f liave i>l* motion doth neee.s- 
sarily inclinle relation ” (B. § 1 12). 'fhe idea therefore includes 
a notion ! 

80. All ndations, liowever. are also spoken *d’ as ineluding 
an act of tlie iiiiml ” (P. § 142). The word “notion,” indeed, 
priniarily .signifies sueli a<*ts. Order lif relateilness must 
thi'icfoiv, so far, he in that which jierccive.s. lienee it would 
soeni tliat tile e.sse of suhslance iiiusl he one with the esse tif 
pL'i’ciiiciv. 

81. Again we must a.sk: In what sense is the onhu-ed 
mlatediiess in, let us say, the orhitiil morions of tin? phiints 
attributable in esse to j^ercijieiHi f Xo doubt to observe them 

to explain Iheiii includes an act of the mind. But, even 
foi Berkeley, sucli act.s of the human mind do not give tiiem 
tae esse of continuous being. That, during the inievvals 
teUveeu the terms of huinaii poreeption, is dependent on their 
at all times and every wliere throughout tlie solar system, 

perceived by God. 

H 
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82. Broadly considered, the essence of Berkeley s 
terialisin lay in his contention that all relational onlev is 
ill its true being, spiritual in esse. Just as the inoderu man 
of science may believe that there is but one substancii^tlie 
order of nature— which is the ground of all world-hapjHMiinftjj. 
so Berkeley, after his manner, taught that there is bui one 
substance — the Eternal Spirit — who is the Source of 
phenomena. 

83. In the case of (»od ami the world, then, is substance 
restricted to spirit as All-knowing, or docs it extend also to the 
world as all-known? Here, again, wc have tlie ainbiguiiyof 
“ in mind.” Berkeley seems to read it both ways, now tin* «jiic 
and now the other, according to the exigencies of his aiguiiient. 

84. One more ([uestion. if wo suppose tliat one ainl the 
same Mind is the Universal Principle of ordcii* and Inirniony 
throughout the world, containing and conmMiting all its piiris” 
(Siris, § 287), we must ask whether this order and hanimny 
throughout the world ht(S bluff thrmtuh hnufj hnuKn by (lod. 

85. In many passages BerkcliVs reply to this (luestion is in 
the ailirmative. In other passages, however, this engnitive j 
doctrine of es.se is, as wi? .sliall sec, supplcnic*nle«l Iw a caii.'^alivi; 
doctrine {t[t\ 137). 


VI. 

SO. licrkcley I’ealise.^ the distinction between ri‘lativelY per- 
ceptual cognition and that higher order of knowledge whieh 
involve.s conceptual terms. (\)ntrast, for example. Ids state- 
ment that a sound pre.sented to hearing suggests “fw 
experience” a coach (I), i, p. 415), with his I’cference to the 
jjriiiciples and th(?orem.s of science ” whieh " are uidvei.’'al 
intellectual iiotioii.s ” (I). i, p. 382, cj\ p. 461). 

87. liCt us liere briclly consider how this distinction uia} 
introduced into such formuhe as 1 have tentatively put lorN'ai‘| 
as a scalfidding for our thought, in the hoi»e that they *"^*3 
us in interpreting the problems with whieh Berkeley deals. 
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S8. In onr Third Section attention was restricted tfj cognitive 
jdatoilncss of the perceptual order. “ Meaning ” was there 
low-levcl meaning characterised hy unexplained exiiectation 
derived from previous pcrce])tual exjierience, and normally 
closely ndatod to practical hehavirjur. Thus a child throws 
stielvs into tlie water ami ex)X5cts them to lloat. There may be 
little more than low-lcwel meaning in this ease. 

89. Ihil so soon as the child has in mind something answering 
to the piopo-sil ion ** that light things float,” he is hi^ginniiig to 
cognise pjirticular ca.ses in their relation to a general rule. The 
ways i»f things are coming to he in some measure gra.sjied as 
a stop towards tluj interpretation of nature on a .systematic 
scliiMiie ; and, of course, also as a step towards more elTective 
iKihsiviour in tlieir midst. 

90. I projiose to use the word “ significaiiee ” ha- iliis^ higher 
level of im‘aniiig where the jiarlicular is related to the g(?neral 
(in some sense of theses words), and to symbolise it hv “s.” 
There is, h(»we.ver, no har<l and fast line <»(' division between 
meaning and signitleanee. 

01. Wlien aeliihl, under guiflaiiee, c«»mes in some measure 
lo uinliTSlaiid why a dry neeclle, tliotigb made of steel which is 
heaviur tliaii watc^r, can none tlie h‘ss rest on tin? surface with- 
out sinking, he has so far enlargetl his scheme in terms of 
'.vliicli natural ha]ipenings may he interpreted, and a faet of 
obscTvalion has aetjuired for him a signitieance which W'hire wa.s 
absent. 

92. A hoy or girl who sees a hee extracting the nectar from 
a sagft-hlossoin, and grasps that this is a case of fertilisatitui 
effected hy insects, has a preseiitalion not f»nly percejUnally 
Oualilieu hy meaning, Imt also eoncejilually «|ualilhMl hy signili- 

for liis system of natural kmtwlodge.' We niav symbolise 
by Ihns. " ‘ 

•>'5- ft is (inifsti(,nal»le whether for ns, after infancy, any 

' d.itinns lail to cany with them some fringe o{ signitieam'c. 
late, ill so far as the mental attitude is in any measure 
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thoughtful anil iiiterpi'ctative, we have not only P, and not onl* 
Pin, but always l*ms. 

94. We must now, assuming the terms in relation to he 
susceptible id* explicit dificrentiation, note (1) that a |)iesuiite,i 
fact which carries such significance is in relation to soino term 
(often very complex) within the sphere of our thoiighl-— I .slmij 
call this a supposal ; (2) that, since our thought is iniuiariiy 
derived from and apidicable to the order of natnrt*, soinc|,iii,n, 
within that oi'dtn' answers to the significant term — I shall call 
this a truth ; and (3) that when there is a sii])])osal in inJnil it 
has till* relation of reference. mi»re or less valiii, lo sonu* truth 
in the order of naturi? to be interpreted. 

9o. In the sense in which I here use the word, scieiitilic laws 
refer to truths in the stru(*.lurc t>t* the knowable worlil, which 
have being quite iudeixmdontly of our suiqiosals. Such tniih- 
structure is the complex relational onhu' which eonncifls nml 
gives unity to presented Tacts. In this sense of the wind, llieii. 
knowable truth is every whit as much i)art of the knnwiil»le 
order of nature as perceivable fai^t as jircsented to soiisory 
acquaintanc(^ 

90. ihit the .supposals thoinselvcs have a relational onk 
which may well be n^garded fis thriv tmth-structuie - that 
wliieb gives unity ami eoherciice t(» a sujipnsjd m- syslcm of 
supposals. Thus a purely imaginary su))posal, sui:h as that 
elaborated in a good novel, has eonsistmiey nf trntb-stnictuiv. 

97. AVnion we say. however, that the iiovi.d is true Lo iiatnim 
we introduce the relation of reference. And when we say that 
scientilic supposals or hypotheses arc true, we assert that the 
truth-structure oT the sup)M)sal cotTCspoiids to the truth- 
structure of that order of iiatan.% from which the supposal is 
derived and to which it is applicable. It is in this last sense 
of the woi-d and, 1 think, in that scii.se only (where a relation of . 
reference obtains), that trutli is anlitliotical to error. 

98. In scientific interpretation a aomewlmt elaborate* sup 
posal takes the form of a so-called ideal construction, 
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illustrate as briefly as possible. An embryologist will confidently 
■md successfully pr(*dict exactly what will be seen if you open 
ji hen's egg, say at the end of the fourth hour of the thiid day 

of incubation. 

99. Why so ? Hecause lie has, after long and careful study, 
a paiioraiuic mental picture ” of all the sequence of haiipeiiings 
ill the embryo. The images and truth connexions within his 
iileal constnietiiin liave reference to the ffurts and truths of egg 
(lcvclr)l>ment. The accuiaey of his prediction is a test of true 
covrespeiulcnce of llio one to the other. 

100. t)f cniivse, Un‘ whole |i.inorania of cgg-developinent is 
nut in niiml at once any more than Uie wliole Ilerkcb'yaii idea 
of an apjilc is in mind at once. Tn both eases numberless 
iHiils ot tlic actual are absent. At best there is in mind only 
an outline sketch of salient features. And this skebdi is in tlie 
one case percelw/W^' and in the other case vmvaiyaUr, Only 
stMiio relevant jiart forms either the pere.eptual supplement, as 
nieaiiing, or Ihe coneeplual sui»]»lement, as significance, at any 
jiiven iJioinent-. 

101. Of eour«:‘, too, llie development of the c*gg Av/oav/Wc 
forms no part of the siipposiil or ideal conslriictbm as such. 

I liiggs ik*velope<l (piite efrectnally long iH'ffnv Ibere were any 
' siii>posals having refereme to that develo]mient, and they con- 
tinue to do so indejuMidenlly of any actual cr*gnitive process. 

102. On^^ more point may be noted. When the egg is 
ojipiioil and the embryo is seem, there is a sensory jiresiMitatioii 
su])plemciited by meaning and signifieanee ; there Pms. 
But just liefore the egg is o)H.med tln^ observer may have an 
iaiajje of the ciubryo that will In* seen. Thai image, sin»ple- 
luftnlcjl by meaning and signitieauce., is in mind in ei»gnitive 
relation to the ego. Hence what is thus “ in mind ” is I ms. 

103. Now, we have already s(*en (ol) that even bnv-level 
ineaniug is commonly said to In* “ in mind ” in a somewhat 
^ore intunate manner than the sense-data iinine<liatcly pre- 

I take it that it may lie claimed that significance in 
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relation to a supposal is “in iiiiiid” in a yet inoi-e intimate 
way. It is not infrejiucntly asserted that nature supplicH the 
bare facts while the mind supplies the truths. That, it \v„u]il 
seem, was Berkeley’s view. But the human miiul 
sui^plics the truths in the first sense of the wonl “initii" 
which was emphasised above (94). 

104. None tlie less, a supposal may Siiid to Im ii, 

ill a peculiarly intimate sense as a private possession, won by 
the intellectual sweat of one’s brow; whereas the knowahle 
events to which the supposal has reference are, so to sjit^uk 
public pr(»perty and owned by the world of nature for uiaMkiml 
to know in due season. 

105. If I am considering the geometrical lUDjuatics of 
some plane figure, that considemtion is proximately hnsed on 
such ad /for ideal construction as I have built u]» — nieame, no 
doubt, but my own for what it is worth. Jhit it is none the 
less ultimately ha.sed on that from which iny idt^il coiisirnetion 
has l)(‘en derived, tlio knowahle universe of geometry. 

106. But if the scheme thus reduces to an idi^al construc- 
tion on the Olio hand,rtdated to some knowahle univ(»rse im the 
other hand, and if the ideal construction is so intimately in 
mind that some are disjiosed to say that, in this connexion, it 
is the mind, why not, it may lie urged, carry tin’s iiileijui*- 
tation a stage further ? Why not frankly idi»nlify with tk* 
ego what Is thus with s|i(‘cial intimacy in mind * 

107. I cannot here follow up this suggestion. For the 

present I am content to noU*. that the ideal constniftthm is 
something in relation to the ego, .something iniiuW, iinplyini; 
an ego as inind/a//. It should, therefore, it would seem, ivtain 
its place on the objective side of our furinuhi. I 

108. I/3t us, then, syniholise it hy S, as a sni)posiil, and let 
us symbolise the world-process to which it infers by W. Then 
it would .seem that our c^igiiitivo formula will bo Ell'(SK'W)i 
where R*" stands fur the distinctively psychological relation of 
Inference. 
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VII. 

109. 1b ^1^® IiniToiln-ctimi to the Berkeley is chiefly 

conceiiiccl to disprove the existence of general and abstract 
ideas. The (piestioii he raises may be subdivided into two 
questions: (^0 Ts there something in mind which is in some 
sense general or abstract in its signification ? (7>) Is that 

sonieihing an idea. 

110. Take (h) first. What is an idea in this connexion? 

It is, for Berkeley, either a more or less complex i)resentation 
to sense, or an image as rc-i)r<isented. As such, therefore, it is 
in cither case inevitably, liy definition, particMilar. 

111. Xo one lias ever seen man in the abstract, or dog in 
general, or just motion ; nor can he c<uiceive (as Berkeley often 
uses the word), that is to say, frame an image of any of these. 
He sees, or he images, this negro, or that spaniel, or something 
ill specilic icctiliiiear or curvilinear motion, swift or slow. 

112. If this be so, then clearly an abstract ulea is a con- 
tradiction ill terms. Wc can form no abstract or general idea 
(if triangle, since any given triangle, as idea, is a thin, or a that 
existing ill mind just //r#/.s — .'«iy, a scalenoii drawn on paper. 

113. So iiincli, in brief, fur Berkeley’s answer to the second 
part of the subdivided (ineslion. If we accept bis definition 
of idea we must conenr in what lie here urges. 

114. In rejdy to the lii’si part of the ipieslioii: Is there 
somothiiig in mind which has universal signilicaiice * Berkeley 
laysstim on the presence uf a name. In so far as the name 
triangle is indifferently applicable, within its appropriate range, 
it has reference, he says, to any one of many particular iileas. 
Hence, as Hume put it, inlerpi’cting Berkeley with emphatic 
iippruval, '‘all general ideas are nothing but particular ones 
»nii«xeil to a certain term which gives them a more extensive 
s'giiilicatioii” {TmUw, Part I, § 7). 

115. But this more extensive signiiicatiou must lie “ in 
umid _ aii(] something of the nature of a deiinition must lie 
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“ in mini!,” as Berkeley admits. “ It is one thing,” he 
“ for to keep a name constantly to one defuiUum, and anotlier 
to make it stand everywhere for tlie same idea ; the <)ne jg 
necessary, the other useless and iinpracjticahle {Ini, § 

116. It stands indiffcrcntl)^ he ni-ges, for any one of 
like ideas or like things. Furthermore, not only a iiauM*, inn 
any given idea or thing may serve to signify other liki* ideas 
Thus fi particular inch-long line becomes “ viilt nujartl t,, 
sitfuijicaiioti ” general by being made tlie sign which ‘‘ rejii tfsems 
all particular lines whatsoever ” {TnL § 12). 

117. Elsewhere (§ 16) he urges that, having dcnnoiistratril 
that tlie three? angles of an isosceles rectangular triangle ww. 
equal to two right angles, one may be certain iliai ilm 
denion.stration extends to all other rectilinear trianglis of 
what sort or bigness .soever — that is, to all like tigiires wlnVIi 
conform to the definition of a plane triangle. 

118. Now, the likeness of all these triangles must be some- 
how ill mind, and the jndgnieiit *'that the three angl(*s, etc.," 
iiiust be somehow in mind. Of boih t»sse can in .some simiso be 
predicted. But it i.s nut the esse of pf'reipi ; Inaiec?, in view of 
the alternative als I ve noted (13), it must be groniidetl in the rssp 
of percipere. 

119. For Berkeley, similarity (»r diversity of ideas is not 
itself an idea : as a relation it falls (in his afterthought leriiiiiio- 
logy, but not in that of the I id rod art ion) under tin* liemlof 
notions. And as a relation it includes an act of the miml 
(P.§142). 

120. But tile mind as acting in the ego. Hence, similarity 
of ideas is in the ego as understanding. “ To di.sccrn the agi'ce- 
meiits and di-sagi-ecmoiits there arc lietweon ideas . . . there w 
nothing more requisite than an attention to what passes in my 
own understanding” {InL § 22). 

121. Many passages in Berkeley jioint to his belief that the 
esse of all relations is one with the esse of percii^ere. 

why " .spirits, relation.s, and acts ” are grouped together, and of 
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them it asserted tluit “ we cannot so properly be said to have 
an idea but rather a notion ” (P. §§ 27, 89, 142). 

322. At any rate, Berkeley seems to l)e fccslin^ his way in 
tlie Priinnples towards the position, to be more fully developed 
hy the heirs to his thought, tliat all relationing is the work of 
spiritniil activity. 

1211. Kevert now to the expressions Pins and Ims (92, 102). 
The I* ortho I stiinds indifferently for any presentation or image 
to which the ex[»i‘es.sioii is applieahle — that is, let us .say, for 
any given triangle; wliih* the “s” .stanils for significant 
similarity in the niiinl of him who asserts “that the.se triangles 
are siiiiihir.” 

124. Ihit how come we to make such an assertion ? ilow 
nome we to have significiint similarity in mind? Is there no 
similarity in the triangles presented ? Berkeley distinctly 
lejiches that our real iileas (presentations^ as contra.stiMl with 
oar cliiiucriwil hhms (images) are m»t of our making. They are 
])rodiiced in us by (rod (P. § 29). 

1.2."). .I)))es la? here teaidi that the similai ity of these real 
ideas is of ))ur making ? It would seem sti, if to discern it we 
have only to lu'reeive what passt»s in our own undersianding. 
Or should we take llerkelcy’s broader )lo«Uriiu‘ to be that (h)d is 
the source not only of jiartieular triangles, as presented facts, 
luit also of the truths cxjiressed in such jaojiosition.s us “that 
these triangles are similar ” or “ tliat the interior angles are 
etc.”? 

126. If so, though we cannot know truths as jmrticular 
ideas, we can know them as universals having esse imle- 
peiideiitly of tmr minds — to wit, in the mind of (lod whose 
infinite knowledge is their source. 

127. Put whatever be the source of tlie knowahle world, 
universal truths seem to be every whit as much part of its 

nowable structure as ai’e particular facts. We seem to come 
ck, then, to the formula given at the end of the last section 
)• Wo have in mind a supposal which has reference to a 
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world which, whatever may be its source, has a structure of 
perceivable facts and conceptually knowable truths. 

128. Let us now consider a little further the role played by 
the name, which according to Berkeley “ becomes general by 
being made the sign, not of an abstract general idea, Imt of 
several particular ideas, any one t)f which it indifleroiitly sinr. 
gests to the mind” {Inf. § 11) 

12lb In its own nature, he tells ns, the mime is in itself 
particular, hut in relation to the particular ideas signiiioil or 
represented by it, it is n'n/hmi uniirmt/ (§ 15). “ In its own 
natiin*/’ then, as particular, it may be substituted fur 1* ur [ iu 
our expressions Tina or Ims, which thus become Vnis, wliero Y 
is the name, ov the verbal description of T or I. 

l.‘)0. The mere .substitution of V for I* or I does not, how- 
ever, .«*eeni adecjuately to express the peculiar alliance helweeii 
language and signilicanee ; nor would the substitution ot a 
name, as sucli, for “s” do so. In what way, tlum, shall we 
exj»ro.ss it i 

131. Xow Berkeley a.sks “how we can know any propo-d- 
tion to be true of all particular triangles ”(§ 1(5). ]fe here 
slides from the name “triangle” to a proposition “ that so ami 
so holds goutl for all triangles,” just as lie habitually slides fnmi 
perceptual ac<imiinlaiice with facts to conceptual knowledi^e of 
truths. 

132. The clue tn our answer to the abive ipiestion (I.IO) 
seems, then, to be that signiticam.^e in a suppcKsal is cxi»ressedor 
expre.ssil)le in a propn.sition. It is to the ego as Judging, or 
affinning or supj>osing, not as jii.st perceiving, that the signifi- 
cant proposition is in relation. 

133. Suhsti tilting, thmvfore, “pr” for “s” we have the 
expression Vmpr, wliich is the language analogue of Tins or 
Irns. How clo.s«‘ is their conne.xion is shown by the oft-l■l^peiltoJ 
<|iiestion : Can we think without word.s ? 

134. It only remaiii.s to note that propositions may refer to 
orders (such as those of metageometry) which only may 
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perlifip^ are not, existent as part of the relational structure of 
the knuwable order of nature. 

135. How far these have bein^ independently of some con- 
s'Kteiit sclieme of supposals is a diflicult ({uestion, which cannot 
Iiere be discussed. In any case, even if they have being only as 
siippof^als, they arc knowable or<lers to which the ego is in 
relation — i)uhlic orders so to speak {vf, 1 04) — the truth-structure 
of which may he discuss(‘d snd criticised. And they may imply 
supposed facts such as would he «)hservod hy a percipient who 
dwelt williin the supposed order (//.//. in “ llatland ”). 

136. Ilorkeley, with liis .strong practicsil bias, lias not much 
ai»piec.iatinn of their value. They “ set a price,” lie would say, 
“on the most trilling speculations which in practice are of no 
use, but serve only for amusement ” (P. § 1 20). 


VIII. 

137. AV(j have now to note that Bi?rkt*lcy\s doctrine of esse, 
as depmident on the cognitive relatitm, is supplemented by a 
lurtlioi doctrine — that of causal depemliMUie. Lb'as, who.st> e.s.se 
is ])urcipi, are a.s such wholly inert. “ Theio is nutliing of jiower 
(ir !ii(ciicv incliuled in them” (P. § 26). All cdiange is caused 
by spirit. 

138. For (1) we perciuve a continual succession of ideas; 
(2) tlicre is, therefore, some cause thereof ; hut (^) this cannot 
be ail inert 4 uality or idea or any comhimitioii of them ; 
(d) lienee it must be a suhslauce. as active ; but ^5) it has l)eeu 
sliowu that there i.s no material substance ; it remains, ihcrc- 
fore(6)tliat the cause of ideas is an incorporeal active substance 
or Siiirit (P. § 27). 

139. AVo liave, then^fore, a further definition of the esse of 
spiiit (founded on the basal assumption in 2), namely, ed 
^amire ; ami, by implicalioii, a further detiiiition of existence 
in the changing world of facts as ideas; its esst' t\d vamiri — if 

is <ltiasi-acholastic Latin he allowed to pass. 

140. All motion, for example, is regarded as an etVeet which 
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presupposes a cause ; and since all causation is, ex hypothcs^i 
spiritual, the cause is spirit, either Ego or God. And causse is 
identified with suhstance. Thus the esse of ideas is clearly not 
only percipi but also causari. 

141. Ibit mv ideas fall into two classes — veal and chimerfei] 
111 the cnsc of chimerical ideiis (images) we not only i)crc(‘ive 
them, we produce them. “There are spiritual siiljsiaiKios 
minds, or human souls which will or excite ideas in tliomselvcs 
at pleasure ” (1\ § oG). In the case of real ideas (lhiu«rs aiul 
events) there is not a like dependence on tlie human will- 
“there is, therefore, some other Will or Spirit Ih.-it produces 
them ” (§ 29). 

142. My chimerical ideas aitj said, then, to be dependent nu 
my will, liut how' They are “formetl by immiorv uiid 
imagination, either compimnding, dividing, or barely represeiil- 
ing, those originally perceived.” <>., “actually im]»rintiMl on lli« 
senses ” (1*. § 1). On the other hand, my real ideas are not thus 
dfiiH.*ndent on my will. In relation to me their esse is pereipi: 
only in relation to (lo<l is their esse causari. 

14^^. llencie (hjd\s production of thing.s and events, as ideas, 
is not of like deiivativ».j nature to my production of cdiiineriwil 
idea.s. We must therefore seek for some fiinher eiilightennient 
on the manner of their proihiotioii by the Kternal Spirit. 

144. Here TJerkeley is apt to slij) bsick into the doctrine nf 
esse through cognition. He sjiys, for example, “all objects are 
eternally known hv (Jod, or, whicli is tlu! same thing, have an 
eternal existence in His mind” (1). iii,p. 472). This introduces 
the notion of eternal cxistmice, apparently one with pereijn, 
but, as such, ill some way independent of causari. 

145. Tlerkeley's account of creation runs thus : — “ When 
things before imperceptible to creatures are, by a decree of 
God, percoptilile to them, then are they said to begin a relative 
existence, with regard to orcale<l minds ” (D. iii, p. 472). 

146. Here we have (a) the prior existence of thingSi 
(i) having eternal existence in the mind of God, ((j) the exist- 
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ciice of created minds, and (jl) the creation of the world “ in 
tlu* Mosaic account” as the rendering of pre-existing tilings 
jceiviiblc to created minds. 

]47. Apart from any difliculty there may he in l)ringiiig 
this into iiccord with the Biblical narrative, the relations of the 
(*sse eternal existence, to the esse of percipi, and to the esse 
of pausiiri, are somewhat jm/zUng. 

148. In any case we are referred back to tlie primal existence 
of “things before imperccivable to creatures.” What things? 
Apples, stones, trees, and the like sensihle things? Surely 
not’ tliesc are what (jod rendered jierceplihle at the Creation. 

It would sceiii rather that “ their arebetypes can exist only 
ill suiiK^ otlier mind ” (I*. § 

149. Creation, then, “ in the Mosaic account” is the traiis- 
lalidii of tiu'se arclictypes into cctypes. ilow lliis is effected 
bv the causal agency of spirit Berkeley iloi»s not render clear. 
The cssoiujo t»f his doctrine, however, is that all knowing and, 
by implication, all that is known, all causing, and all that is 
caused, is essentially s|iiritual in sulKslanee. 

rx. 

150. Berkeley claims that his doctrine of si»irilual causaliou 
leaves the procedure of sinemu?, in its own tiehl, wholly uuaf- 
fcctiiil. Science deals with nature, that is, with “the vi.sible 
series of effects or sensations im[)rinted lai our minds aeconling 
to fixed and general laws" (P. § 150). 

151. But “ the cuiinexi«»u of idtms [tlius disclo.sed] does not 
ii»l)ly the relation of cause and effect, but only of a mark or 
sign with the thing siguitied” (1\ § tin). Thus, whilst the 
'* uiotious and various ])lienomeiia strike our senses, the Hand 
which actuates the whole is itself uii|Kjra‘ivable (.l\§15l; vf, 
Hume, Eniiulrji, Part 1, Meet. VI I, par. 8). We should therefore, 
Berkeley urges, |niss from science to “ nobler views,” aiul turn 
from the hook of nature to its Author (P. § 109). lu Him we 
hud the true Cause. 
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152. TV//.'? category of CiUiBe (that of Source) in l)oyuin| thy 
purview of science, according to IVrkelcy's distinction, sin,.,, 
science deals only with ellects and asks no questions with 
regard to the agency, spiritual or other, which produces 

153. Let us then so far follow Berkeley as to 
scienlitic interpivtalioii as wholly iiulepcuideiit of any chM-him. 
of Source; and to that intcrpn'tation let us direct cjur al((in 
tion. 

154. AVheii TIl^T' is a known nr knowable coin])lex, this 
complex may either (//) remain nnchangcMl, or (h) uinlenro 
change. If 1^ he sj»atial relatedness per w, considric.! in 
abstraction, no change take.s place in virtue of flu? tenns 
being reciprocally in .spice-relation nnft/. Similarly, wlicn 
change does tiike jilace. if lie tiine-relaledness prr s,\ (hat 
change docs not occur in virtue of terms being in tinie-rehili()n 
only — unle.ss we cliuo.se to hypjstali.se Time as an ag(*nev 
(source of change); but to do this is not in accordaiieo wiili 
scion tilie method a.s hen* umb'rstnod. 

155. If, liowever, tliere l»e, #*.//.. gravitative ivlati'dne.ss 
change take.s place in virtm* f»f that relaledness, unless it ho 
counteracted in virtue of .some other ci>incideiit ndalcdiioss. 
Let us say that it cither takes jilaci*. or tends lo do sf». Wi; 
may call such modes of rclatedness tjjh’tiix. The rallirr 
ambiguous phrasi" “in virtue of” musl bere be lakcii lo 
signify that, given such and .such a modi* of ndaii^dncs.S .siirli 
and such change within the complex occurs or lends to occur. 

156. It seems, therefore, that acconling to the nature of the 
terms and of tbeir cilective or iioii-eflee.tive i-elatiMlnc.ss, cliaiigi‘ 
does or doe.s not occur or lend to occur. That i.s to say, a.s a 
matter of interpretation based on observation, when certain 
kinds of relatedncs.s obtain, certain changes may lie aiilici- 
pated. 

157. We do not seek in science to know what jirmhiccs the 
change or what is its source. It sufliees (a) to kimw that 
change doe.s occur under a.ssigiiRbIe conditions, when Tli^T' 
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f >1 siietiific cliaractcr ; (6) to ascuilain tlic nature*, of the 
l^n''e : ^ if** amount for •'iven values of T, li*, 

and T' ivspcotively. 

15S. Of course, in one sense of the wonl, science <locs s«*ek 
jioliiiow wlmt jn’Oiluees a given change — in the sense in which 
wessiy that a spark “produces” an explosion of gunpowder, or 
is“tlie einise of ” the expl(Ksioii, or is wliat “makes ” the gun- 
powder exidoile. 

15!t Wliat we have lier«^ is a further ndaledm ss to he dealt 
with by science. The so-calle<l “ releasing f;aus(,* ” is a con- 
(lithm iimier whic.li the situaiit»n is changeil t'lDiii that of llie 
exislcncc of an explosive lo that of the oerurreiice of an 
I'Xplosidii. The scieiitilic account of iliis “production” lias 
iiotliing whatever to ilti with any spiritual or oilier agency 
wliic'li is tla^ source of the oh.'ierved eJiange. 

100. rrocc(‘diiow to tb'ul with KU‘* (Tl^T;, ami assume that 
(liaiigc occurs within TIM''. 'I'lieii K is in cognilivc ndateilne.'js 
lo a changing situation, l»ul what is ila* K term Imie f At 
pirsoni one mu>t he content to lejily lliat. wliatever tdse it may 
1 ) 1 * ill oilier relalion.s, it is in this connexion a jn-ivipienl entity 
which is characterised hy jti.st this U’’ it*lale«lness to things and 


(■vents. 

IGl. .\.s iM»gnitive «mly, in ahstvactii»ii (»/'. spuiial only in 
1 54), no change occurs in virttu* of this II' ri*lale«lnc.''S. There 
is awaivnc.ss (if the situation Tli'^T', hut ! his mere awaienes.'*- 
ivlatioii, as such, is noii-eneelive. 

1C2. Tlii-re may he, however, eoneiiueiilly a hi«»ninni«al 
I’elatednc.ss of organism to environment wliich may he f«»iniul:ite(l 
as If so. it is the husiness id’ science to cxalnale 

the terms and to determine (he natun* of tliis relateiliiess. and, 

1 conceive, to do so wholly witlnuit refen*nc 4 ' l«» sonri (‘. 

IG.I. Xo\v tor scientific treatment such a liionomic situation 
to itivolvi? an eifeeiive inotle of relaltMlness, in so far as 
ciange occurs within the eomplex in virtue (»f that lelated- 
In very simple eases the change may he merely that 
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seen in attraction or repulsion {cf, tropisms). But in 
course of biological evolution, as tho terms and their 
of relatcdness become more complex, tlie changes arc subtly 
iliflerenliated ami integrated in ways which we cannot stay i„ 
consider. 

. 11 ) 4 . Tho essential point for us here is that, in our own « 
we arc aware of the changes wJiich thus wcur: we aiv in 
cognitive relation to our own bodily behaviour as imi)li( at<Ml in 
tlie complex situation. Our own hotly is often a term, T", in-j 
more ci^mplex rormula 

IGo. The (question Iherefort? arises: Are we to reiraid [\]^ 
ego as merely percipient t»f changes which occur in viriiujof 
this hioiioniic relatedin»ss as such, or are we (witluMit invokin-r 
source whieli is not a scientific eniiceiil) to rcganl ilic (*gh 
itself in effective ndateilness to situations ! 

IGO. If wi‘ aceeja tlu^ fonner alternative*, we an* nieivlv 
spectators aware of lia}»penings which occur in viriin* of oilier 
modes of related 1 1 OSH than that which is psy<'lii<*al ; if w,. 
accept tin* latter, we must admit that psychical n*lale<liu*ss 
is not only ctJgnilivt* hut als«) elfeoiive. (.’hange fjccins in 
virtue of its presence. There is not only aUiMitimi nr 
rejailsinii otherwise <leterminei|, hut a]ipelenee and avcisitm, 
involving ietding lone, wliirli, 7/0/ ]i.'iyi*liical, is conlrilMitory tu 
a relattMlness that is not only alleelive hut effect ivi*. 

1 G 7 . Of these l\\») alternalivi* sujiposals, the latter seems 
best to accord with tin; data arthrded by ohsorvatioii ami 
inU*o.s]»eclion, ami In give the mon* consistent scIkmuc of 
interpretation. We will assnim* llieii that tla* K tenii, in 
psycliufil r(‘lation to the whole situation, is not only in 
cognitive hut also in some effective ndation thereto. 

1 G 8 . This, he it noted, ia in flat contradiction to tho 
alteiiiative doctrine of epiphenomenalisin. The supposal hew 
is that ijsychical relatedness as such really eoiints — is really 
effective, and that certain changes occur wlieii it is pieseiit 
in virtue of its presence. For scientific ti*eatment, however, 
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do Dot seek to know what is its source. That, in strict 
adherence to Berkeley’s method, is here ruled out of court. 

1G9. It suffices to know that this or that change does occur 
psychical relation of the ego to the total situation is 
of H specific character, and to investigate, as fully as possibk, 
the nature and amount of the cliaiigc in accordance with the 
nature cf the terms and of their cognitive and effective 
relatediicss. The whole Inisiness is determinate, as gi*ounded 
in the constitution of tlie total complex, hut it is not, for 
science, determined by anything external t<» that eumplex. 

170. So far we have an interpretation which is applicable to 
the percei»tuiil level of psychical development. When we reach 
the conceptual level — c(!rtainly then, if not earlier — we have true 
conation as ellective, always, that is to say, involving something 
of the nature of an end, as such, in view, however inilefinite. 

171. Thus we come hack to the ftjrmiila given ahuve (108), 
ER‘(S1{’^ W ). But in so far as Sl{*’W is itself (rognised as alter- 
able, we luive added complication througli tlie introduction of a 
furthor supposal. We have KK''[S'Ji"(SJi^W)]. Umler this 
further supposal, hacked by the ci»native relation, (o) in what 
we may hi't^adly regard as theory, tin* S is modified so as to 
lirinj; it into accord with W ; and (h) in what we may broadly 
i^i^ai’d as practice, tlie W is modified .<o as lo bring it into 
accord with S. 

172. The a])])etenco which characterises j)sychical relaled- 
nos.sin the ])erceptual .situation now rises to the level of desire, 
in tlic absence of which the p.syeliieal relation, as cognitive only, 
wouhl be non-effective. The ego. too, hecumes nut only a per- 
wpieiit and concipient entity, but an entity which is conaiive in 
virtue of tin* higli level of effective relatedncss which obtains. 
Is what we, as human folk, uiulerstaiul by the egii ever less 
than this ? 

I venture lo suggest, however, that the cardinal 
piuiciple of interpretation in this, as in all cases, is, for scientific 
^terpretation, the same. Given certain complex terms in 

1 
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complex rel'atediiess, change of a specific character takes 
in accordance with the nature of the terms and of tlieii- then 
and there relatedness. Terms, relations, change ; tliese are 
the data. If they can bo evaluated, the problem is sulveil for 
scientific interpretation. 

174. Conation must, I think, be treated in memp un some 
such lines as those thus briefly sketcheil, though my 

tion is, no doubt, tentative and iiiadociuatc. 

175. Berkeley atlvocatod the drawing of a disLimti^jj 
between a scientific doctrine of observed clianges in Mu* ^vol•],l ' 
and a pliilosophical doctrine of their source. He ihiknl to ! 
realise that tlie knowledge relation, and all that it iiii|jlu..s 
must itself ho brought under the doctrine of science; aiul iliat, 
as Hume sought to show, the problem of volitional change must 
be dealt with by science, as such, independently m' all ci.ii- * 
siderations of source. 

176. It only remains to note that this do(*s not involve a 
denial of Source. AVhat has been sjiid is merely an nltompi, to 
carry further the iiietluMlological disiinetion which JJerkoW 
wisely advocated. 

X. 

177. For his a-<smi'»l knowledge of tin* esse of the suIisiuiicl' 
of his ego, I5erkel‘*y relies on \vhai- ho regards as i»)»\iMUi 
“ The being of uiy Self, Ilia! is my own .soul, mind, or ihiiikiii!' 
principle, I evideiilly know by reflexion (1). iii, |>. 44!l). Tims 
we havi; notions, but not ideas, of such operations of theiuiiul 
as undeistaiidiiig ami willing ( F. § ’J7). 

178. The coiib.Miiplatioii of tlio .self is, therefore, 
Berkeley the, to him, obviou-s cognitive relateilne.sii KIl'E. 
But, clearly, there must Ua .some differentiation of the tcniis 
ill Shall wc fwiy KU'EI' ? The E' term hens the self as 
contemplated, is, of course, terribly complex ; and it is ^ 

it, always an ideal construction. Only thus can it he cow 
templatef.l. Xoruj the less tlie ideal construction has rcleicnce 
to an existent entity. 
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170 . Professor Alexander, if I rightly niiderstan*! his 
denies that it is possible to contemplate one’s own 
st 01’ future enjoyment. Obviously, if enjoyment charac- 
the EK", as miiuKri/y, this very same enjoyment cannot 
at the same time characterise the E', as niindr</. Still the E' 
as must, in some fashion, bo contemplated as mindtw^r, 

since it is iu virtue of this that it is a jKiicipient entity. The 

as contemplated in siipposal must be a self that, as existent,, 
is at least capable of enjoyment. 

180. Xow, there can no tloubt that, when Berkeley si>eak& 
of knowini^ his own ego by reflexion, he cliiinis. direct awareness- 
of synritual agency. The ego is for him efficient cause or source.. 
Kioni this he rises to a notion of CBmI, wliicli he obtains by 
reflecting on liis own soul, beiglit4Miing its powers, and removing; 
itsimiierfeolions (I), iii, i». 448). 

181. But even if we giant, or perliaps claim, that all 
existence is a manifestation of Spirilnal Agency, we may none 
the less also sujiposo. that all exisU'iiee, as thus manirested. is 
susccjitible of scientific e.xplanatioii. 

182. The relational order of the universe, as iirdov'^/ and 
invsjHVlive of its onler/io/ by some snunv. is, we must sup- 
p ISO, kilt iwable in sci»*niilie fasliitui. Tlnuiudi, assureilly, it is far 
from bfing (aim|»Ielely known. That «»rdtT includes the 
co;»iiitive ivlatedness in ami ihruiigb wlihrb it is st» far 
kiiiiwii. It includes also, for seientitie interprelalitni. the E 
lenn. I'lit lA all terms this is jturbaps the iimsi dillloult lo 
fed with in aeconlam-e with llio metliod i»l’ scieiue. 

bSM. I inust crave indulgence if I lead up tt» a tentative 
ami juovisioiial snppo.siI through some preliminary conshhua- 
lioiis of i\ very general nature. 

184. I assume that what we deal witli in stdence is always 
s'jnie relational conijdex, which, under analy.^is, is resolved into 
leiiiis ill relation. I further as.sumt> that it is tlie relaticui 
'vhicli determines the (u/ hor nature of the terms within any 
giHMi relatedness. This, however, must not lie taken lo imply 

I 2 
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that, if a given term is in some specific relation, its ^vhole 
nature is determined by tliat relation. 

185. That of course is not so. In accordance with tho 
cardinal contention of a relational theory, any term luis its 
nature completely determined by all tlio modes of relatediicss 
of which it is coinciilently a term. 

180. The ultimate terms for abstract treatment, are, 1 
assume, reducible to points. I know not how to delim* .siioh 
points if, indeed, they are definable apart from their jiio.jes 
of relatedness. And I confess that I have no supposal l 4 ) ofi;.!. 
with reference to wlnit they are “ in themselves.” (JranleJ, 
however, that related ness implies terms in relation, a ;is 
I here use the word, is the limiting value in the reduclion of 
terms to tlieir simplest ami barest e.xpression. 

187. Let me now endeavour to imlicate, as brielly as jiosmIiK*, 
the nature uf my itleal construction. Take first the Vflatiimjil 
view of s2>ace. We start perc(*ptually with things lelateil 
spatially and in many t)ther ways eoticurrenlly. Wo leacli 
concei»tually a suiiposal in whi^ li sj)atial relateilncss is ilealt 
with in abstraction from other coineidmit modes of ivlatedness. 

188. The ultimate tm’iiis in relation are jKUiits which, as 
sjiatial only, are jiositions. The .system ui jiosiiiniis llms 
S2)atially related infer .sv is spoken of collectively as space. 
Such s2)ace, in ideal construction, is a continuum of related 
positions any of which may be ciccupied by materiMl [)oiiits. 

189. The continuum is such that any malerinl point unisl 
occui»y a position. It cannot fail to find a spatial point williin 
the itleal construction of sjiacc. I'liis d«nis not, however, imply 
that every i)ositioii must be so occupied. 

190. A material point is one which is in physical relaleilneJ'S 
to other such jjoints as well a.s in spatial relatediiess. Positions 
as such are not in jdiysical relaUM-lness. Note here, then, 
that a lioint, as term, may be in more than one luoile of lelatcd- 
ness to other [mints as terms. 

191. The physico-siiatial relatedncss of material [joints if* 
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(son-clatc*^ with specific kinds of change or tendency to change. 
Xliose modes of rclatedness wiiich nre so coirelated were spoken 

of alK)vc(l 05) as effective. 

192. A material j)oint in motion occnpicisacontinnons series 
of p(»sitions in succession, and exemi)lifie.s change in relatedness. 
Such succession involves timc-relatedness. Points in tiine- 
rehitcJness only arc instants. Tlie system or order of instants, 
seriiiHv related, is spoken of collectively as time. Such lime, as 
•in ideal construction, is a temporal continuum of instants. 

192). S[iace as a continuous order of positions, ami time as a 
continuous order of instants, are ideal const luctioijs, or 
supposals, framed for purposes of interpretation, lint .just as 
the ideal construction of the embryologist (US) is (huived from, 
and is applicable to, the observetl facts of perceptual experience, 
as they are pu^sented in llie cmliryti ; so, too, these more 
alfstract ideal constructions deriveil from, and ai^ilicabh* to, a 
knnwahle physical order of lerms in rtdalion. 

194. The continuity of jiosiiions in space and of instants in 
time, as suiijwjsal, docs m.il necessarily iiiii«ly the likt.- siijiposal 
ohi continuity of material pidnls. Tlie more fruitful .sujiposal 
may lie that material points are discrete, while chaiige.s in their 
lihysico-sjiatial relatediiess are continuous. 

P.),*). A material jMiiiii in motion, then, oirujiies a coutimious 
series or order of pu.sitioiis in a contiimuus scries or order of 
iiistiints, and exempliiies change. P>ut at any given insiant, a 
material jHiint, a iioiiit of spaee, and a jioini of time (tlie given 
iiistiint) are (aiincident ; or one point, is a term within ihiw 
relational systems. 

I9(i. Of course, such iroincideuco in tlie cour.^e of change is 
not to 1)0 iiiterproled as ivsl. A material j'oinl is at ie.st 
^riien ii uccupie.s one pusiiiun fur nion? than one instant. 
Ihis. however, is a marginal enniineiit. Tlie stress is on tlie 
se\eial relations which may concurrently obtain between terms; 

to lepeal, a given point may W a l-crm in several relational 

systems. 
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197. To proceed. A material body, aa physical objet i, is ^ 
system of material points physico-spatially related inUr .sv. 
such it is a complex term which is physico-spatially 

to other complex terms of like order. The “ suljstaiicL ” „f 
such a body is the physico-spatial order of relatedness wlnVi, 
obtains within the system of points. 

198. An oi^anic body, or organism, is also a .sy.st.Mii of 
material points physico-spatially related inivr sv; but (ns { 
hold, though the question is one of controversy) then* is ulso 
a further order of vital lolatedness among the coiisiituejit 
points, or some of them. 

199. This U.SC of the word “vital” does not iiivnlvc a^y 
reference to Life as source. It merely names an order of 
relatedness which supervenes upon the physieo-spati.d order, 
as such, ami give.s the points in relatedness an added eharactor. 
Such vital rtdatcdm*ss is eflective. 

200. Tliere are, then, in the organism certain ijoinis which 
are coiucidently in pliysico-spatial lelaletlness and vital ivlau-d- 
ness. The nature of any such jirdiit is determined by iho 
wliole conii)lex of relations of which it is a cumiiioii Icrni. 
And the complex order of physico-vital lelatedncss is the 
“substance ” of the living body. 

201. Xow if a living body is u material body which is also 
an organism in virtue of certain co-present vital relaliciis, 
may not a mental body be an organism which is also a mimi 
in virtue of certain ccj-preseiit p.syeliical relations ? May ihm* 
not lie certain points which are coiucidently in syslematw 
physico-spatial relatedness, vital relatedness, and psycliical 
rclatcdne.ss { And may not the suhstance of mind lie the 
relational order which ohlains within the system of points iu 
the last-named respect 

202. On tills view the siipjio.sal of scimice is tliat the jisycliical 
always implies the co-presence of the vital, and the vital that of 
the physico-spatial. l>ul we cannot read the impliciilion in the 
reverse order. The physico-spatial sub-order of relaU^diiess do*!® 
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not iihviiys imply the co-presence of the vital ; nor does the 
vital in‘cessarily pi-e-siippose the psychical. Such a mode of 
Htiiteiiicut seems ])rcferaljle to sundry formulations of psycho- 
physical parallelism so-called. 

203. A further supposal of science is that when physico- 
spatiid rclatediicss alone obtains, or is alone in evidence, 
certaiu (.haiiges occur; that when l>oth vital and physico- 
gpiitial obtain the changes are different in virtue of the 
presence of the vital ; and that where there is iisychical 
elatedness also, a further difference in llicj clianges is the 
outcome of its presenct?. This stiiteuient embodies, 1 conceive, 
the central contention of both vitalisls and interiictionists from 
the sbiinlpoint of science. 

204. In any case, it is part of the business of science to 
study and to interpret tlie relations which the several sub- 
orders of i-elatediiess bear to each other and, if possible, to 
assign to each its ]>lacc and function in an evolutional scheme. 

20r>. And ill any case, /////» mental Inuly or mind, llie complex 
systoiii of related pjiints would ilerive its eliaracier from the 
psycliicul relatudiioss only, no matter wliat other sub-onlors of 
iuhile<lnes.s were also present. Thus tlie i^sycludogist s claim to 
deal with an uuti»iiomous province, in ndatioii to other natural 
proviin t'S, is provided for. 

206. Such ill briefest outline i.s a very tentative .suggestion 
astn ihc iiuiiiiier in which the mind, as K term, may be con- 
templated from the .standpoint of scientific interpretation. 
Ihc 4uesti(»n now arises: Will any such mode of treatment 

V 

satisfy all the a'qtiimuents uf the case i I take it that tl»e 
majority ot pliilosupliera will n*ply with viuplmsis in the 
negative. 

207. The man of science, they will say, may lie able ti» give 
a somewhat lame and very hy]iolliotical account of tlie business 
horn his restricted imint of view. Jhit in talking of sub>onk‘i:$ of 
relateilness, ami the larger system of naluiv wilhiu which they 

themselves ordered, he foists tliat all this presupiioses 
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some ordering agency on which is dependent the relationiug of 
the whole and its parts, as a changing unity. 

208. Whether the source of the total complex system is 
regarded as, in some sense, immanent within that system, or jg 
regarded as, in some sense, external to it — ^in accordance with 
Berkeley’s teaching — a relation of dependence, quite diffei-eut 
from the modes of relatedness dealt with in science, is claimed 
to be essential to any philosophical explanation. This, it will 
be said, is not just one more of the given modes of relatechiess 
among points, or systems of points ; it is the dependence of one 
and all of these in relation to some such term as is here named 
source. 

209. If we now ask on what grounds this claim is made, it 
may first be said that this dependence-relatcdness is directly 
experienced in volitional acts, which imply an agent. When 
the ER® of our formulae stands for oneself in relation to a 
desired end, one feels the conative push. And we seek to name 
this specific mode of enjoyment when we speak of tlie experi- 
ence of activity. 

210. Tliis expression, however, is somewhat ambiguous. It 
may mean {a) experience of the cliauge itself which uccui's 
within the complex system of related E-poiiits ; or it may mean 
(h) experience of oneself as the agency which is the souiie 
of that change — experience of relationing efficiency in the 
true ego. 

211. Opinions in favour of (a) and of {b) are divided ; and 
I confess that, as at present advised, 1 am \u 1 abl 0 to sec by 
what method of proof the contention of the one party or that 
of the other can he established. 

212. Secondly, it may be urged that the self, as contem- 
plated, has a type of unity and continuity elsewhere wholly 
lacking : and that, in the self us enjoyed, we are directly awai'e 
of the source of this uuity and continuity. 

213. Assuming that the validity of the first part of tins 
claim maybe granted, it is obviously the latter part that is he^® 
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in place. I find it very difficult to be sure that knowledge of 
such unity and continuity as obtains is supplemented by direct 
awaveuess of any source thereof. 

214. Tliere remains the so-called ineradicable conviction 
that there must be a source on which plienomena are dependent, 
and that the transcendental ego must be the source of some, at 
least, of the phenomena of our own life. The reliance here is 
not so much on the verdict of introspection as on the verdict 
which a reasoned explanation of the universe, and of human 
reason itself, unmistakeably pronounces. 

215. Here, I take it, the belief in a source of phenomena is, 
in largo measure, accepted, not as a termimts ad (jiiem — a con- 
clusion to which a chain of reasoning leads up — but as a terrninm 

qm—SL basis from which we must start if the existence of 
phenomena is to be explained in any philosophical sense. 

216. How does this ineradicable conviction arise? I can 
only liazard a suggestion. Our whole method of exact thought 
deals with terms in relation. Hence when we take the whole 
universe of phenomena as a complex term we are impelled, 
in further pursuance of that method, to seek a nounieiial term 
to which this phenomenal term is in relation. Tlie world as 
ordered, we say, implies some ordering agency. 

217. Condensing the universe of idieiiomena into U, we 
cannot leave it unrelated. We therefore postulate a source to 
which it is in the relation of dei»eiideiice. (liven U, we 
postulate to provide the relatednoss UU*'CV — the universe 
as dependent on God, or, if it be preferred, on VtHaK vital. 

218. Furthermore, since within tlie universe of phenomena 
events which are, to us, of panimount interest, seem to be in a 
like relation of dependence on human volition, we postulate 
agency here also, and regard these clianges in the world as 
dependent on the transceudcntiil ego as their source. Syin- 
holising changes wrought through our volition as V, >ve complete 
Ihe formula VE^E. 

219. Something of this sort was, I think, implicit in 
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Berkeley's thought. It naturally leads up to a philosojiliical 
in contrast witli a scientific, doctrine of evolution, aaan uscoinl. 
ing process of self-revelation, — a giudual realisation of tlii^ 
Source on which all mundane happenings are deiMindent. 

220. If we follow Berkeley in accepting the postulaU? of 
si)iritual source, then the suggested scientific account of coiiaiion 
and of the mental entity, sketched in foregoing notes, must |,o 
supplemented in accordance with this philosophical doctrine of 
the ultimate nature of esse. 

221. And ill this doctrine what is essential is (1) due rec(^^r. 
iiitioii of human agency directing, within its sphere of iiifiiuMioo, 
the course of events which it, so far, helps to make ; and (2) due 
emphasis on the spiritual »Souree of all phenomena as “the 
Universfil Principle of order and harmony througlioiit tho 
world.” 

222. I see no reason why the acceptance of a scieutific 
account of tlie physical world, of life*, and of mind, sliould 
preclude the acceptance, within its ai)propriato universe of 
discourse, of the philoso])hical doctrine. But I am of opiniun 
that scientific interpretation in terms of the one sliould not 
be confused with philosophical e.xplaiiation in terms of llie 
other. 

223. When it is said, for e.xample, that one consequence of 
the acceptance of the philosophical doctrine is that the order of 
sequence in implication, given in note 202, must be inverted, 
since the relation of dependence of phenomena on a spirituid 
source, psychical in nature, must be logically prior to any 
relatediiess of the phenomena inter se ; and when it is Siiid tliat 
vital processes presujipose some source of the conscious order, 
such as cntelechy or Vdan vital ; I think that there is sonic con- 
fusing of the universes of discourse. 

224. In dealing, too, with problems within the iisychological 
field there are strongly contrasted methods of approacli. A 
scientific treatment proceeds from lower to higher phases of 
mental development — the higher presupposing the lower; the 
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pIjilQSojiliical treatment accepts, more or less explicitly, the 
priuciple that the lower, as manifestations, must be explained 
in terms of the higher, as pre-existent in the source of these 
manifestations. Failure to distinguish this radical difference of 
jiietIio«l only leads to a confusing of the issues involved. 

225. It was Berkeley’s merit that he applied his princii)les 
consistently ; and while he j»roclaiiued that every effect, which 
can be naively obseiwed or significantly interpreted, is dependent 
on the Ktemal Spirit as the ultimate Source of all that exists, 
he left to science, as he understood it, a perfectly free hand to 
pursue its investigation of phenomena on its own special lines. 
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IV.— CONFLICTING SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS. 

By G. D. H. Cole. 

“The body politic ia a moral being poaacased of a will ; and tliis 
general will, which tenda always to the pi'caervation and w«dfai(* of tlm 
wliolo 2Ui(l of every part, and ia the aource of the laws, conatitutos fnr-iU 
the luembei^s of the State, in theii* 1‘clation to one anotlier and to it, the 
rule of wlmt ia juat or unjuat.*’ 

“ Every political society ia cmu][»aed of other ainaller wxriotiiw of 
different kiiida, each of which haa ita intereata and its rules of coiuluct • 
but those societies which everyone [)crceivea, because they have an 
external and authorised form, 211*0 net the only ones that actunlly oxiKiin 
the Stsite ; all individuals who ai’e united by a common interi'st Cuiiipciso 
as many others, either temporary or permanent, whose influence is iiiinu 
: the less real because it is less* apijarent, and the jiroper « d) 6 i;i vaiice of 
whose various relations is tlie true knowledge of public moi-ais aud 
manners. The influence of all these tacit or formal associntions canKtu, 
by the influence of their will, as many different modilirations of the 
public will. The will of these particular societies has always two 
I'oliitioiiH ; for the members of the association it is a general >vill ; for the 
gi'cat society it is a ]jarticn 1 ai* will, and it is often right with roganl to 
the fii'st object, and wrong ;us to the second. An individual may lie .1 
devout ]U'iest, a bi'ave soldier, or a zealous senator, and yet a bad citizen. 
A iiarticiilar resolution may lie advantiigeoua to the smaller comnninity, 
but pernicious to the greater. It is true tlmt-, )xirticiilai' soeictii's litiiig 
always subordinate to the geiiei'al s(X*iety in preference to otlu i's, the 
duty of a citizen takes precedence of that of a senator, and a man’s duty 
of tlmt of a citizen; but unhappily ])ersonal interest is always finmd in 
inverst! ratio to duty, and increases in pro)H>rtion Jis the association giws 
narrower and the engjigeincnt less siicred ; which irrefragahly iimvcs 
that the most generjil will is always the most just also, and that the voice 
of the {jetiple is in fiict the voice of God.” 

litJUSSEAU : Political 

I HAVE set these two i)assage8 at the head of this paper because 
I believe that, both where they are right and where they are 
wrong, they afford the most valuable guidance in approachiug 
the problem of conflicting social obligations. This problem, we 
have no difficulty in seeing to-day, is closely bound up with the 
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whole question of the place of particular associations in Society 

question which becomes increasingly urgent as the opposing 
forces of philosophers and practical men meet in a conflict which 
iH at once theoretical and practical. During the nineteenth 
ceiituiT the theory of State Sovereignty won an almost 
universal triumph in abstmet political theory; it now seems 
likely that, under pressure from religious and industrial 
theorists, it will suffer during the twentieth century a defeat no 
less decisive. It is the bearing of this controversy upon the 
problem of social obligation that I propose to examine. 

Eousseau*s theory of the CJcneral Will is, in its profoundest 
aspect, tlie expression of the truth that all social machinery is 
the organisation of human will. Social organisation can be 
stiulicd only as a branch of conduct: it is neither more nor less 
than the instrument of co-operative action, in whatever guise it 
may manifest itself. Wherever two or three are gathered • 
together, a common will iHflerent from their individual wills may 
emerge : wherever two or three form a coalition or association, 
of whatever sort, a new corporate will conies into being. 

Tlie effect of this tlieory on philosoidiy is two-fold : it both 
breaks down a distinction and creates one. It breaks down the 
hard ami fast distinction between ethics and iiolitics which 
comes of treating the one as an interpretation of human will 
aud the other not as philosoiihy, but as science, mechaiiisin. It 
creates a distinction, nut lietweeu governmental acts on the one 
side and private acts on the other, but between all social or 
corporate acts and all individual acts — a distinction between 
will acting directly, without intervening mechanism, and will 
that acts only through such a meclianism. 

How comes it, then, that philosophers, who have set out since 
Kousseau from a conception of both ethics and politics in terms 
of will, have still treated private associative acts as rather of 
the individual than of the social type ? It is, I believe, this 
mistake that lies at the root of our failure to provide any satis- 
factory answer to the problem of conflicting obligations. 
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In the Social Contract Bousseaii was discussing the jirenGia] 
will only in one of its manifestations — ^in the City-State, 
the passages I have quoted he is treating the subject iinivei'sally 
so that corporate will in general becomes evident as Uk* ijasjjj 
of his whole theory. Every particular association within the 
State, he assures us, has a general will of its own, and sn 
I’esembles the body politic, in which the pre-eminently general 
will is supposed to reside. But, he continues, while the will of 
any association is general in i*elation to its members, it is purely 
individual in relation to the State. And elsewliei*e, especially in 
the first book of the original draft of the Social Contract 
(published in the edition of M. Dreyfus-Brisac) he exi)ressly 
declares tliat, in relation to a world-federation, the body jNjlitic 
itself would be purely individual. 

Eousseau, in his City-State, decided, if possible, tn banish 
associations altogetlier, on the ground that they would ineviiahly 
prove conspiracies against the public. He admitte*!, howowr, 
that there must be one important exception to this rule, siiit^e 
the people must appoint a government, and this goveninieiit 
W'ill inevitably use its corporate will in order to 118111]) 
Sovereignty, which belongs to the ])eoplc. This is, in 
Eonsseau's phrase, the inevitable tendency of the body i)i)litic 
to deteriorate. 

Beginning, then, with an ideiitilication of the body politic 
with the ultimate sovereign people, Eousseau goes on to induce 
to a minimum the number of conflicting wills within Society, 
and only admits the intrusion of any will other than those of 
the body politic and of the individuals composing it as a neces- 
sary imperfection of human societies. Similarly, the whole 
tendency of nineteenth century philosophy was to regard ilic 
association as, at the most, a necessary imj^erfection, to b® 
tolerated rather than recognised, with no rights beyond those 
of expediency, and no powers beyond those conferred expressly 
by statute. From this point of view we are now stnigglhi? 
slowly back to a saner doctrine ; but we have done this so fat 
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iiiore «)n grounds of practical necessity than on grounds of 
pliilosoi)hic theory. We are still too apt to take a view 
i^seinbling Koiisseau’s as our basis, and to admit exceptions 
ouly as they arise. 

What, then, was the fundamental error in Kousseau’s pre- 
sentation of the problem? Wo can best understand it by 
trying to envisage the types of particular association lie con- 
ceived. As soon as we make this attempt, Eousseau’s statement 
of the case cannot help appearing unnatural in view of the 
problems our century has to face, liousseau states the difter- 
eiice l)etwecn the body politic and the particular association as 
if it were simply a ([uestion of size, extent, membership. Just 
aa the government consists of a select body, all of whom are 
also iiieiiibers of the sovereign people, so he seems to think of 
every association as consisting simply of so many persons who 
am also citizens. General wills within general wills, from the 
smallest possible association to the widest possible “ cMmfedera- 
tioii of the world,*"' he envisages and fears : the division of one 
(for[iniate will from another by function is a division he never 
seems to face, am I one which ho sweeps away merely by 
implication. 

The corporate will of the government, or executive, is 
clearly a suborilinate will of the kind of which Kousseau is 
ihiiikiiig, and where the will of the government conlliets with 
that uf the Sovereign, it will he universally admitted that the 
former sliould, in the end, give way. But, if we ask ourselves 
why this is so, we shall not, I think, reply with Eousseau that 
it is merely because it is smaller, but because it is both smaller 
anti of the same kind. 

Bousseau, in fact, as we can see most clearly in the famous 
chapter in which he dismisses particular associations, always 
thinks of them in terms of cliques, parties, conspiracies against 
tlie public. He does not distinguish between political and 
non-political associations, probably because he feels that every 
non-political association, from the Church to the city-guild, 
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inevitably becomes political in defence of its vested iiiteresls 
and privileges. With a pessimism which the experience of 
France in the eighteenth century almost justified, he therefoi^ 
declared in theory against every form of particular association. 

When lioiisseau’s principle was put into practice hy thg 
loi ChiipelUr of 1791, there was, then, considerable reason, on 
grounds of mere exjiediency, for the general abolition of am- 
ciations. Hut, as all students of French history know, the 
prohibition was never in effect complete, and it was not lour/ 
before associations of various kinds, and esi)ccially workmens 
societies, began to figlit tlieir way back to toleration and, at a 
later date, to recognition by the State. In practice, tlit? levnlu- 
tioiiaiy priiicii»le of the law of ChatHjlier broke down, and there 
came into existence new associations which were not cuii- 
spiracies against the public, but natural human gvtmpings 
with a si)ecific function of their own. 

If, then, the distinguishing feature of eighteenth ceiiLuiy 
associations was privilege, passing easily into coiispiracjy against 
the public, the fciiture of iiinctctmlh century assouiatinn is 
speciality of function, which, though it may soiiiotimes lead to 
controversy and prejudice the (!ommoii good, is in no sense 
based on a conspiracy against the public. If it is privileged, it 
holds its privileges from the public; on tlie ground that they are 
in the public interest : it is not privileged in the bad sense of 
constituting a vested interest irrespective of the coinmoii good. 

What, w’e must now ask, i.s the relation between these 
particular associations and the State? Let me begin hy 
defining my terms a little more exactly. Hy Shite 1 mean 
the gcjvernmental machine, national and local, with its various 
dependencies ; by Association I mean any boily which, whether 
or no it stands in a defined rektioii to the State, does not form 
part of the governmental machine ,* by Society 1 mean, for the 
time being, the whole complex of organised bodies within the 
national area, including both the State, national and local, ami 
every organised association, of whatever kind ; by Community 
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[ imm somothiug wider still, the whole mass of desires, 
opinions, traditions, and possibilities which are, for the moment, 
incarnated in the citizens. 

Xlio- State is thus itself a complex of institutions of a more 
]«.ss imiform type, which, whatever else they may take into 
account, generally resemble one another in being based on 
"cograpliical grouping. Society is a wider complex of institu- 
tions, wliich resemble one another throughout only as being 
one and all cx])resaions of man’s associative will. The 
Comiiiuiiily, as I have used the word, is the sum total of social 
values, organised or unorganised, capable or incapable of 
ui'ijanisMtion, within the national area. 

I any “ the. national area,” not be(iiiuse there is necessarily a 
magic ill it, and still less because national groiiiiing invariaidy 
delenniues tlu* extent of associative grouping, l)nt simply and 
solely in order to sim[)lit'y the ]irohleni. The fact that some 
iion-goverimiental groupings cover an area far larger than that 
of a single Stale is of the greatest jiractical imjwirtaiice, since it 
may iimiKMiscly strengthen them in their conlliets with any 
State: it is none ilio less irrelevant to the discussion of the 
11‘spei‘livc rights of governmental and non-governmental 
associations; and I am tliscussing, not expediency, but lights, 
f shall, tluM’efore, assume an isolated national area, completely 
covored by a Xalion-Statc and its various local governmental 
bodies, and including many functional associations of varying 
extent.. What is the relation hetweeu these bodies, and, in the 
event of a coiillict of principle lietweeu them, how ought the 
iudividiijil to determine his allegiance ? 

I’liilosuphical writers on thegener.il cpieslion (as distinguished 
^loiii its iiarticiilar apidieations) have ausweitsd in one of throe 


Kiilier they have tried to define, absolutely and 
aielusively^ the sphere of State .action, or they have imposed 
theoretical limitations upon the otherwise universal 
Vereignty of the State, or, thirdly, they have accepted the 
^oiy that the State is absolutely and universally sovereign. 
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Ill the first case, which hiis been as a rule the eailiesj; in 
point of time, the State is regarded as an ad hm, or at. a]i3» 
an ad /tar, authority, sovereign in cerUiin defined spliojCf, ,jf 
action })eculiarly its own, hut elsc^where an iiiterlopor, whuliv 
without right of intervention. Tliis, roughly speakings wiii^ 
view of John Locke and of Herbert Spencer, niiicli .is tlipy 
differed in many respects: it is the view which treats tlie. Stau» 
as primarily the upholder of something, whether it be pinpoity 
law and order, liberty, religion, or morality, and nni. as tlie 
expression of any positive common will. Such a Uilmiiv, in iig 
old form, can have only an exceptional survival iu fiu-o „|' 
modern social conditions. Those wlio hold it to-d.iv are nnt 
philosophers, but practical men who wish to safeguard to 
destroy some special interest. It still fiiuls expres-iiDii in the 
pamphlets of the Liberty and Troj^rty Defence League and in 
the pages of the ISprrhftor: it also persists among Anairliisis 
and Syndicalists, wlio still rt'gard tlu^ Static solely us the 
protector of property. 

The second view, which hc(?ame ])0])ular as the State, in tk 
hands of op[)ortunist.s, (extended its sphere of activity, levrisi^s 
the process of the argument : instead of defining iiiclusivdv 
what the State is and can do, it tries to detino it by the 
exclusion of what it is not and cannot do. Us advocates ofirii 
begin with a “hill of rights,’* a “declaration of the rights "l‘ 
humanity and citizcuiship,” which lays down certain inalieiiiil'le 
natural rights. The exclusion may be more or less coiniaebeii- 
sive, anil may even confine itself to excluding one s|)ecial typt 
of action from the jurisdiction of tlie State. 1 1 may attempt, 
as Mill attcm])tcd, to set up sonn? general principle of division 
between actions with which the State is concerned, and iu.Uous 
with wliicli it is not concerned. In any case, it accepts the 
view that the State is sovereign except where it is s|n?cmll} 
indicated not to be: it does not cattempt an iiiclasb® 
definition, and it excludes only by limitfiLiun. "lb'- 
this theory removes itself from the ud hoc theory o 
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the nearer it comes to the acceptance of universal 
Sovereignty, into which indeed most of its adlierents 
liavc heen forced by the breakdown of their attempted 

ilistiiietioTia. 

Just as the lestlietio philosopher goes in search of the 
nltiniate ])rinciple of l)eauty, just as tlie moral philosopher 
tries to define the ultimate nature of moral obligation, so 
sDcirtl philoso])liers are inevitably driven to seek out the 
ultiumte ]»rinciple of social obligation. Their failure lies, not 
ill this attempt, Init in the answer they have been induced to 
jiccoi^t. Fcir, driven from the two positions we have Just 
the jiliilosophers have almost invariably accepted, as 
if it were ilie only alternative, a theory of eom]ilete State 
J^ovcivijrnty. They have been Anstiniaii enough to shut their 
i*ycs t.<» any Sovereign that might run tlu^ risk of being 
iinloUu'iiiiuate, and Holibist enough to accept the heroic 
i«im]iliti(!atiou which merges all eontlict of obligations into a 
single all-embracing Stato obligation. 

Agreement on the theory of Slate Sovereignty has not Knl, 
indeeJ, to agreement on questions iiractiiail i>oliey, ami 
herein lies the chief hojie that this llu‘oretical conversion is 
not liiial. The “ limitation ’’ theory was advocated by men 
wliowislied to save something tln\v ]n*ized from the desec.rating 
gii]>of the Stale. It may have Injen a lomninnal value they 
were trying to conserve; but they were called, all the same, 
“ imlividualists ” Sooner <ir later a case would be bound to 
anse in which the common interest was clearly prejinliced by 
«ome action of the particular type whicli they had exclndc»d 
honi the jurisdiction of the State — at all events, tli(*v C(mhl 
^>ever he sure that such a case might not arise. In sueh a 
c«Wic, they wouhl be asked, should State intiM-ferenee be allowed ? 
’I'Ly might answer in the negative, and so save their con- 
sistency and nothing else; for they could offer no reason. Or 
“y might throw up the sponge, and become, tbeoreticallv, 
^ vocatca of State Sovereignty. 

K 2 
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Thus we have, on the one liancl, the author of Thv i%j^ 
sophiml Theory of the Stair (or should it be “of the (’haiity 
Organisation Society ” ?) coupling with a theory that amounjjj 
to State Sovereignty a note of solemn warning to the Slate 
not to lU’esume too much ui>on its rights ; and, on tin. other 
hand, we have Mr. Ihimsay Macdonald and liia like iiniotically 
claiming the doctrine of iState Sovereignty as a jiistifeition uf 
Socialism, witli which it has nothing to do. 

If we ask what has led men who differ so in practice to 
agree upon tlicir theoretical basis, if we ask, tliat is, wliy men 
accept the theory of State Sovereignty, oven wliih^ ihcv 
dislike and distrust the State, we shall iirnl the answor if we 
understand the proldem they were trying to fact'. Alorlciu 
social theory was horn in the peritwl of political revolulion, 
and is througliout both a rellcction of existing jiolilical eoii- 
ditioiis Sind an attempt to justify various jioliiical opiumns. 
When men studied in the eighteenth ccnlmy the basis uf 
human societies, what primarily interested them was ii(»t 
associative action as .snch, hut State action : tln^v wen.* s(*(.‘lviii|;, 
not so mueh the basis of human association, as the justiiicatinn 
or refutatimi uf the democratic argument. IJun^seau s /SWo// 
Contrnrt appealcii to liis cfiiitemiioraries, and ev(*n tr) liiinsolf. 
rather as a justiliwitioii of doiiiocrutic State Sovereignly than 
as an account of the fiindanH*nlal nature of supra-imliviiliuil 
will. The current ijolilical coutroversii*s lurne«l sodal 
]diilosophy into political ]>hilosophy : thinking always of tliu 
State, philosopliers sought, not the juiiiciplo of s«)cial 
tion, hut the ])riuciple of ])olilical ohligation. 

This attitude has indeeil persistiitl all through L1 m‘ 
teenth century, and uj) to our own limes. That mid-Virtoriitu 
Jiousseau, T. If. Grcieii, is infecUnl, in an even greaWr drijiw 
than his predecessor, witli a purely political bias. U iiiiytl»|*8 
Ijesides the States creeps in, it is regarded as a form of associa 
tion essentially different from the State, and in ho sense the 
depository of ultimate social obligation. 
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liJive seen iliat all modern social philosophy goes back 
10 houssesiu, and tliat Kousseau’s distinctive contribution lies 
in the riioognition that social life, no less than individual life, 
is ll»« cxprt^ssion of organised will. Eonsseau set out to find 
tlu; universal principle on which hiiiiian society is Imsed ; 
almost as a bye-product he created the theory of the modern 
ileniocratic State. We have only to read the Political Ecmwunf 
as well as the Sotdal Uuntmet to be quite sure that he was 
Slacking, fundamentally, not a theory of the political State, 
biiL a statement of the life of the community as expressed in 
terms of will, individual and general, or rather individual, 
emporato, ainl ginioral. liiit as a result of the political pre- 
iicoiipations of the time, instead of creating a philosophical 
tlnwy of Society, Eousseau and his successms created a 
jiliilosopliical theory of the Sfeitf*, in whiuli oilier associations 
fniiml a posiiion only on siilVerance, if at all. 

The main reasons wliich led to the triumph of the theory 
i>E Slate Sovenugiity were three -two theovelioal ami mie 
practk'iil. Thinkers of every sinule of opinion felt the need 
for some ullijiiate sovereign authority : their failure to rc^gard 
assorialiniis as distinguished primarily by function led them 
loveganl all association as a ]ioteiitial i'ons]ura(*y against the 
and thi'nd’on* to suppoil ihe ‘‘democratic’* State 
a;{jmist the “ jn ivileged *’ associali«ui ; and, tliinlly, the iiiinie.iise 
l»olitu'id upheavals of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
I'V fixing men's eyes on the State, haY(» leudeil to make all 
theories of social action chielly theories of Stale action. 

Jo-day, when most of us, however iiriiily we may retain our 
hulicl in politiiml deniocnicy, have at least. K»si. the illusion of 
•niumvitable democratic political progress, we may reasonably 
h‘pe to veaclia more inchisivo conception of social action, and a 
^HJttor idea of the relation of particular associations to (he StaU\ 
I lie key to Eousseau s whole social theory is to be found in 
i.oiicejiiiou lif the General Will. Nay more : the key to any 
f'itioiicd social dlieory must be found in some, coiiceptiou of a 
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General Will. Social science is the study, and social i)hil<»K(,j,|,y 
the interpretation, of the plienoinena of collective pci'-soniiii^!! 
What riglit, tlieii, has the State to claim a monopoly of 
personality ? Is not the very existence of particular associa- 
tions a sullicient proof that the State winnot fully exj)rcss 
associative will of man ? And is not tlio fact that 
associations are Mie work of human volition a sulficient leasuu 
for crediting them with all the attrilmles of colloctiva 
personality ? Finally, if all these questions are answeroil in 
the allirniativi*, what superior claim has tin? State in the 
allegiance of the individual as against some {larlicnlar assooiaiion 
to which he belongs ? 

The General Will lias hecn called an abstraction, ami ha.s 
been rejected as a guiding principle precisely by those who have 
felt this inadequacy on the pirt of the State to servo as 
collective “will of all work*' to mans social cons(:iMusiK‘.ss. 
They have rcjcctoil the (ieneral Will bee.ause they havi; \)m\ 
always in search of a “determinate liniiian su]»erinr,*’ ami tlio 
General Will has not seemed to form a natural aUri])ute ofaiiy 
such superior. In fact, like Ihmssean, they liave oonceiviMl of 
the Geiic?ral Will as liehaiging only to I he hody jiolitic, nr Slati*, 
and in such a connection the whole iilea has seeniml, as imloiMl 
it is, fantastic and abstract. 

Y^et what tlicoiy, in the fre.shiJOHs rd’ youth, lias not cl.iiiiiotl 
too much for itself^ "J'he discMiverers of tlu* democratic Stall* 
felt that in it they had found a imdhod of expressing the wliok 
civic ciinsciou.sness of the individual, that political demnenu*.}' 
was not only inlallihlc, but oninijiolent. TIuur ardent 1‘aiili in 
deiiincracy Iml them l<» an absolute trust in an absuhitely 
generalised democratic machine,, which, they believed, 
equally express the common will whatever the matter in hntnl 
might 1 m\ At its best, this doctrine, led to the repudiation i'} 
the Slate of all knowledge* of distinctions rif class; at its woi&l, 
it led to such absurdities as a State religion. 

Yet we must not forget that, fnndanieii tally, 
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(reiiei“J principles were nearly always far more true than his 
^•jiys of applying them. It makes no difference that the 
geiiend Will cannot find complete expression through any 
single piece of social machinery. It is indeed precisely that 
universal will which all social machinery only partially 
expresses. The degree in wliicli the (General Will finds 
exproHsion at all through organised machinery, governmental or 
iiou-governniental, the relative share borne in such expression 
by the State, and by ])artiGiilar associations, and the actual 
intensity of the will itself, may vary from nation to nation and 
from •rtineration to generation ; but always and everywhere, all 
social iiiachijicry, alike iu its agicements and in its coiillicts, is 
a partial and more or less successful expression of a General 
AVill which every e«»mmunity iK)ssesses. 

The ultimale obligation of the individual is clearly not to 
any pirn* of niechnnism,lmt to this General Will itself. How, 
tlicii, is he to decide between conflicting claims to his 
allegiance, and bow is lie to answer the claim of the State to be 
servctl with a loyalty surpassing, and dilfei’ent in kind tirmi, 
otluT loyalties f 

The Slate is the natiniial geograjihieal grouping, and as 
such can elaim tu represent those elements in the coiiimmi life 
wliich are best represented on a geographical basis, that is, 
l)yii general vote of all the ixusons resideni in the national 
ami, split up into such territorial subdivisions as may seem 
feiralile. 

fills Conception of the Slate as an essentially geographical 
gniiijiiiig is, no doubt, a modf*rii conception, and is perfectly 
true only of the purely democralie Stale. In so far as any 
privileged order retains .sjieeial govenimeiital rigblsor funelii»ns, 
the State is not purely geogniplncal in its basis. Hut though 
Ptithaps 11(1 purely geographical Slate exists, the typical modern 
SUite is in the main a geographic^il grouping, and sueli rights 

U possesses in a six^ial system resting on popular Sovereignty 
niust he touuded on this geographical basis. 
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If WO assume that a larger homogeneous group has jilways 
the ultimate right to override a smaller group of the mmr 
it seems clear that geographical representatiou will servo to 
express those purposes which are distributed with sonic 
approximation to equality among all the citizens, [f 
assume that a national interest should, in the last resort 
override a local interest, the supremacy of the National Stale 
over local govoriiiuental bodies follows. l>ut this does nothimr 
to mark out the projwr sphei’e of action of eitlitu* natitinjil or 
local government. 

The State, national and local, sliould bo the ox]»ressinn of 
those common purposes which aflect all the citizens, ronglilv 
speaking, equally and in the same way. In tliosc si)licios of 
action in wliicli a man’s intei’cst is determined by the fjicl 
that he lives and makes his homo in a particular country or 
district, the geographical group can best express the jlesiies 
wliich he sliares with his fellows. Hero, tlieveftne, the Slato 
is sovereign. 

The case is altogether di(ft*r(Mit when we come to those 
spheres of action wliich alVect men unequally, in diflereiit 
ways. The power of the State ad«*quat.ely to ropivscnl the 
common will on such questions, so far from being denioiisi raU'il 
by expcriiiieni, ijccomes with every atlem]>t more dnahtful. 
The incursions tif the Slate into the realm of organised 
religion have been invariably uuliai)py, and tin* attemuts of 
State dejKirtiiieiits to run industry, while tlicii* is no evideiico 
that tliey Jiave been on the whole ine/lieiciit in the coniinercial 
sense, liave wholly failed to satisfy the demand of tlie workers 
engaged in them for freedom and self-government at tlieif 
work. 

The reason for thi.s failure is not far to seek. Ifeligmii 
is a disease wliich takes people in different ways, or not at all- 
It neither affects all men equally, iu*r affects them in the 
same way. It is tlierefoie pre-eminently unfit to he 
by a body which has no principle of selection other than 
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and in which the irreligious man has an equal 
with the religious, and men of different religions in the 
government of one another's churches. Similarly, industry 
Effects different men in different ways, and would do so even 
ill a (‘(»mmuiiity in which every man had his place in industr)'. 
Kach industry has its sjKicial interests, and industry as a whole 
lias an interest and an outlook of its own which no geographical 
irroup adc(|uately represent. In both cases, a liroad 
fiiiictiunal rliiferencc is manifest whicli justifies the consti- 
tution of special associations to control t he spheres of religion 
and inclnstry, no doiihl in relation to, hnt not under the 
(loininatinii nf, the geographical group. 

Tliere is a further (*.onsideration which leinls additional 
weight to this repudiation of universal State? Soveieignty. 
Xot only cannot an electorate gathered together on a gco- 
gi‘ji])hical basis alo!ie he liticMl to deal with sjiecial tpiestions 
which do not alfect them all, av all alike, but also the ]>ersons 
wlioiii tlicy elect cannot iiossess this lilness. If we have learnt 
to distrust our jioliliciiaiis, is it not largely IwcauM? we have 
allowed them to do things for which a geograjdiical electorate 
isiintit t<i select tin? riglit representatives { 

Strong as these arguments may seoiii, they will fall on deaf 
rars unless those who urge them do soiiiotliing to ilispnivi* the 
diai'ge of individualism. !Meu have fallen into the theory of 
State *S()vereignty, not hei'ause they like it, hut because it has 
Roi'iiieil the easi(‘.st, if not the onlv. wav tail of the slough 
of iiiilividualisiji. Half a hundred juineii)h‘s of sor.ial oldigalion, 
«acli hiiidiiig us to a dillereni social unit, cannot take the place 
the unifying principle we set out to lind. If this piinui\de 
nideed ]»roves not simjde. but eoinph‘x, its e.oni}»lexity can 
only be Dial; of <liversity in identity. The wilhdrawal, lln*re- 
fnic, of some class of actions from the sphere ai the State 
nuist not cixrry with it any denial of their social eharaeler, or 
of their ultimate coiiimensurahilily with social aclimis 
nf another class. It must be simply a ilenial that the Stale 
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is the right meclhanism for the execution of oertjiin types of 
social purpose. If we can keep this social element re(3o<rnise(i 
in actions outside tlio aphei*e of tlie State, we may hope to av.jul 
the theory of Slate Sovereignty. 

It is, of com-se, universally admitted that indivi<lujil acts 
have, as a rule, a social element. The tendency of 
theory has been to treat the social element in associative acts 
as similar to the social element in iiulividual acts, and lo set 
both in contrast to State action, which is 8Uj)pos(Ml to 
wholly social. It is my whole ])oint, not that assooialivc acts 
are wholly social, hut that State acts arc not. Tlie associative 
act has two relations : it is, as iiousseau says, general in rehitiDii 
to the association which performs it; hut it is particular iu 
relation to the Society of wliich the association forms a part. 
It may be general in the second case, in the sense that it iiiav 
be directed to the gooil of the community as a whole ; hut it is 
still the act of an individual in relation U) that Society. The 
State, I contend, if it includes everyhotly, is still only an 
association among others, because it cannot include the whole 
of everybody, 

Tlie object, then, of my argument is not ti» generalise tlio 
association, lail lo particularise the Stale, itoiisseau, tll^nl^in,L^ 
as we saw, always in terms of local, and not of fimctitninl, 
association, always coiicidveil the body politiij as the great 
associalioji, claiming a loyalty liclbri' whicdi all other loyaluVs 
faded. I5ut as soon as we make u (d«*ar distinc.Lion hetworii tlw 
Stato and the commiinily, ami still more as soon as we iiiakc 
one lietwecij the *State and Society, the body politic ln.s»*s its 


omnipotence, and becomes at the most primna hUrr pff.ns. 

Let us hc.n; meet one ditlicully which may make against 
tlie adoption of this idea. The historical fact that tlic Stiih' 
has, ill modem times, secured a monopoly of law-making, sual 
has kept in its hands the jiower to recognise or outlaw all otliei 
ass(i(dations, proves iiotliiiig; for it may well, under the instiga- 
tion of democratic or autocratic partisans of State Sovereign^)* 
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or {roiii tlio mere prossui-e of events, liave usurped a power to 
^vliicli it liJis no ri^ditful title. We may repeat in this connec- 
tion liOUSBcau’s wisest sayings in dealing with social 

tlioory: ficartmis lorn ks fails! 

Kveii, however, if it is recognised lliat history is irrelevant 
to ii discussion of right, it is not so cfasy tej brush away the 
“tidy” logician, who does at least find in the universal 
,Si)Vcrcignty of the State a theoretically ultimate resolution of 
all conllictH of obligation. Where, in ellcct, if we destroy State 
Si)verei‘4nty, is our ultimate Sovereign to be found ? Is it not 
fair to answer that a dearth of good men is ihj reason for 
making a bad man king: it is rather a reason for a republic' 
There remains, however, the (piestion whether this republic of 
obligations would m)t be in ellect sohiosely federal as t(» amount 
to anarchy. W<iuld not oldigation.s ceaselessly ciuitlie.t, and 
would init the pt»ssibility of deciding suidi ennllicls have been 
Inyoiid reiiuMly destroyed ? 

There are here in reality two i[uestions. Ifow far will 
fuiiotiemd devolution reduce the jiossibility of conflict to a 
miiiiiiiiim i And how far will there In* any way of resolving 
such eonllicts between Iwai functiniial aulhorilics, when they 
arise ? 

It is surely evitleut tliat the greater number «»f ibe couHicts 
of ohiigalioii whicb ari.se in the Sin-icty i>f to-day are due to an 
iinporfeet. demarcation uf spheres. Tlio Ulster «[iiestion war? 
the result of fear concerning the religious etfecis of a political 
change. The most glaring failure of imnlerii ]uililics is iu the 
spliLTL* ui industrial legislation. Inhumanity, arising from 
ii lack of understanding, is the mark of the Stale in its ilealings 
''ith mail ill his religious aspect, and iu his capaeil v as wmker. 
A di\isiuii ,)f spheres would obviate many i»l the ctuillicis of 
to-d.n, liut^ as both religion and. still more, industry, have 
wir lelatioiis to men in their geograjdiical groups, the possi- 
'ditj of coiiilict can never he altogether avoidetl. 

come l»ack, then, to our second question. Where, iu 
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our view, does the ultimate Sovereignty lie ? Clearly it caujiQi. 
lie in any one piece of machinery : either it is not 
in any machinery at all, or else it exists only as the ivsn 
of a system including many pieces of machinery of vaiyinr, 
kinds. 

All machinery is necessarily imperfect, because all inar.liinorv 
tends to standardise what is, in its real nature, inlinittdy 
various. Tlie individual who wills purely wills in and Wn- the 
individual situation in which he is acting; as soon as he nifih^s 
for hi.s guidance a general rule, he detracts from the i)i‘ifeLtioii 
and purity of his willing, because he tries to edassify the 
essentially uniciuc. Yet the indiviilual must, in most cjiscs, 
make such general rules, because he is not strong eiinugh tn 
trust his Judgment of each situation as it arises. He ciiii only 
aim at making his rules as little crude and maehiiUMuailu as 
may he. 

All as.sociativ(^ will, save the unruly jutlgnienls of a moh, 
must act through gcmnul ruh?.s, and all associative will is 
therefore necessarily iini»i?rfe(?t.. Ihit if in this ease llie 
iioeo.s.sity for some imperfection is abscdule, llu? degree of 
imperfection is none tlie less relative. The (liMiersd Will of 
the column Tiity must sillier soiiio leakage as so«ai as I In* arieiii|il 
is made to coniine it: at once it becomes somelhiiig less 
perhfct, the ( Jcneral Will id* Society, ineluding only lliat part 
of the will of the eonimunity wdiicdi the least imiJcrfecL rules 
and formiilie can cover. This CJeneral Will in its limi 
con.sists of a number of le.sser wills, dilTereutialed hv 
function, all of which are es.sential lo its fullest piKsihlo 
exju’ession. 

t)ii this showing, ultimate Sovereignty clearly lies with lh« 
fullc.st possible organised ty^pe of will. 'J’hc quest lor si 
" ultiiiifitc ” is, no doubt, in some senso a wild goose chsise, 
since behind idl organisations lurks always the liir.il voicii o 
the corniiiuriity. Wc are, liowovcr, dealing with this last oourt 
of appeal only in so far as it expresses itself in a iiiecliaiiiis^* oi 
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i,ii*t*hanisin8, and we may therefore pass by, with this tribute, 
tiiG General Will of the community. 

With Society, the complex of orj^anised associations, rests 
the more or loss determinate Sovereignty. We cannot 
carry Sovereignty lower without handing it over to a body of 
>vhieli the function is partial insteail of geiienil. . We must, 
ti^grcforc, reject the^ thi’ce theories of State Sovereignty, 
Tlieocracy, and Syndicalism, tlic theories of political, religious, 
and indiiatrial dominance. All these mistake the part for 
the whole ; our dilliciilty soems to be the making of a whole 
out ol tludr parts. 

The task of the social philosopher is ti) define the nature of 
social obligation ; the task of the practical man is to make a 
Society to lit the philosi^pher's clefinitiou. It is mainly the 
]»liilosnpher’s fault that the order of lueeedeuee has been so 
(ifieii reversed in tin? ]»asl. It rmnains, nom*, the less, the 
pliilosopher's task to say wln>re Sovereignty should lie, ami the 
l.iusiiii‘ss of the pra(;tieal man to liiid the recinisito machinery. 
If, then, objection is taken to the Sovereignty of Society on 
the ground that it is, at best, only more or less determinate,'* 
the nliilnso]»ber’s answer is clear. Tin? tlelevminaleness is none 
(if bis business: it is for the juaclieal man to make the 
Sijvcreieii determinate, it is true that in the communities 
of to-day, which are jiermcaled hy the idea of Stale 
Sovendgnty, the last determinate authority is the Slate. Ihil. 
as man has made the Stete. man can di'.stroy it ; and as man 
lias made it great, man eaii again n'slricl it. floret )ver, as 
iiKiii has iiiadt? the State, man eaii make something greater, 
smnnlliing more fitted to exercise a final Sovereignty, or at 
least to i)rovule a liiial co\irt of appeal. 

The demand, then, for functional devolution is not a demand 
for the recognition of associations by the State, but a demand 
lhat the Stale itself should be regarded only as an association 
“^older brother, if you will, but certainly in no sense lather of 
the rest. This, I take it, has been the ival motive behind the 
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deiiiaiid for equality between Church and State — nr, ju, [ 
would rather say, religion and politics. I'his is eniiainiy 
behind the new deiuand for an industrial democracy nutisid^ 
politics which has been jmt forwaril in the National (injij 
System of the Xnr Atjc, It umloubtedly seems to eoinjdicjiie 
matters very considerably: but our ])hiloso]»hy shuuld Isavo 
taught us not to be afraid of necessary complications. \\v 
too fond of counting heads to save the trouble, not of breakiuir^ l,nj; 
of convincing them. We are too fond of patching iq) our quarivls 
witlioiit settling the ])rinciplc tliat is at stakes. iTot wc know 
well that, though we may compose, we cannot settle? a con- 
troversy between religion ami polities en* industiy and politics 
merely by making one or other of them supreme. AlttMiipts 
to avoid conflict liy e.?stjibliahing the dictatorshi]) «)f one of the 
coiitestauls inevitalily provoke?, if neil active eonllict, at least 
passive eliscoiitent. Yet this is the “State Soveovigniy” 
sedation ed* the jiroblem. A well-organise?el Socioiy will adiiiit 
the ultimate possibility of coiillict, 1ml will try le) redin/o tlio 
need for contlict to a minimum. Attempts to avohl conflict 
altogether merely eml by making ii im?vitabli\ 

We are loft, then, with, at tlui siremge'st, a meivly lV«K*ral 
body including repivseiilatives both of tlie Stale ami i»l' Llie^cliicf 
functiiiiial associaiioiis as the sede meclianism aide? to speak in 
tlie name of e)ur Sovereign. AVhen, tlierefe>re, eliHereiice's arise 
between emc gre»at functional group anel anotluM*, wlie.*n, say, 
the individual finds himself Unn betwe?en liis Inyally t«» the 
State and his loyalty to the? industrial boely of wliich he? is* a 
mciriljer, how is lie tei make his elmiiM? { Simply, as Kniissoau 
said, by means of the? (.«em?ifil Will that is in him, if ln' InVs to 
choose either what is in tlie interest of his Church or Iiis Tiade 
Union or his State or inuniciiialily, he is “juitting hiuiselt dw 
wrong ([ue?stiori,” to use? one;c again a jiJirasc used l>y 
What he has to consieler.and what, in a case of corjioratc action 
his assoedation lias to consieler, is none of these things, bat tin- 
good of the community as a whole, which is neither the* State, 
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nor Church, nor the Trade Union, nor even finite the com- 
plex I have called Society, but somethin}/ greater than all these. 
He has to decide, in laet, by falling liack iijion his jiulgniont of 
the individual sitiiation, guided, but not finally determined, 
by goJicral precepts. 

Hut if he has to make his choice, he has also to stand the 
racket. If a machine representing the will of Society can 
be devised to harmonise the occasional conflicts between the 
various functional authorities, that is no doubt all to the 
good. Ihit the devising of such machinery is not philosojihy, 
but Bcifjnce. Whether or no such a body can e.xist, Sovereignty 
remains with Society, and the State has no right to niniiiit the 
tlirone, which, even if no doteriiiinate person or persons sit in 
it, is full of a presence which is none the less active fur being 
iudetenuinato in an Auslinian sense. 

A last word, and 1 have done. Much that has gone before 
has becMi an attack on a tbcjory which has animated political 
democTats ; but none of it has been an attack upon dernocraev. 
Democrats have too often conlhscfl th(‘ ultimate Ofjualily, imt 
of men's ]»owcrs, hut of tlieir rights, with the sacrtMlness of a 
\\\m vote on a purely geographical basis. Functicuial devolut ion 
involves, not the abandonment of democracy, hut the siihsiitn- 
tioii, for an omnipotent political democracy, of a functional 
•kmoeracy. The unit of sclf-goveriinient should be a functional 
unit: whatever a mass vote may be, a re[uvsont!itivc system on 
a j^cogiaphical basis is certainly not the last wonhjf tleniocracy. 
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V.— XOTE OX MR. COLE'S PAPEJf. 

Bif ]5ei«naui) Rosanqukt. 

I think tliat written notes by people wlio are not 
be pv(».sent at the iliscussion ean only bcMidinitted on suireiiUKM.. 
but I shall bej>[lad if I am permitted to make a brief contribn, 
tion, as T am much interested in Mr. Cole’s paper, and I fajniot 
])ossibIy come up to tht‘ meeting. 

I will go at once to tlie point whicdi, T think, is the centre 
of ^Ir. Colo’s interest, and I will attacdi to this point aiiv 
slight criticisms I may desire to make. Rut my main ()l)jirt is 
to lie more in agreement with Mr. Cole than J think Ik* desires 
to let me be. 

His inleresl is — isil not ? — in the ([uesliun whelhenhi* Stute 
would not be treated as a particular assoiuation, aiid (lie 

elder brother of other a.ssociatioiis, than as the father nf tlicivst 
(p. loT). On Uiis plan you would gid. at the slnaigesi. a laasc 
fedm-alioii, including re|)rest»iilatives of iJic Static and nf tin* 
“ functional a.ssocialions ” (p. ir»8). Tin* Stall* may he nnw llic 
ultimate ileterminate authority; but man might make sonic- 
tliing greater, or at least more fitted to be a final c;nurt nf 
appeal (p. lo7); or, perhap.s, you might do lietter with nothing 
at all but the individual’s (k*iieral Will, to ilecide in ease of 
coiiHiot (p. 158). It is the ri.sk i»f conflict, mainly helwecii flic 
functional associations, that is the dilliculty to be met. .1 nolr 
a pregnant e.\pn,*ssion on p. 153 — “ in relation to, but not lunkr 
the domination of ” (the State). Does not our whole problem 
turn on this “ in relation to,” and the shape which it in”st 
assume d At the point of contact, if not between the State 
and other associations, then tetween other associations them- 
selves, the necessary “ in I'elation to,” does thei’C, of coui’se, 
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grow up ^ State, or a something greater, or is there nothing at 
all beyond a free contact ? 

Now I want to approach this question on its merits ; but, 
J course, I desire to show how, as I think, this has largely 
been <lono on my view, and how tliis view admits of easy 
extension and adaptation. 

^\s a transition, one word of something like criticism. 
I hold ]Mr. Oole quite right in attaching great importance to 
Koiifiscau as construing social organisation in terms of will. 
But I do not think he lets it appear how fundamentally Hegel 
and the philosophy fouiuhsl on him contradicted lioiisseau on 
tliis (piestiou of the particular iissociatioiis. Itousseau's view, 
shared with the statesmen of ancieiiL Greece, is very natural 
to anyone contemplating small States, governed hy mass 
meetings. Such States and meetings miglit be “captured”; 
and often wore so. 

Xnw Mr. Cole, <h‘siring to corrtjct lh)u.sseau, coitcm'Is him 
very niuch in liousseau’s own manner. Ho does not, indeed, 
8iiap(?et the functional as.socLatLon.s and subject them to the 
State, but lie does, in their own inlmesl, t‘ject them from the 
State. And this solution rests on a view of the State which is 
limited in much tiu; siiim; way as Ihm.sseau’s, that is, regarding 
it as the expression of society which can he got through a 
general vote of individuals oeeupying a certain geographical 
area, ami therefore as, in Air. Cole s vit*w, a partial asstn iation 
comparetl with society and tlie community (pp. 144 , 14 “), 151 , 
159 ). This follows for lh)usseau fr»uu the wcll-kuowu defect 
of his formulation of the General Will. 

Oa this fundamental point Hegel, and all philosophy that 
deacemls from him, is iliametvically oj)i)osed to Housseau. To 
identify the State either with the governmental machine, or 
''ith what is ordered by a plehiscito over a certain area (which 
has hitherto usually been the instrument of desiiotism), is, we 
^11 think, I believe, to support the error which Uousseau pointed 
ill ispeaking of the will of all, and also liimself made in 

L 
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formulating the expression of the General Will. For 
State is what is sovereign ; the defining term is RovfM.M’irntv 
and this is by definition the “ideality” of all i)artB 
community, trade and religious corporations being expressly 
intended. “ Lleality ” = the tendency of any thing t«) pass 
beyond itself and seek completion in a greater thing. Tliis is 
what I tried to express {Phil, of Slate, p. 1 85) by saying tin* Stale 
is Society as a unit, so far as exercising control over its nioiuliers 
»and sovereignty is the working of a eoinpliix of instil utions 
P/iil. of Siftfr, p. 150). Thus belonging to the State is i»lainlva 
matter of ilegree, and this is very plain in HegeVs analysis of 
Society. The Corporations, etc., ai-e tlie very stufTof wlnVIi i1,q 
S tate is made. 

AVell, then, tliis is our answer to Jlr. ('ole*s question. It k 
very like something he suggests ([ am not sure it he ncgalives 
it) on p. 156, top : “ (Sovereignty) is the resultant, etc.” 

What tlien da we say arises at the point of “ the ivlaiion 
to” (p. 15.’») or as, or in jdaco of, the “ IValeral body” (p. I.'iS). 
^Ir. Cole’s answer and sugg(‘st ions we liave seen : a fi*deral nninl 
or Boniething greater than the State, or just the individiiiirslirst 
deci.sion. 1 do not des]»ise any of these ; hut I am hold to iliink 
our answer wortli Ii(;aring. Wo say what arises is a “cmisli- 
tution ” and that no inhahitants of an area form a State witlumt 
that. Ami we think tliat IJoiisseaii in his host mind 'in liiss 
remarks on the legislator) is with us. 15y aeonstiluliun we niemi 
a whole of parts and organs, all functional (as Hegel of couix* piM- 
pctually insisted) and all hearing on one another in very vaiinus 
i-elations and degrees of intimacy. It lie.s, wo think, in liakits, 
traditions, recognitions. Xo plehiseile can express il ; 
is the nearest thing to lui expresshm of the community s will. 
(A will in princii»le unexpres.sed, goes near to enjoy the ohion 
cu'tti iliffiiitfik of the thing in itself.) And it acts as tlie SUhi 
in so far as it solves conllicts hy authority, though in a civih^*^ 
society this is never l)y l)are authority, hut always by 
stjcaking with authority. 
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A constitution is primarily a way of co-living and co- 
opcKitiiig- It might come to ho a very loose bond, as in many 
ways our Ijnglish constitution is j and if it became very 
loose, tlie <iuestion whether it was a Shite or no might become 
verbal. Hut I think that the ideality of all organisations and 
corporiilions will always remain a truth, ix., they will always, 
at the points where they Irear on each other, need to pass 
beyond themselves into something greater; ]>orIiai«, as 
ih. Colo says, some Court of Apiieal. And 1 believe that 
the collective force of the whole, when evoked by emergency, 
eithei iiitoimil oi exteinal, will continue to Ijc very gieat, and 
capiljle of dmstic oi)eration ; tiiough the occasion for its display 
may become, we will liojic, raivr and rarer. 

The history of Letchworlh hy Jlr. 1‘urdom is an interesting 
example of tlio way in which the administration of an arel 
raises nil problems, and how, 1 think, the wise administra- 
tor Iiiings them cH into lieiieiieial hearing on each other, 
showing su]farat(! treatment t(j lie imiiraeticahle. 
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VI.— THE "^ESTHETIC” OF BENEDETTO CROCK* 

By Albert A. Cock. 

I. Exi»ository. 

§ 1 . Intidfion. 

T\V()-Tif[RT)S of Croco’s l)()ok on {i*sthetic are «levot(>d to siiniiuur- 
ising and criticising a L)ng scries of ai>])arcntly false tlieerios. 

In liis own theory ho begins by dilferentiating In-twein 
intuitive knowledge and logical knowledge, 'fhe foriiuT is 
obtained through the imagination, is knowledge of the iiidiviilual, 
and is productive of images. Logical knowledgcj is obtaiiKMl 
throngli the intellect and is knowledge of thtj univors.il, of 
relations, and is jn’oductive of c(»ncepts. 

Intuitive knowledge, (hoce insists, is essentially iiulepeiuleiit 
of intellective knowlcMlge. “ I’he impression of a mnonlight 
scene by a painter, a musical tlie words of .'i lyric or those 

of daily command, entreaty, or lament, may all l)o intuitive 
facts ”t without the shadow of intelh'ctive relation. 

Nor is iutuilioii mert! perception. Any ol »ject i tied impression 
is an intuition. The Kantian doctrine of Space and Time ns 
forms of intuition is iiiailini.s.sible for CTMje»3. ‘’ We may liiivo 
intuitions without space and without time, as, for instance, a 
tint of sky, a tint of sentiment, an Ah ! of pain and an elfortof 
will ohjectificil in consciousiiess.”J These arc intuitions with 
wliich Space and Time have nothing to do. For Croce, therefore. 

ttn Scivttff of Ejcitransioa and Linfjnistu 

from tlio Italian of Boiiodolto (’rcKSC by Douglas Ainslio. 

1900.) 

t Op. cit., p. 'I. 

t Ibid., p. 7. 


*, transliiU**! 

(Maciuillaw 
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iutuitiv® knowledge is freed from intellectualism and from 
every posterior and external adjmict. 

jVeither is intuition sciiisation, for sensation deals with matter, 
which is niecliunisiu and passivity (g?. Bergson), whereas 
intuition is spiritual activity. Nor is intuition mere association, 
or representation. “ Itepresentation ” is an equivocal term 
and Croce will only apply it to intuition when it means some- 
detached and standing out from the psychic base oi* sen- 
sations” What then, is intuition if Croce replies, “Every 
true intuition is also expression. The spirit does not ol)tain^ 
intuitions otlierwise tlian by making, fonning, expressing. In- 
tuitive activity possesses intuitions to the extent tliat it 
expresses tliein.”* Expression is a term which must cover the 
intuitions of the painter, sculptor and musician as well as those 
of the i^oet and linguist. Despite the optional character which 
(fioce suhsociueiitly gives to exUnmlisation, at this stage he 
insists that unless intuitions or impressions become cxpre.ssions 
not only in the coiitomplativc spirit but also externally, they 
do not really exist. lVo]»lc who say they have beautiful ideas 
hill cannot express them, deceive themsidves ; if they had them 
they would express them in beauliful wonls, or otherwise, and 
thus i»as.s them from “ the obscure ri*giou of llie siuil into the 
clarity of the coiitemplativo s]drit.” Beethoven s Ninth Sym- 
phony was his own intuition ami his iniuilioii was the Ninth 
Syniphony. The artist, then, lias intuitions sujierior to those of 
ordinary peojile. How then do we ordinary jieojile recognise and 
appreciate them ? Because, says ( roce, we each have within us 
a little of the poet, a little of the sculptor, and so forth. It is 
not merely that the poet is born, not made. Haii is himself 
horn a poet and evi*u the Aristotelian Society is full of them. 

“Intuitive knowleilge/* (Voce coneliides, “is ex|»r**s.sive 
knowledge, autonomous in rcsiicct to intellectual function; 
nKliffercnt to discriminations posUn-ior and empirical, to reality 


* P. 13. 
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and unreality, to space and time : intuition or represeiiUtion is 
distinguished as form from what is felt or suffered, or from 
psychic material; and tliis form, this taking possession of 
exjn-ession. It is nothing else (nothing more, but nothing lessj 
than to express.’** 

§ 2. Ari. 

Ch'oce proceeds from intuition to art. Since tlui former is 
expression it is to he identified with the artistic foot, ainl 
there is no specific difference between art and iiiLuitive 
knowledge. Art is the expression of impressions, ainl, sinre 
intuition is the same, their identity follows. The sinistic 
intuition is not more intense than ordinary intuition ; it has 
a merely quantitative and empirical difference ! It is moro 
extensive. “Certain men have a greater aptitude and mom 
frequent inclination to express fully certain conqilex states 
of the Roul.”t These we call artists. This is the only 
difference, a purely quantitative one. Hence there is notone 
science of greater intuition and another of the hfss, but 
“a?sthctic is one, the science of intuitive or expressive 
knowledge, which is the artistic or expressive fact.'; Some 
men arc born great poets, others small, but all of ns are points 
generiejilly. 

Jiccause art is the exj)ression of impressions, and it is only 
in expression that intuition really lives, the leslhetic hict is 
lor (h’oee form and nothing but form. The matter or (.'ontent 
is “emotion not icsthetically elaborated.'’§ It is the necessary 
point «»f departure for the expressive fact, hut //terr is 
2 )amnjr between the quality of the content ami that ot the 
form. 

The mimetic theory, therefene, is right, in so far as itnieans 
that art is intuitive ; but the idealistic theory also is right 

♦ r. 18. 

t r. 2:2. 

1 l\ 24. 

§ P.25. 
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Jjj insisting on the spiritual character of the process. The 
pl^otoj'i'apJicr’s work is art in so far as it expresses his own 
point of view, pose, grouping, etc. It is not art in respect 
of tlio intractable passivity of the nature which it copies. 
Iho true artist must vary his data, even reniovo details, and 
indeol impart an “ ideal addition ” to nnture. “ Any impression 
can enter into ivsthetic expression or formation, but none is 
bound to do so.”* A liypothetical man deprived of all liis 
senses and then suddenly given sight only could make nothing 
ofapieturo. Apperceptive experience must operate, although 
this is inconsistent with Croce s narrow account of intuition. 
H« holds that jcsthetic expression is a “ synthesis ” in which 
direct and indirect cannot Ijc distinguished. A merely 
pliysiological account of what the physical organs do throws no 
light on this synthesis. 

(‘roce further deduces that every expression is unique, 
hence every work of art is indivisible. Exinession as unity 
in variety is “ the synthesis of the various, the multiple, into 
one.”f Piut what is this if not associative, not iutoUectivc, 
not iierceptnal, and not- coneei)tual ? 

by olabtu-ating or exiiressing his impressions man frees 
liiiiiself from them, lly ohjeetifying them he makes liimself 
siiperiiir to tliem. This is catharsis. ‘'Activity is the 
deliverer just because it drives away passivity.”* In thus 
apjilying Aristotle's doctrine to the artist himself Croce is 
recalling (Joethe and following the verdict of the poet, 

“ Thfiv ih u pliKiKurc in puins 

That only pools know.’’ 

hevciting to the dislinetion between intuition and intellect 
now learn that while intuition can staml without any other 
support, the intellectual needs the a*stlietie ami eanimt stand 


♦ F. .m 
t F. :a 
t F. 35. 
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without it. Conceptual knowledge is knowledge of things, {i,„i 
those things are intuitions. Concepts (echoing Kant) uii. mj|. 
possible without intuitions, but Croce will not accept tlm 
half of Kant’s maxim that without concepts percepts are blind 
Thought, he goes on to tell us, cannot exist without Rpcecli,un(l 
the distinction between internal and external lauguaire 
purely empirical. Every scientific work is also a work of ajt 
for it is an exi)ression. We do not heed its artistic valm* as 
a rule because we are intent upon the intellectual coiittiit— 
though it seems inconsistent in Croce to admit any intelloctunl 
content into aesthetic expivssion. The distinction hetwepn 
prose and poetry cannot bo justified except in so far as one is 
art, the other science. “ Poetry is the language of sentiincni, 
prose of the intellect, but since the intellect is also seiitinuMit, 
in its concretion and reality, so all prose has a poetical siile.” 
“ There exists poetry without ijrose, l)ut not juosc without 
poetry”* — which is very comforting. Crt)eo thus insists that 
intuitive knowledge or expression and intellectual knowledge 
or concept are in a relation of “ double degree.” Tlic liist is 
the expression, which can exist without tlie second, viz., tlifi 
concept, but the concept eaiimit live witliout the first. K.vpres- 
sioii and concept ihu.s completely exliausl the forms of ilie 
cognitive intellect. 

This leads to a very iiil'n’ivsiing discussion of llisimy.t 
History occupies a peculiar j)ositiuii. Oocc mainlaiiis that it 
is not really a science, it seeks no laws, emjdoys ncillier 
induction nor deduction, it is directed solely nd vtirnmhnn, 
iwti atl (huiuihsfrandtim. The tliis, the that, the imUchUnnii, 
oniui modo dHerminfttum is its sole province. IhMU'O it w 
included under the universal concept of art. History is wiid 
to elaborate concepts of jKjrsons and movements, hut it 
can pass Ixjyond the individual person and the indiviilual acti 


* P. 42. 
t P. 44ir. 
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which are always unique. History is one thin^ ; the theory of 
history is another ; and tlie certainty of liistory is never that 
of science, despite the utmost efforts of documentary research. 

proof givest thou of all these deeds?* the sophist 
asks : and humanity can only reply : ‘ I rememljer.* ’*♦ 

The pure or fundamenUl forms of knowledge are then, two : 
tlie intuition— Art — and the concept — Science or Philosopliy. 
History occupies an intermediate position, the intuition in 
contact with the concept: Art receiving philosophic distinctions 
while still remaining concrete. “The intuition gives the 
world, the phenomenon : the concept gives the noumeiion, the 
Spirit.’*! § **^^**'^'^ return to Croce's views on History 

we may observe in jiassing that the doctrine that History 
Is only a poem, a drama, must ultimately destroy that acknow- 
ledged body of knowledge wliich we call History. The causal 
concept has revilalised llie subject in tlie nineteenth century, 
and even if its certainty is not that of the j^hysical scienci^s, it 
is not because it has no eevtainty hut because its data are 
Imiiiau, in which caU'gory certainty is of a ditferent order. 
Ciwc’s attitude towards Hi.story is, of (.ouise, not uncommon 
in Philosophy. Kven Dr. rsisanquet regards History as 
“a hybrid form of experh»nce incapable of any considerable 
degree of being or trueness.”} 


§ Ii. Dof'f t'hit'ii. 

Nut until he has passed in review and disjiosed of a great 
number of existing doctrines in asllielie and criticism «loes 
Crore come to close quarters with the natun» of the beautiful. 
He makes a numher of j^rotest.s, not unjust, but still a trifle 
elementary, against the errors of literarv analvsis, the invent orv 
classiiication of styles and the misplaced emjdiasis of theses of 
aesthetic symbolism, the type, of the “ subjective ** aiul the 

* 1*. 40. 
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“ ohjoctive." His i^oiiit^is that “ it is impossible to separate in 
iTJStlietic analysis, the subjective from the objective, the lyric 
from the epic, the imiige of feeling from that of tilings*’ 
“ Every true work of art,” he says, “ has violated some estab- 
lished class and has upset the ideas of the critics.”* Olassifi. 
cation has an empirical utility only and establishes neitbcr 
laws nor definitions. 

Tliere are analogous errors in History and Logic. The 
term “ historical law ” is either a metaphor or a contradiction 
ill terms. Logic suffers even more. ” An inexact ^Esthetic 
drags with it an inexact Logic.” Logic can only he lefonncd 
on the basis of /Estlietic. “The only logical fact is the (‘.oncept, 
the s])irit that forms the universal.” Such logic is iiotliiiig but 
iiiduclioii, i.e, the formation of universals, for deduction is 
nothing but a verbal ilevclopmcut from these. It is therefore 
necessary to e.xclude from Logic all those propositions which 
do nut nllirm universals. “1 want to read” is a non-logical 
jiulgment, a mere enclosing in wunls of an impression of a 
fact— an lesthetie datum in short. Syllogistic cannot (xiciipy 
the first ])hice in a ])hilosophical logic : the concept alone is the 
prime logical fact ; judgment ami syllogism are mere forms in 
which that fact is made mauifest. forms, “ they can only 

be examined icsthelically, grammatically.” “The principle 
of contradiction itsidf* is at bottom nothing but tlie iisthetic 
princij)le of coliereiiee.”+ Hut (Jroee dues not t(dl us ln)W the 
ursthetic experience becomes aware of, (»r reaches the principle 
of cnlierence. This is significant. 

Hefore criticising a further erromious series of icsllictic 
theories Croce resumes and develojis his metaphysical analysis. 
To the theoretic form of tlic spirit in its two forms of intellec- 
tion ami intuition is to be ad«led the practical activity, 
is expressed in the will and is powerless without knowledge or 
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theory. He observes, quite tnily, that the so-called practical 
Ilian stop*’ when he is seized with doubt or feels himself in the 
dark. He has been guided by theory or knowledge uncon- 
gcioiisly. Theory halts and action ceases. Faith falls and 

condnet fails, 

but wliile this is admitted Croce criticises judgments of 
Y.diu\ Tliese are not a prim but the expression of a volition 
alreaily exercised. " We do not desire things because we know 
them to be good or useful ; but we know them to be gooil and 
useful because we desire them.”* Nothing is said about bad or 
usi'less actions, but perhaps these terms are merely the 
ouLsiilers adjectives. At any rate tliis njactionary ethic soon 
disposes of judgments of value — they are “alt(»gether 
imiigiiiiiry,” and “ there exist no normative sciences in 
genmal.” If anyone supposes lesthetic jmlgmenls to be 
value-jmlginents we are recommended not to apply Logic to 
dlstliotic, nor jcstlietic forms to Logie. 

C.'onsequeiitly Croce exclmles the practical from the tcsthetic 
activity and does so in radical fashion. The ufst Indie fad, he 
says, is allogetlicr completed in llio expressive elaboration of 
the impressions v'iihin va. When the word, ligure, or umtif is 
(leliiiitely ceiiceivcd within us, expression is born and is eimi- 
plctL*. There is no need for anything idse. If we choose to 
exleniulise it, well and good, but this is a practical fact, nut the 
astluiic fact, not strictly tlie artistic fad, de.spile the estah- 
lisluM.l usage of terms. We must anticipate fuller erilicisni to 
ask what right lie has to use the term “ eoiueived ' in ;esthelie 
activity at all on his pretiiisses: and clearly, if the a‘sthetic fact 
is completed within, there eaii he no .Kstlietics, for t he exter- 
nalised result is an affair of jiraclical activity, of will, of 
acuuomic. 

bi fact, Croce pushes this lesthetic of the spirit so far as to 

that not only is it ridiculous to seek for an end in Art, but 
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that it is also erroneous to talk of selection of content, [f 
there be selection it can only be (he says) from amongst data 
which are already expressions. " Expression is free inspiration 
the artist travaileth and is big with a theme, he knows not 
how; he feels the moment of birth drawing near, but he 
cannot will it or not will it.”* This important appeal to tlie 
actual facts of the process of aesthetic creation must be oxamined 
later. 

Croce passes on to consider the parallel grades of the 
practical activity. Theoretic activity is exhausted in .Kstlielic 
and Logic. I’ractical activity is similarly exhausted in 
(i) useful or economical activity, and (ii) moral activity, wliidi 
implies the economic. “Economy is, as it wore, the -Esthetic 
of practical life ; Morality its Logic.” Even tlie mo-^^t iiM)r!dly 
scrupulous man must conduct himself usefully (econoinii'ally) 
if he does not wish to be intM)nelusive and therefore uni imly 
moral. “ To will economically is to will an end ; to w ill morally 
is to will the rational end.” The llrst is pr)ssil)le witliom the 
second, hut the latter cannot be without the first. Kx!iiii|»lus 
of the economic without the moral character arc 1 luv Prime, of 
Macliiavelli, ( u’sar liorgia, or lago. Ihit tin; science of the 
iiiornl includes the science of the immoral just as the Sficiieo 
of tlie false is included in Logie, and of tlie ugly in .Ksllu'liu. 
(*roce excellentlv observes that the strength of ulilitarijiii elides 
lies in its recognition of the economic in morality ; its weakness 
in its neglect of that which lies witliin the tMMUioniic i«>nn. 
“As je.stlietic intuition knows the phenomenon ur nature*, and 
phiKsuphic intuition knows the iniuinenon or spirit, so ccemoiiuc 

activity wills the phenomenal, and moral activity tlie spiritual. 
“The spirit which desires it.self, its true self,” that is the 
formula of morality. These views are an interesting comhiiia- 
tion of Kantian iind Hegelian ethics. 

1 * 

The four forms tlius elaborated coini»letcly exhaust or 
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Croce tlic possible forms of spiritual activity. Each implies 
the otliers and Croce’s strength lies largely in the sjinity with 
wliicli ho gives each its due recognition. At the same time it 
leatls him to exclude and severely criticise other apparent forms 
of spii’ituid activity. Tims, rcligion is nothing but knowledge. 
Hence it is always being destroyed by progress and always 
being resuscitated by further progress. Xevertheless, philo- 
Bophy gradually withdrawing from religion all reason for 
existing, because it substitutes itself for r*;ligioii. Philosophy 
re'fjirds religion as “ a transitory fact, a psychic phenomenon 
tlijit can he surpassed.”* Why it should be more transitory 
than other facts does not ai)pear. iloreover, philosophy as 
science of the spirit cannot be pliilos<)pliy of the intuitive 
datum and accordingly metaphysic is declareil to be an 
inipo-ssibilily. 

Croce therefore i»roehiiins himself as “ ultra-metaphysical ” 
andilelines ilio function of philosophy to be the aiUo-conscious- 
ness of the s])iril as opposed to the classificalury lunctioii of 
the natural sciences. This ciirries us back to the beginning 
of things. l)i«l not IMato, in far nobler language, allirm philo- 
sophy to bt^ the aulio-coiiseiousness of the sjuriL”^ As 
tlie spectator of all time and of all existence, however, Plato 
gave to llie jihiloscijiher a metaphysical lunetioii of the most 
concrete kind, the apprehension and c*ouleiii]>lation of the 
eternal Ideas, the realisation of the indwelling Logw. 

Armed with these four modes, C.'roce argues lliat descrip- 
tions of ii-sthetic ([ualities such as unity in variety, truth, 
sincerity, individuality, and the characteristic are alike vain 
ami vorhal elect rines. Single exj)ressive facts are always 
individual ami they cannot he eompareil. 'fhe seieiilitic value 
of these <listiuclions and of further elassitieatioiis, such as 
romantic, classical, etc., is nil, altogether negative. None of 
them are capable of satisfiictory detiiiilion. Expressions 
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certainly vary in their success or non-success, but the curi-eujj 
terms of criticism are useless as criteria. No two critics cvor 
use them alike. The only conclusion, then, seems to U) 
literary or other lesthetic criticism is impossible. It is jpijj-jj 
right and iii)posite in (Jroce to ])rote8t against an exaggiM-jitcd 
estimate of the terminology of criticism, but logically lie 
to abandiui language altogether, as indivulnally so varialilo .ls 
to have no ctuiimon meaning. Kvery scientific work is, In* 
says, an expression, ergo iiniipie, ergo iintransliitalil.*, (;,go 
uiuliscussable. Sui*ely the only refuge for us all, iiiolu,li,j„ 
Croce, is silence ! Tlu3 very possibility of conceptu.il kimw- 
leilgc seems paralysed by its dciiendcnce upon uiiic^ue iusihciie 
intuitions, and since there is no meta[»liysic, whal. means havo 
we of validating a common body of knowledge^ In sliort, 
Croce leaves ns in the miasmatic swamp of rrolagoroaii 
relativity. 

§4. 77/e Dr/ini/ion of the U*n\dlful. 

Tlie ground thus cleared, Croce no lonmu* ilelavs taeiirr 

* ^ . o 

the (piostioii of the nature of the beautiful. .Kstlielic 
activily is not to be ideiililieil with fei‘Iing, lie iiol iiiiLriily 
say.s, for “feeling is nothing but a fniidaiiicnuil pnictical 
activity of ai)petilc or desire f«ir some imlividual end, without 
any moral deteniiinatioii.” lie will not have ji'sllii*tic 
licdoiiism, tlierefore, all bough there is always a. liiMl«aii4ic 
accnmpaniinciit to astlietic activity. Tin; ocononiic iWliii;' 
or activity bus two poles, pleasure or pain. These may also 
be called the useful and the useless or hurtful poles, ami, 
linally, they maybe described as value or disvalue. “Value 
is activity unfoMing itsidf freely; disvalue is its contrary.'* 
Earlier, it will be rcmemberetl, valiH?-judgmculs had hccii 
rejected. 

The licauliful i.s now descriliod as the value of expression. 
l>ut in order to avoi/1 all such use]e.ss and meaningless torin*' 
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^ intellectual Beauty (poor Shelley!), moral Beauty (alas for 
tlie Psiilniiet 1) and the like, we must define Beauty as 
expi-ession, or as expression and nothing more,^ 
“since an expression which is not siiceessful is not an expression. 
Tlie ey^y* therefore, is unsuccessful expression, or in reality not 
j^xpression at all.” In works of art that are failures jiarts may 
possess unity and tlierefore beauty, while other parts niijy 

possess multiplicity and are UierefortMigly.* 

The Beautiful does not ]»ossess degrees, since there 
is no conceiving a more beautiful, Le. an expressive that 
is move expressive, or an adecpiate th;it is imu-e adetpiale. 
This ])osition als*) hdlows from ’•Croce's C(»nlL*ntion that 
eacli expression is iinirpie and incoinpn ruble. Ugliness, 
pi'r runtffi, does imssess degrees, from the lulber ugly or 
almost beautiful to the extremely ugly. “If the ugly were 
complete, /.r., without any element of beauty, it would, ipsu 
cease to be ugly, because in it tlie contradiction which 
is the reason (»f its existence w(»uh\ be absent. The di.svalue 
iM'Comcs iuin-value.”t “The whole mystery of the beautiful 
aiid tlie ugly is therefore reduce*! to these most ea.sy iletiniti*>ns.“{ 
AVitli the problem thus ‘’'easily solved’* (/roce resumes his 
onslaughts up*)n all other ihetuies. The Ixmutiful is not ihe 
merely |»leasjint, it is n*»t merely play, it is not the nmctioii 
of the sexual organs, it is not the merely syni]»at belie. 
Neither is it an inebriation of the senses (rig*)ristic a-silielic 
must go), nor is it didactic (pedag*»gic icstheiic luus'. go). 
Beauty freed from expression, so-called absolute Beauty, ym// 
though beauty as freed from ]>leasure, play, and doctrine, 
truly pure. Croce does not here niak*' clear wliieli 
expresKioii ” he alludes to; the interior spiritual synihe>is, 
oi‘ the *jptional oxternalisalion. The ugly is again disi*\issed 
asserted to have no lucaiiiiig since it is the luni- 
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expressive. This is certainly an easy way of getting rid of 
the problem. 

The sublime is “ everything that is or will be called so by 
those who have employed, or shall employ this term.” 
such terms, all proposed definitions of the ugly, sublime anil 
comic, have no i)hilosophio value, and are to be handed over 
to psychology. But Croce’s criticism of quantitative definitions 
of the sublime would seem to place upon him the onus of 
framing a (lualitative one, rather than of ignoring it. jfg 
says the impression of the sublime derived from reading Dante 
or Shakespeare is an accidental relation to tlie icsthetic fact 
Adequation to truth alone matters.* Adequation to trutli 
is beauty. No reason is brought forward for this new 
deiinitioii at the end of a cluipter. Wc should like to know 
what “truth” is in this connection. Is truth a logical, 
esthetic, economic, or moral datum ? And what is adoipiitinn 
to truth? Again, while beauty is “expression,” the sublimo 
is spoken of as “ impression.” Is this a tacit assent to tluj 
Kantian view of tlie double subjectivity of tlio siildimo? 

§ u, T.ltn jP/7>r7;.s*.s of Expir.ssiuH, 

The identification of intuition and expression in Croce, and 
the subjective character of his general doctrine, make it incum- 
bent upon bim now to trace the slei)s of artistic construction 
more precisely. Accordingly, he gives us a formal stakmenlt 
of the “complete process of lesthetic production,” viz.: — 

a. Impressions; 

) 8 . Expression or spiritual (esthetic synthesis ; 

7 . Hedonistic accompaniment or pleasure of the beautiful 
((estlietic pleasure) ; 

8 . Translation into pliysical media. [This is not uu 
aisthetic fact hut an cconoiiiic, an alFair of the will. 
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is and is only metaphorically to be called “ expres- 

sion.”J 

Anyone can see, says Croce, that the only step that is truly 
real and truly aesthetic is the secoml. Anyone can sec, we may 
retort, that ipso fcuito the beautiful is never made manifest. 
Tninslatiun is naturalistic, non-a*sthetic, pertinent only to 
economics or ethics. There ©in be no raison (litre for any 
treatises on a iH)n-communicabIe, inexpressible, spiritual 
synthesis. But we pass on. 

Granted that as an ** aiil to memory ** (!) the physical trans- 
lation takes phiGii, then the process i.s reversed in the observer, 
lie is abli^ to obtain the uiii(pic and incomparable expression 
a’intnitinu in the followin*,' way:* — 

«. The physical object or stimulus ; 

/i. IVrceptions of physical facts, sounds, tones, lines, 
LoUmr.s, etc. These “ together form the iustlielic synthesis 
already ]>roduced ” ; 

7. The liechmistic accoiii]ianinient which is also reproduced. 

The extraordinary thiiij^ about this alle^'ed re]n‘oduction of 
the ori'^inal jesthetic process is that llio s]dritual synthe.sis has 
eitlier di.sappoared or is identilied with or produced from the 
noii-iestlietic external aid to mem«»ry. The sjdrinial .synthesis, 
expressidii or intuition is not ]M'n.M*ption, not sen.salion. not 
Jissoeiiilioii, not conception, yet now the pi*rcepthins of lines, 
oilours, tones ami the re.st form this synlho'^is anew. No 
junmiiit of perception acconlinj^ t«» (h’oei* can yiehl beauty. 
‘‘The beaiitirnl i.s not a physical fact but a spiritual encriry.’’ 

. how, then, can it ever be ]»rotluced from a idiysiral stimulus ? 

liihil fit. AW are left wonderin'^ what spiritual 
uieivy sensations, no percej»tious, etc., from 

''hich the Ixiautiful, intuition, may arise. 

^ beauty being solely a spiritual .synihesi.s. i.'n»co has m) need 

‘**0 such ilistinctiuns as free and deiH.Mnleiit , jaire and mixed 
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beauty. It “so hapj^ens,” he says* that in nature oeiiain 
combinations can bo used more than otliers in exterjmliaj,,,^ 
our synthesis, but he does not account for this differentisitioa 
in Nature, it merely “ happens.” Subsequently he contifiuk on 
behalf of architecture and the crafts, that buildings and tools 
“ are beautiful in so far as they express tlie purpos»» for 
they were inade.”f The spiritual syntliesis abiding in 1 , 1 ^. 
■clarity of the contemplative 8})irit seems here to liave dis. 
appeared and the practical activity in the shape of oconoinic 
lias usurped its jilace. However, Croce s liual position is tliat 
the |>hysically beautiful is a mere ailjunct, an oidional 
“ adjunct for tlie reproduction of the internally l)eautiful.”^ 
Is this not a more mimetic theory in resiiect of these adjuncts? 

Nature is, tlien, lieautiful only in so far as she reproduces 
an lesthetic synthesis. Now if this he so, we may ask in whose 
mind did that synthesis originate i On Ooceaii pnunisses the 
Matterhorn may l.»e metaphorically called an “expression” 
and heautiful if it reproiluces an interi«)r synthesis. Very 
well. An artist sees the Matterhorn for the lirst tinio and 
instantly exclaims “How beautiful!” This is because the 
mountain expresses or reproduces a siiiritual synthesis. A 
layman also sees the peak and he too exidainis, “Ifow 
beautiful!” Tn wdiose mind was the spiritual synthesis 
originally constructed ? The artist is only a beludder, the 
layman likewise. Can we say that the unexpected infennice 
from Croce is theistic? The spiritual syntliesis originates in 
God, the “ perfect poet Who in His jierson acts Jlis own 
creations.” 

But for Croce beauty is not “given” in Nature. He 
proceeds therefore criticise the alleged beauty of tlio hiiina» 
form. For his individualistic and relativistic position, all tHk 
about the beauty of tlie liuuiaii bixly is a mere alistraolw^^* 
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rtjo each man his beautiful (sympathetic), to each man his 
fail.” “ quos” Croce* re-cchoes from Horace, “ sunt rjuos, 
^vith a postscript indefinitely long.” It is useless to seek for 
the physical laws or objective conditions of the beautiful. 
The beautifid ha» physical existence and Fechner's eiKpiiries 
are vain. “ We cannot decide beauty by a referendum.” 
How, then, are we to explain the consensus of opinion about 
a Yeiins de Milo, Iteinbrandt’s 1‘ortrait of Himself, " Crossing 
the Bar,” and the Eroica Symphony ? Tlie numerous caiiieo 
crit/iqnt'S of Croce arc useful reminders of the difficulties of 
cTslhetic theory, but do they warrant us in taking refuge in 
'irretrieviible subjectivity ? 

§ (). Ti'A'hinqxie and the Arts, 

Croce passes on to criticise theories of tccbnhpie and the 
Kphi*res of the various arts. Since there is no passage from the 
physical fact to the aisthetic no classirtcalion of the arts is 
possiblo.t All books then'un should be burnt. “Space and 
Time, host and Alotion have nothing to do with aesthetic forms 
or art as such.” A theory of the union of the arts is equally 
false. All we know is tliat certain artistic intuitions require 
one kind of physical t*xteiTialisatioii, others other. Wagner 
rwpiircd sound, colour and form, Wordsworth sound only, and 
so forth. But, this conceded, Tii^ssing may rest in peace. Vour 
nieilium is your own, of cour.se. 

So, also, art is independent «»f morality, utility and volitional 
form, and this dcsiute the doctrine of adcquatioii to purpose 
. and adc(piation to truth. When art means external art, how- 
j ®ver, then we are told ecoiioinics and idhics may criticise it. 
This is comforting to the critic and the criticised. We may 
call J)e Profundis” insincere if we please, but this has nothing 
0 do with Oscar Wilde’s spiritual synthesis so that he has no 
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reason to complain. But what becomes of Croce’s doctrine that 
the external result reproduces the synthesis, reproduces without 
addition or subtraction ? Again, we are told that we may 
legitimately take precautions to prevent art from being 
employed for evil purposes.* He cannot have it both ways 
Either the art work reprothices the spiritual syntliesis (which 
is non-moral, he contends), or it does not. If it docs, its 
qualities must be the same and there can be no (piestion o{ 
employing it for moral or immoral purposes. These Jiave 
nothing to do with it. 

These skinnishes ended, Croce returns to construct a theory 
of taste and judgment. How are we to tcdl ? we have asked. 
By reproducing it in oneself, is the answer. AVe must rjf 
necessity place ourselves at the artist’s pi»int of view, and go 
through the wlnde process again. The judicial activity is 
identical with Mie productive. Taste and genius are siih- 
staiitifilly identical. “ To judge Dante we must raise ourselves 
to his level.” (But why does (Jroce siiy “ raist* ” JIuw Am 
ho know a fn'iori that lie must rulst' liiinself f) Our spirit and 
that of tlie poet are to become one. In this union aluuo ( an 
little souls become great with tlie great in tin? nniviusaliiy nf 
the spirit. 

It we still press the (luestion of a criterion we arc told to 
avoid ])oth relativism and false absolutism by “recognising” 
that tlie criterion of taste is absolute in a way dillereiit from 
that of the intell(?ct ; “it is absolute with tin* intuitive absolute- 
ness of the iiiiagiiiatioii.” Thus every act of expressive activity 
which i.s so really will be “ reeogni.sed ” as beautiful, and every 
non-expressive activity will 1 m^ “ recognised” as ugly. 

rnfortiinately judgments vary, e'V4!n so; but Croce has ha 
explanation. The reproduction which is requisite to oiir jadg- 
iiieiit means that all tlie conditions must be reprudac^'Ji ana 
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other conditions must remain constant. Paintings fade, statues 
^rumble, manuscripts are mutilated. By this mucli judgment 
is rendered impossible. Tlie logical conclusion would seem to 
be that any work of art can only be judged at the moment of 
its production. Otherwise we are driven back on relativism. 
Nevertheless th(? work of restoration and reconstniction in the 
arts and in history mitigates tlie ravages of time. Moreover, 
whatever condition the work of art bo in, it can produce its 
effects only in the soul prepared to receive them.* 

Gruce is characteristically sc^eptical towards histories of art 
as towards all history. It is possible that there may be a 
history of sedence, since science progressively conquers uni versals, 
but the same is not true <jf art, which is uniquely indiviilual 
ami is never re])eatc(l. It i.s therefore iille to talk about the 
infancy of Italian art in Giotto. His successors merely 
experioiH.-ed a clianged intuition and interest, not necessarily 
better. No comparison can be made. This is, of course, a 
logical deduction frt)m the position that beauty has no degrees. 
The savage is a complete man, says Croce, and he has speech, 
intellect, religion, and morality in common with civilised man. 
The (rtily dillerciico is that civilised man dominates the universe 
more with his theoretic ami practical activity. 

§ C. A i niju An*/ u- anJ d I r, 

Groce devotes his tiual chaj»lcr to a general suimnarv and 
the thesis that lesthetic ami linguistic are iilcntical. We are 
told that his treatise appears meagre coini»arcd witli the classics 
ofmstlietics because these are, as regards nine-tenths of their 
contents, full of iioii-relevant matter. 

In what sense arc the philosopliy of language and that of 
art identical i Croce’s answer is a little naive. .Kstlictie is 
cxpiession, significant sound is exjnession. There are no 
special classes of expression. lienee a'sthetic and linguistic are 


* P. 20C. 
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identical. Browning was evidently wrong in attempting to 
differentiate painter, poet, and musician in Abt Vogler: 

“ For, think, had I painted the whole, 

AVhy, there it had stood, to see, nor tho ]>roce88 so wonder worth : 
Ha(l I written the same, made verse, — still, effect proceeds frouj cau8e 
Ye know* why the forms are fair, ye hear how the fcile is told ; ’ 

It is all trhiiiiphaiit art, but art in obedience to laws, 

Painter and poet are proud in the artist-list enrolled : — 

But here is the riii|;er of God, a flash of the will that can. 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo ! they are ; 

And 1 know not if, ssive in this, such gift I»e allowed to iiiuii. 

That out of three sounds he frame not a fourth sound, but a star. 
Consider it well ' eiich tone of our scale in itself is nought : 

It is everywhere in the w'orld- -loud, st>ft, and all is said -- 
Give it to me to use ! I mix it with two in my thought. 

And, there ! Ye have heard and seen ; consider and how tlu* head !=’ 

For Croce, ho w(‘ver, there are no classes of ex[uession. 
yEstlu?tic and linguistic are alike. Expression is an indivisililc 
whole, noun, verb, subject and pretlicate are abstractions jind 
graiiiiiiar is empirical not normative. Plioiiotics and ]»hiIology 
are likewise semi-physical, inm-testhetitj facts. Language 
as expression is continuous creation. “ Every one siiciiks 
according to the echoes which things arouse in his soul”; 
“ Literatui-c is language in action.’* 

Much of tliis is obviously true. Tedagfigic method has long 
insisted upon tlie strictly subordinate place and function of 
grammar, plionetics, anil philology. We liave long learnt that 
literary a]ipreciation is of an oi-gauic whole only subsf(|neiitly 
ditrerentiated into part.s. But when all this is said we are still 
left with the prohlein why some wholes are called beautiful ainl 
others ugly. The mere identification of linguistic and asthetic 
is not a convincing conclusion to this prcddeni, nor is the denial 
of the special prohlems and si»heres of tlie arts iniicli more 
helpful. 
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n. Ckitical. 

§ 1. Intuiimu 

The term “ intuition,” always elusive, is particularly so in 
Groce. It occupies a fundamental position in his subjective 
iilesilisiB and yet is defined largely by negatives. He maintains 
that, wliile perception is intuition, images are intuitions also and 
tliat any distinction l)etween reality and unreality is altogether 
extraneous to tl)e true nature of intuition. “ Intuition is the 
iiiidiflerentiated unity of the janception of the real and of the 
simple image of the possilJe.” Jhit if the “ perception of the 
real ” and the “ simjde image of the possible ” Ije in any rc?spcct 
ililVeront things, how can the umliirerentiated unity of each be 
oqually intuitiem ? If intuition is neither mere p(u*cei>tion nor 
the mere image of the jmssiblo, but the undifferentiated unity 
of each, wc want to know what that nndift'erenliated unity 
means apart from the. mere percetition or tlie mere image, before 
it throws any light on the term intuiiion. Or again, if any 
‘*ol)j(HjtiHcd impression” is an inUiition, we want to know just 
what it is to objectify an impression, and also what is an 
impression, for ('roce carefully insists that intuitiun ^objectified 
impression) is something apart from the ]>syc*hic base of 
sensations, different from mere perception, and imlependent of 
conception. A tint of sky is cited as a ca.se «»f an intuition 
without space and time. I slionld ilispule whelher it could 
ever ho experienced withoui a *• wheveness ” and a “ wheuness ” 
constitutive of tbe same. Indeed, “tint of sky'' except as 
iHirceptioii or image is meaningless to mo and in either ca.se 
some s])atiality at least must attaeli to it. Granted that 
psychologically st>aces and times grow, it may still be nrgeil 
with Kant that metaphysically they are inseparably operative 
»‘“intuitign.” 

'but we ai-e told thAt (he test of an intuition is that it is also 

expression, the prqtUicl/.of an activity. Intuiiion is only 
’Bowniuthe act of intiuti|ig, and the expressive activity covers 
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the intuitions of us all — poet, painter, musician, liiiguial. \\\ 
may perhaps bo able to extract an answer to the questidu wli.^ 
does intuition mean in Ooce if, tlierefore, we ask iiisteiul (i) 
What is it wliich is intuited or expressed? and (ii) fu 
sense ai'e intuition and expression identical ? 

(i) Consider the intuitive activity aj)plicd to a work tjf ;,rt 
What is it that we intuit ? (,1iaracter, says Croce. X„xv the 
terms logical, associative, intellectual, pcrcej^tiuil, ciiiicoptual 
luive all Iwcn carefully excluded from the nature of intuition 
Yet we intuit “ character,” which cannot be on these jneniisses 
anything intellectually api^rehended, but, as far as 1 cjiii soe 
must be a atti fjmvris object of a mif/vnerls activity. 

We try again. We are told that intuitions diHer onlv in 
respect of content. 

The form or spiritual activity is constant. It is the mutter 
which diflerentiates one intuition from another. This inatteris 
formless, mocjhanism, passivity. It is ex|)erienccd hut not 
I»roduccd by the spirit of man.* Ihit if bf»th a tint of sky uinl 
character are objects of intuilioii, in what intelligible sense are 
they both “ matter, mechanism, jiassivity ’* ' “ What; is felt ami 
suffered” is likewise iiituiteil, />. tlieraw inalerial of feeling may 
be regarded as the object of the intuitive activity. Imismucli 
as to have an intuition is to express, it would also appear that 
the object of intuition is the intuiting, it. activity or will 
itself, and this is cfonliniied in tlie Praetical Philosophy. ( Vnee’s 
psychology jiosits then an ultiiiuiU?: an intuitive activity which 
forms or expres.scs, and lias tor objects a vast mas.-; of ilat.i which 
arc not perceptual, conceptual, etc., but may include tints of 
sky, cliaracter, and >ithcr examples of the matter, nicclmiiism 
and passivity which separate one intuition from another. 

Moreover, in his account of the icstlietic j)rocess lie fcell^ 
that externalisatiou is unes.sential and that the fuiidiinKiiital 
moment is the. exj)ressioiior .spiritual synthesis of an iinpresMOii. 


♦ JEtithithy p. 9. 
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^Ve inexplicable expression of an impression which 

is 10 be called intuition but of which we may never have any 

ovideiiee. 

1 ur^c, therefore, tliat Croce does not succeed in giving us 
a consistent anil rational account of what intuition is. But his 
doctrine is even more confused and inconsistent on the relation 
iiiliiitinn and expression. 

(ii) In the first place, “expression” is frequently and 
cinj»liatically used to denote the spiritual icsthetie synthesis. 
Elsewhere, expression means art works, the product of practical, 
not «Tstlietic activity. Intuition is thus identified, first with 
the expression within, ami, secondly, with the expression 
without. And although every expression is uniipie and 
ineoiiiparable, yet, since tlie sjiiritnal synthesis may Ix) ropro- 
iluceil in the critic, expression of the interior sort is 
GOiiiiuuiiicable. Ihit if eoinmunicnhle, the intuition is no 
Ioniser unique, while if iiieommunieahle, intuition ami expres- 
sion of the exterior sort are no longer identical. Moreover, 
if exlenialised, wliat is expresseil is an aet of will. In that 
case it is an act or expression of will which tlie observer 
mtuits. He cannot, however, intuit such an expression unless 
he be of like nature ami reality with llie f»riginal artist. If, 
however, the artist ami the observer are have (the one ]»ro- 
ilucliviily, the other rejn-oiluclively) the same exiu-essiiui or 
spiritual syntliesi.s, and the same power or aetiviiy thereof, 
they must also have a common medium, the externalised 
t*xi»res.siuii. Towards this liievmust be in the same relation- 
ship if the spiritual synthesis is to he alike. AVhat then 
becomes of the uniqueness of the artist’s first intuiiion — 
expression { 

lurtlieiniore, tints of sky arc exiu*essions. They arc 
I'leivfore externalised acl« of will. Whose 1 The Mattoihorn 
IS an exin’essiini, a spiritual svuthe.sis which can he inliiited by 
‘‘ll- a picture or a j)oeui is the spiritual synthesis of a 
whose synthesis is the Matterhorn or a tint of sk^' 
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originally ? If tlio Matterhorn rouses in ns severally tiie 
intuition of the beautiful, it must be becailse it already 
expresses an anterior spiritual synthesis in an anterior mind 
and will. Whose ? The Matterhorn has just as gootl a elaini 
to be regarded as an independent expression as '‘Ilainlct” or 
“ Macbeth.” Macbeth is originally Shakespeare’s intuition, and 
oui-s only subsequently. Whose intuition was the Matterhorn 
originally ? 

I suggest, tlicrefoi’e, that Croce’s identity of expression and 
intuition leads to consequences inconsistent with the piir& 
idealism which appears to govern his theory of kuowledgo. 

§ 2. The Pi'ocvnH of II.qnrsitioii (A). 

In the icsthetic process, says Croce, it is ridiculous to talk 
of selection of content. If there bo selection it eaii only lie 
(roin among data which are already expressicnis (interior). 
The artist travaileth and waiteth for delivery. 

There is a certain truth in this position. All poets and 
not a few musicians ami painters use much the same langua^'e. 
Thus Francis Thonqisou S]>eak8 of tin* travail of ])oesy — 

“ We speak a liiiigiiagit taajrlit we knnw not Imw, 

And wliat it is thiit fruin us Hows 
TIio hearer, better than the ntterer, knows.*' 

And, again, in “ Carmen Genesis — 

** Poet I still, still, tiniii «h»st rehearse, 

[ii the great //Vf/ nf thy voive, 

Creiiliiiii's jjriiiial plot ; 

And wliiit thy Maker in the wliole 
Worked, little iiiuker, in thy soul 
Thou work.st, umi men know not. 

Still Nature, tu the elang of doom, 

'J’hy verse reljeuretli in lier womb ; 

Tiioii makes t all things new 
Elios, when thou comest ! Yea, 

Mak’st straight the iiitelligential way 
For GimI to pace into. 
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HiH loelcH pciturb maii’n eddying tliought, 

. HIh feet man’s surgy breast liave sought, 

To Man, His world. He came ; 

Man makes confession, ‘ Thei'e is light,’ 

And names, while Being to its height 
• Hocks, tliG desired Name.” 

GreuiiiSi then, has its gestatory periods. It is a common- 
place of mysticism and psychology. But it does not follow that 
the poet’s whole life coihsists of moments of birth that are 
beyond Ins control. Tlie contemplative moment upon which 
Ciocc is laying stress is preceded by and requires the dis(?ii)line 
of the moment of discursive meditation, and meditation is 
fisseiitially selective. Take an cxam])lc from first -1 land 
knowledge of the origins of one of Thompson’s jjoenis. 

One day lie visited the Mcynells, and wliilc there was wholly 
absorbed, as was coiniiion with him, in an abstracted lit of 
introversion. For a long time be ga/ed at Mrs. Meynell in 
silence. Them at hast he said : “ Mrs. [Meynell, pray for me.” 
“I do, Francis,” was the reply, “every iiiorniiig.” Xo more 
was said; this was the sole incident of that visit, and shortly 
afterwards he departed. A i.lay or two later, however, he 
sent a beautiful poem to Mrs. Meynell, called “Orison 
Tryst,” in whicli he expressed his gratituile Ibr the comfort 
derived from tliis revelation of intercessory prayer. 

Xow this case is certainly not fully explained by Croce’s 
theory. We have a liroodiiig from which issues, by selection, 
a certain definite re«iui?st. The (uitreaty is followed by the 
intiniatiou of a new fact to the ]H»et’s mind. The fact 
tecoines a theme, and the I heme is not received in nescience 
but ill a full and glad .surprise. The hours pass, during 
which the lesthetic spiritual syutliesis of (’roce’s theory takes 
place. But that synlliesis is essentially selective. It is a 
synthesis not, as Ooce suggests, uncontrollable, but governed 
by careful choice from amongst the poets general body of 
*^th and doctrine. This may be seen from the poem itself, 
does nut deny that the external memorial (<itherwise 
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the intuition-expression), though an affair of the jmictical 
will, yet faithfully represents the inner synthesis. Tliis 
throughout bears witness of the selective conatructiiin 
only of metaphors but also of co-ordinated intuitions - 

“ She told me, in the morning her white thought 
Did beat to Oodward, like a carrier dove, 

Aly name beneath ita wing. .... 

.... Now, when light 
Pricks at my lids, 1 never ronsij but think - 
‘ Ts’t orison time with her P- -And then my hand 
Prttsses thy letters in niy pulses shook ; 

Where, neighboured on my heart with those pure liiu's 
Til amity of kindred pureness, lies 
Image of Her (‘(Jiiceived ItiiiiiaiMilate ; 

And on the purple inward, thine, -ah ! thine 
O' the purple lined side.” 

The (30-orilinatii»ii of “ iiitiiilious ” here, of bis lady jiiid of 
“ Her conceived Ininiacubite/’ could ni»t lx*, more cniivincingly 
disidayed, and this co-»»r<liiiation proceeds to the end of the 
poem. ^,Yii observe the wliobi [iroeess of siiiritual syntli(*si.s 
deliberately taking place and cnntrolleil by a will that is 
here also faith and love, until in a daring reach ut prayer 
Thompson makes a final syiilliesis of the two iianns of kiinlrod 
purenes.s : — 

“'I’hy name is known in Heaven : yea. Heaven is wt‘:iry 
With tin* reverberatiini of thy name : 

1 till with it the gap between two sleeps, 

The iiiterpiiusr* of dream : lii'll’s gates have le inuMl 
'IVj sliakc* in it ; and their lierc'e foi-ayei's 
iSefore the ilei-jiti* eehoing reeoil 
In armed watehe^ when iiiy pre|Kiriite si»ul 
(A war-i*ry in the alarums tif the Night) 
t .'onjoius thy name with Hers, Auxiliatrix.” 

Words wort II* is equally jirecise in liis account ol poetic 
construction, and lays .stre.ss upon the two nioiiieiits. i»eiiic 
and excitation, as each equally necessiiry to tin* thriving' of 
genius. While, then, C'roee has rightly insisted njum 1^“' 


* See /Wxcfc, XIH, I-IO. 
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cjjuteuiplative stillness of artistic gestation, he has failed to 
(five it« discursive seeking and selection 

^'hicli ai’G also essential. A spiritual synthesis cannot be 
beyond control. Tt is an active selective construction from 
aiiioniist ^ variety of data, whether “ expressions ” already or 

otherwise. 

All almost identical error (x^cui’s in Kant.* In limiting the 
Sublime to an abstract feeling of relation, he, too, explicitly 
excludes apperceptive knowledge. We must not think of stiirs 
as suns with their systems, nor of the sea as the reservoir of 
clouds. The firmament must be nothing but an “ all emltracing 
vault ” the sea either a restful mirror or a threatening abyss ; 
aiiY other ideas are teleological. We art? to think of sea and 
sky !is poets do, “ merely by wliat strikes the eye.” T»ul it is 
precisely the poet wlio does not stop there, lie docs not 
passively wait for either an external or an internal intuition. 
He actively eoinjuds all his store of reh*vant (•xperience, all liis 
stom of associated knowledge, to sm-vc his iuhmI and purpose. 
Shelley’s “Cloud” owes everything to its wealth of .scientific 
knowledge; Tlioni]isoirs “ Ode to tlie Setting Sun '* everything 
to liis knowledge of its seenlar history and signiticance. In 
fad, no puetiT or art coiihl bi* created either ujkui the liasis (»f 
\ mere will to express <ir upon crude emotion or ni»un a 
sensuous basis alone. Kaiil'.s own |)hrase, “ all muliraciug 
vault itself contains a conecptnal ad.dition in tlic word “all”: 
thoeye never sees the “all ” that is to be embraced, am I Croce’s 
psychology (lues not allow for an all to lie iidiiitcd or expnssed. 
Ihvspite Kiiiit, there is no such thing as pure reeling alone, 
Icvuid ol all content; and, despite Croce. llicie is no such thing 
IS Jvsihctic activity, which is iiolhiiig Imt form devoid of all 
'Uuteiit. In both eases the matter is essential. The " matter, 
wluinism, passivity ” of Croce is m^lhing less tlian the whole 
tock-iii-trade ot the artist's past knowledge ami exporienee. 


T/tv VrtUquiiof Juihjment (BeniardV translation, p. 137 f,). 
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full of rich potentialities which will ripen according to purposes 
at least senii-articiilate in his mind. Croce's picture of ti,j, 
artist at the mercy of an uncontrollable will to express socins 
to me to he a tignient. His own work is an expression goverueil 
in respect of both its form and matter by deliberate puvpuso 
and apperceptive knowledge. Stout's doctrine of noeiip. 
synthesis is a much truer account of the process of jcslliotic 
constructicui. It is directed by both association and by jmrposc* 
“ 111 any givLMi stage .... the next step is partly <lel(;niiinej 
by the cfontrulling influence of the central idea .... with 
which tlie whole series is concerned, and partly hy the speciil 
idea wliich has last emtnged. In so far as it is deteriaiiu*d hy 
the special idea which has last emerge! 1 , tlie principle of 
association is operative: in so far as it is diiterniiiied hytho 
central itlea of the whole topic. iKM'iic synthesis is (»]>erativc."* 
Does this nut explain the orderly development of a poem like 
“ Orison Tryst” far U'lter than eilhi*r Kant or (h!»ec i 

Tftf' of Ki'jitrssioii (II). 

The next important htalure in ( -roce’s account tif iho process 
of expression is his assertuai that externalisation, traiislatiuii 
into jjliysical media, i.s optbiiial, an economic not an a-stlietic 
fact. Logically, it is sullicicnt t!> point out (aVA* I, §f») 
up!)ii this basis the suhje<‘-t matter of ;csthetios is beyond tan* 
reach, and Croce’s w<jrk might have begun ami emleil like the 
cliai>ter on snakes in h'cland. 

There aj»pears, howeverr, to be a more serious error in tliis 
false idealism. Croce’s contempt for the external result 
overlooks tlie fact that the artist ?/i//.s 7 ,not mtnf have a medium, 
external to himself, in and Uinjugh which to expi’css the 
beautiful. Tlie ])otter witliout the clay is powerless, the 
sculptor without the stone has nothing to express, and tlie 
poet works and is a craftsman with words, with sounds. 


Analytic P*yehdotjy^ Vol. II, p. 3. 
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gicrniticaut sounds aro the plastic material of the poet ; adapted 
and sequentially organised sounds are the plastic material of 

ninsician. We arc often too intent upon the vkaa 
expressed in poetry, and it has needed a Poetry Society to 
remind us that poetry is written primarily for the ear and not 
for the eye. (>Voce*8 liasty identification of jestlietic and 
linguistic leads him to overlook this fact. Poets are <lreamers 
of drcuins, but Shaughnessy puls that second in his ode. 
Firdhf, poets arc, as he says, music makers. 

“ Wi*. iirij tho iiiimic iinikcrs, 

Aiul \vu uiv t)i«> dreaiiiorM of droHms.*’ 

Words then, as potential music, grow into music under 
the craft of tho poet, and without them he cannot bo a music 
maker, and eoasos tlnu-ofore to bo a i>oet. '.riic laliour bestowed 
by a ]M)ot like Tennyson upon the order and form of liis words 
rciiimuilsas caressing .a oaro for bis plastic iiiaterial as ever 
llu! scul]»tor bestows. We may even say that there arc 
traditions in the craft of the ])uel as real and strong as tbost» 
of any guild. 

Music appears to bo in an aiioinalons position, yet oven 
hove llieve is an accumulated Iwaly of plastic material which 
has been worked uj» by generations id’ musicians ami is still 
submissive but necessary to the composer's craft. Al)t Vogler 
must cry “Give it to me to use!” AVithout souml he is 
powerless, as without him music is “ all dumb.” 

Extornalisatioii, then, is not optional, but iieccssaiy, 
essential, and inevitable. Every art hsis its appropriate 
medium which is the artist’s indispensiihle material. The 
manual practice cannot l>e avoided. The poet is a maker, ami 
Im makes music. It is not until wc ourselves try to practise 
lu8 craft, ourselves essay a sonnet or a lyric, that we truly 
umlersfciiml what it is that tlie poet do«‘s. If, as Croce else- 
'vliere says, there is in each of us a little of the poet, then it 
^^11 bo because each of us tries to compel his mother tongue 
0 make music. Practice not only makes ix'rfect, it makes 
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real. The external result is not merely inetaphorkallv to be 
called expi-essioii : it is the expression made manifest. \i 
the necessjiry complement to the interior synthesis. 7*7, 

Yes, but what completes the fiat ? Lax f avia est. 

§ :>. The Definitim of the Bvautifal. 

(i) Although Croce rejects value-judgments he yet regains 
bi^auty as the value of expression. If, then, the beauliful is 
;esthetic value, how are we to recognise it except by iiituiihuf 
its conformity to the definition, u\ by making a judgnu*nt of 
value ? 

(ii) Beauty, moreover, is successful (expression. Xtxaiieritn) 
is given, and we are left with the position that the sin ressfiil 
ex]uvssion of anything is beauliful. Mr. (.^irriit in liis Tlmnj 
of Ikaafy goes even further and says that the expivssiim of 
any feeling is beautiful.* Very well. An impn‘ssinn nr iniiiiiion 
of hate, lniing ivceived or foriiKMl, is sjiininally syulhcsisod 
and succ(?ssfully tix)»resscd as murder. Munbu’ is tlicn bisuitiful. 
Thci most repulsive impressions (»f vice sue(M*.<sfully exjmm'tl, 
the most coiiinion]»lac(‘ impres.siuns of hunger syntliisiseil ami 
successfully expressed, Iluj ini]»n‘ssion of an enipl v-l»ut-\vnulil- 
be-tillcd Oiioto suce(;ssfully syntliesiscMl and expres.scjil, all llmse 
are beautiful. Is this not the iitbT negation of iesllielics^ 

(iii) AVe may cuuple with Mr. Cai ritt’s assert inn ( ^rocc’s 
further claim that jiun? inluilion is essentially lyrical, ‘‘A laml- 
seape is a state of soul ainl a great ]»oem may la* (;nnlaiiu‘il in 
an (exclamation.” All tliis is a geimrous recognilinii of the 
shouts and sighs of humanity, hut docs it really carry ns nmcli 
further with the business of valuing works of a certain nmgni- 
tudi‘ ] Truly Aristotle was wise to insist that a Iragt^dy nuist 
jMi.ss(f.ss a “ c(?rtain magnitude,” else we should have to pro\i(lo 
crili([ues of conjt;clural exclamations, appreciations «»f 
stro]>hes, and sermons upon shouts and sighs. And all of tlicse, 


♦ Thti Theory of Jkauty^ p. 287. 
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j^iil lyrical expreBsions, fpid ex])reHKioiis of feeling, are beautiful. 
Of course a life tragedy may be compressed into a sigh, but 
such tragedies arc belli too gi-cat and too little to be comyjre- 
hciuh'd by criticism. The proiier business of criticism is with 
PXjircssious of a certain magnitude. 

(iv) Again, in works of art that are failures yiarta may 
possess unity and therefore beauty, wliilc other i)arts possess 
multiplicity and are therefore ugly. Unity of what ( What 
else are synthesis, system, eoTistruetion, wholeness, hut synthesis 
of parts ? But jjarts are multiple and inultiplieity is ugly, is 
not expression. How then can the beautiful evolve from what 
isiiuW In perfect works, says Croce, life circulates in the 
whole organism, it is not withdrawn into certain jiarts. True, 
hut how do we know an organism except llirough its y>arts ? 
The leeognilioii of unity may he an n priori function of the 
spirit hut it (»nly funelion.s wliere inu!lii»lieiiy is found to be 
completed and iraiiscendotl by unity. 

(v) Further, the beautiful iloes imt )»ossess degrees. It 
must then be an absolute, and (.'ruce’s insislenoe upon th(‘ 
uni«iucm.ss of each ivsthelic exjuvssioii eonlirms this. lUit he 
repudiates an ah.solute beauty, and calls Tlalo and riolinus 
mystics tt'rnces supreme wt»rd «if coiilemj»l). because ihey 
conceived of lieauty absolute. Yet how are we l(» recognise 
imuiueiies.s, the beauty that has no tlegrees, unless ir be an 
iihsoluto for which we have an if priori form of judgiiienl 1 We 
needs must fashion pbenoiiuma, says Kant, uiuler llu* k priori 
forms of Space and Time. May we not alsr» say ibal we needs 
must judge a*8thetic valiujs under the tf priori form of Beauty 
‘•tmnseeiuleiitally ideal ?” 

(vi) Beauty is expression and nothing more, riisuccessful 
*^xpressi()n is not ex])ressioii. Then why diseuss the ugly at 
^11- ihose parts wliicli liave value have l»eauty. Ail else is 
jiot exjaessiou and therefore requires no value-judgment, no 
ahdlinjf by Croce as ugly. He has no right to bring it into his 

, it all. yet lie says it has degrees, whereas iK^aiily has none. 
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No wonder ho says that the whole mystery of the ugly 
beautiful is solved by his most easy definitions. It is solved Ijy 
dismissing the ugly fis lesthetically non-existent yet witli tlu* 
assurance tiiat it hits degrees. 

Dr. iiOsaiKiuet’s treatment of the problem of the iiidv (in 
the lectures delivered last autumn at University Collegi.) 
to be much more helpful and illuminating. He suggests that 
some cases of apparent ugliness may upon closer scrutiny prove 
to bo examples what he willed iNjUettU beauty, (’ases tli.it 
resist this account, whicli finally appear to be cases of “ in. 
vincible ” ugliness, cannot be denied acceptance as 
(«>. Croce’s doctrine is rejected). But KU(;h cases are expressions 
wliich are yet inexpressive, ev/. a story without pr>int. Igliness 
is theitifore iiiexjjressive expression. Since man can efl’eijt 
expression for its own sake h(5 can also be iiisinctue tlierein, 
U. while expressing, he may withhold the expressiveness. If 
so, lie creates the ugly.* I venture to hojie that Dr. IJosanqiiei 
will develop and puhlisli this important clue to tlie prolilera of 
ugliness. 

(vii) This brings us to the most urgent criticisiii of (Irooe’s 
easy ileiinitioiis. What enables us to judge that an expression 
is beautiful, is successful / AVhat enables us to say of some 
other claiiiiaiit : this is not an cxjin»ssion (thoiigli wliat clseil 
can he is left uiuletennincd) ? What enables u.s lo recognise 
ill one expnissioii that it has no «lcgrc(*s, is unique, adoipuite, 
and cannot be more adeipiatc ; ami iii anotlav clainianL that 
it is an (!Xprc.s.sioii, albeit unHiicccssfiil, that it has degrees, is 
inadequate, and possibly not unique ? Since beauty is expres- 
sion and nothing imire, how can wc tell between two objects of 
Art that one is expression ami nothing more, and that the other 
is a strange uiiiiifelligible impo.stor, a non-(^xprc.s.sion jmsscssnig 
degree? If the term “successful '* la; the sole diilbrcntia, tlii^ 
cpiestioii still remains, how can we recognise a success which 

* Tlii.s paragraph is based ii|jon notes taken at J)r. Bosaisiuct h thi 
loeturc. 
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tt,iiquc and has no degrees, or a failure which has degrees and 
is apparently not unique? 

It may bo replied that we can tell, since the beautiful 
arouses in us a spiritual synthesis like tliat of its creator. Kut 
the mere conviction that I have an interior state identical with 
another man’s does not assure me that that state and its 
expression are beautilul. The ugly may eciually well arouse 
the unsuccessrul synthesis whicli begat it and then our previous 
(lifliuultios reappear. How can Ave tell a successful from an 
unsuccessful syntliesis or expression ? 

(viii) Tills means, then, that Ooce fails to supply us with 
ail intelligible and valid criterion. Uow do we know we are to 
ntw ourselves ami not longer ourselves to Dante’s level in order 
to jmlgc of tlie beauty of the Divine (.'oiiiedy ? AVe are to 
idpitHlucif, hleally, the given conditions and tlicMi jmlge. Even 
if wo do so, Urn act of jmlgmeiit is diHereiit from the thjeil of 
virtue or the synthesis called beauty. Cro(*e says that the 
iKiaiiiil'ul will he r(*cogniHed.* Thus he who has repudiated the 
invstical jesthelic of IMalo or Plotinus yet tells us tlie beautiful 
will be “ recognisecl.” How t Tliis is the characteristic dogma 
of subjectivity. Tilings will he “ recognised.” If we could only 
viprnduce the intuition wliieh expresses itself in a neatly^ 
exmitcd inurdcr, exjuesses aile«|uation to the purpose for 
wliii'li it was contrived, ilouhtlesa we slumld recognise it as 
beautiful. Why not ? If successful ex]»ressi«»ns are “ivcog- 
nised,” Dante’s Hell will need no Heaven. AVas anything more 
iwlojuately conceived and adetpiately tilted to its piirjiose than 
lagusplot? So, if we can make ourselves lago. iileally, the 
plot will he recognised in our judicial activity as beautiful. 
^ lie inteudiMl to deceive, a lie carefully and elaborately 
c^»nstructed, if it suec«?e«l.s in its expression will likewise be 
^«>giiis(.j j).s “ailequation to ]uir)H»se ” ami ibevebive beautiful, 
bici, the spiritual synthesis of any sinner is his synthesis, 
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and if successfully expressed l)ecomes beauty which we 
recognise if wc reproduced the sin. 

(ix) Croce is, of course, justified iu calling attention in tlio 
limitations imposed by temporal clianges upon jinlgments of 
historical works of art, but tins ouglit not to be exaggeialed 
ila^diaers Ansidei Madonna is still l)eautiful dospitci Iilm- half 
milleniiiiim. Keats’ Grecian urn still yields him the conviction 

“ For ever wilt tln>u love and she be fair.” 

Indeed, it is the very permanence of the beautiful whicJi 
consoles Keats through the odes and through Kiidyuiioii. 
Croce fail.^i to note tlie relative security of music and ])0(!trv as 
compared with the works of sculpture and i)ainting. We may 
regret that some works of lieaiity fade ami are despi)il(*(l, Init 
others grow. Jleetliovcn is probably more Ijoautiful to-day than 
in his own litetimo owing to the greater i>Hrfecti»>ii of musical 
instruments, (.'roce asks whether a. i)ocm written iu youtli 
could make tlie same impression on its autlnu* in old ago. 
Probably not the same impression but still an iinpnssion 
of beauty. Why sliouM age prr sn be incapable f»f icstliclic 
synthesis ami reproduct i<iii ? Mrs. M(»ynell would like to 
suppress tlie “Letter from a Girl to iler Own G hi Ago,” but 
not because it is m» longin’ a successful t‘.\pn.\ssioii, no loiigor 
beautiful, but bei’ause it seems too sad. IJfe has been liajipRT 
than she dreamt. 


§ 4 . fJunr/tt.sioii, 

It comes then to this, tliat Croce makes an cloipient iii)peal 
for sympathy in the matter of {esthetic criticism and for the 
recognition of personality and spirituality in jcsthctic produc- 
tion. But desiiite his very sweejiing ccnsimfs of most of l»is 
predecessors this standpoint is hy no mciaiis new. A 
many points in Marahall’s iVia, PIcnsinr, ami 
anticipate Croce’s positions, and it is curious to ohsene 
both Marshall ami Croce are strongly opposed to Dr. 
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definition of the beautiful * Ooce, indeed, finds the problem 
as ])(.>scd by Dr. Bosanrpiet iiisolublc.f Tliere is also a good 
deal ground that is common between Croce and Mr. Jialfour, 
but the latter frankly reqiiii-es and Jiccepts “a mystical supjde- 
iiiLMit *’ to his theory of tlie beautiful. 

Croce criticises all “relativist” positions, but it is difficult 
to describe his own as anything else but inextricably subjec- 
tive, relative and Kuiersouiau. 

Art, he says, belongs not to the worhl l)ut to the super- 
world, not to time hut to eternity. It is not the Kantian 
bridge between the phenomenal and tlie noumenal ; it is “ the 
dream of the life of knowledge,” its complement is the concept, 
the judgment. Art is ever a child. Thought must not be 
lowered in <»rder to elevate faii(?y. 

Croce has missed an opportunity heie. His elaborate 
insisloncc upon iesthetic as expre.^sion has led him too sharply 
to separate phenomenon and nonmeiion. Instead of regarding 
exteiMialisatioii as optional bo might have Ijcen iinn’O construc- 
tive. Had he Ikmui more apprcu.dative of Kant he could have 
grafted his (hmtrine of expression upon that of the CrKifjiU' of 
Mf/mciiL For it beauty bo expression nf iiitnilioii, and if we 
regard externalisalioii nut as optional but as necessary, then 
we may suggest tliat the ini nit ion is noumenal, the expre.ssion 
is plieiiomeiial, anil the spiritual synthesis is the building of 
that bridge between t he two vrhieli Kant so earnestly sought. 
(Irani with Croce that beauty is expression, is the child of 
spiritual synthesis, why should not the crontraeting parties be 
the phenomenal and the noumenal t Is this not expressed by 
browning when he says that “ IWlry is the seizure of the 
infinite in the. finite ” ? 

Lastly, when we remember that the proper business of 
Wlietic is not with incomputable sobs and sighs but with 


* of p. 5. 

t Aiiislie’s translation, p. 354. 
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published work of a certain ascertainable niagnitiulo, wu are 
compelled to ask Croce to tell us what are the essential con- 
stituents qualifying such works to rank as beautiful. Keiu 
however, it seems to me his book is too full of ambiiruities 
and inconsistencies to be anything more than a preliiuinarv 
prospecting of the field, though it is full of stimulatiiiLr ohHv,. 
divfa. 
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VII— THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALUES. 
By W. Tudor Jones. 


§ 1. 1 utrodnciion , — Tlio increasing iinportanco of this subject 
in tlie Philosophy of the Present is my reason for bringing it 
forward before the members of tlio Aristotelian Society. It 
is surprising how Vfn*y little attention has been called to the 
subject of Values in the works of English and American 
tliiukers. Several writers have, it is true, called attention to 
the subject, but witli one or two exceptions they have used the 
teriu Values as something which did not imply a i)roblem at 
all, and wbi(di could be used of anything in cither the natural 
or llio philo.soj)hical sciences. There have been but the .slightest 
attempts nuule to show the meaning and signiticance of Values, 
their origin and scope, tlieir relation to the various sciences in 
various degrees, their relation to the individual, and their 
tiver-iiidividual charaelerist ics. Professor Urban’s work on 
Vabiatioii scorns to be as yet the only work which has 


attempted to show that Values constitute a TMiilo.sophy of their 
own -a Philosophy which no one of the particular branches of 
Philosophy as at prc.senl constituted exactly covers. It is for 
this reason that I venture to think that the lime has arrived 
when the term Value should he once again brought to life, 
and that it alone shoiibl he shown to cover the whole field of 
human thought and endeavour in a co-ordinating and synthetic 


inanncr. Of course, dealing with a subject which covers .so 
vast a field, nothing more than an outline can be presented 
'vithiii the limits of one jiaper, and much of importance will 
kave to be left out. The main thesis attempted in Values 
indiules no less than the necessity of ])rescnting a Lhcnmn- 
for man upon which he can build a Weltitnm hnnuuj. 

2 he Place of the Subject {VhIiuh) in the Philosoplnj of 
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the Present , — Though it is true that the subject of Valuej, 
has received as yet but little attention in the Kiiglish-s[M*jiki„„ 
countries of the worhl, it lias during the ])ast ten years ieccivo(*l 
a great deal of attention on the Continent of Euroj>e. Thr* 
literature on the subject has increased enormously, an,! 
battle over Values is as great in Oerniany, Austria, ainl 
Italy as is the battle over the Absolute in this coiiutrv. 
reference to the works of Liebniann, Windelbaiul, IlickiTt 
Miinsterberg, Max Weber, and of their pupils in (ieniiauy 
to the works of Meinong and Kisler in Austria; and of (’roce 
Varisco, ainl Aliotla in Italy, is sullieient to show that a new 
importance has suddenly been given once again to V.alnes.* In 
fact, a crisis of far-reaching importance has arisen coiicorninjr 
the meaning and scope of Philosophy. The reason for tliis 
crisis is not dillicult to discover. It is felt that the )»roiiiisos 
and even the aeliievenients of Xatural Scii*nce during the past 
half a century luive left out (»f consideration the huger ami 
better part of mans nature. During the latter half of the 
iiineleeiitli century the rapid advance of the Xatural Sciences 
seemecl to promise solutions the greatest signilicanee with 
regard to our views of the I 'ni verse and of Life. Ihii, in the 
main, the results have <lealL with th ifjins and and both 

of these are no more than partial and fragnientiiry trntlis of 
the contents and iMissilnlitics of man’s nature. The former 
(Origins) lias achieved no iinire than to till up gajis cunceiiiing 
the natural and iisychical nature, of man. It has discoveroJ 
many factors which have operated during inan’s long history. 
So far as Xatural Science coiiiined itself to tliis work such 
knowledge provi*d itself to he of great use. Ihit many 
advocates of Natural Science have not been satisliml with 
lindiiig the termimis of their work there, ainl have heen 
unwilling to liaiid on their problems to the philo.soplu‘r. 

* Another n*iiiai'kahle iiiHtanee, ]Kiiiiting in the aaiiie (h'i'et‘ti''a» 
found in iloifdiiig'H Philmoph^ of lidiifwn and 
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have even attempted to confine tlie meaning of man to the 
iiieani»*o history as presented by natural science ; they 

have framed into a synthesis the separate factors of man’s 
iiatiual history, and have reduced him as much as possible to 
the lowest common denominator — the denominator of a 
uirchaiiical, causal riiiverse. To know //np; we have become 
what we are, and to know that others are in all essentials what 
oiirs(*lvcs are, is <loubtlcH8 a light of imjiortance on man’s 
life. Ihit such knowledge has its limitations -limitations 
which Natural Science has l>e(‘u slow to acknowledgt?. To 
know wlicro I have come from and how I have (rome to l>e 
whiit I am can mean no more than dealing with the operations 
of lactors wliicli have taken place in my history. Ihit every 
hiinisin being is more tlian the factors of his history. And it 
is the im'seiiee of a core of reality wiiieh is more than the 
sepjirnle external fmjtors that has constituted the variety and 
the progress which we find in the human world. “We are not 
mo what we iLrrf\ hecausc .something has become a self- 
conscious centre where external and internal factors meet and 
obtain a iiieaiiiiig other than that which they could ever get 
l»y leaving iinni’s iioteiitiality out of account. It is uiniccessary 
to pojvu the existenee of sucli a <*cnln‘ : it is i‘viileiil. tliat man 
is a tliinkiiig being and is capable of nuMlifying and even of 
rising above an environment whiidi impinges upnii him from the 
outside, and blind instincts and impulses which tend li> keep 
hhn on tlie animal level. AYlieiiever such a sclf-ctmsciousness 
oiKMates (and it operates everywhere in human beings) there 
is an actual hogiiiiiing of a new .situation which cannot he 
accoiinU'd tor entirely by its ornfiii. The Past is doubtless 
puwit in the sclf-conscioiis Subject, hut il is no mere lumber 
accuniiilaling there and lieeoming the rnler of life: it is some- 
Ollier, which can and does become suhsiiliary to the 
^laiins and demands of an active self-cmiseious Subject. In so 
as the Past is present in coiisciousne.ss, it is m)t a mere 
"^^Piuof what happened as external events, hut is a material 
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which means so much and has so much significance as a sol^ 
conscious, active being is capable of giving it. In onloi* to 
make any material of his own Past an actual iiorliou of hig 
own experience, man lias to t/iink such material. Kvidontjy 
the thinking of the material is something in the Present ami is 
ever moving towards a Future. Unless, therefore, we take into 
.account what the thinking Subject mw is and is (?a])al)lo of 
hccomnitj, we cannot, as alrca<ly hinted, dccal with anything move 
than his partial and fragmentary history. It is tlMMefove m 
the contrnt of cnnAdonmcHu that the real essential natiiri' fjf man 
is to he found, for it is there alone that the matcMial of the 
external world and of the events of history are to obtain theiv 
meaning and significance. It is clear, of course, that conscious- 
ness must obtain a great deal of tli(5 material from the outsiile, 
and it is also clear that the mturc the material cohuirs the 
nature of conscioimiiess, but it is also true that conscioiusness 
always in a groatin* or Icvsser degree chooses its inatiTial; it 
selects or rejects jK^rpetually according to its wants and iiecils. 
Ill this inaiincr man is not onlyaeteil ii[K>n by the external, hut 
he, in his turn, reads upon what is ]>reseiited to him. llis 
thought, feeling, and will choose or discard ; and this is 
necessilitted upon liini along the whole scab* of his existence 
from the level of physical self-preservation up to the level of 
the highest sviithesis he is able to frame as the noun of his 
life. llis the presence of such phenomena and otliers shnilar 
that marks the limits of Natural Seienee and iraki‘s its results 
but initial, fragmentary, and external expliiiiatioiis of mail’s 
nature and his place in the Universe. 

If Natural Science fails to take into account the snpii/cant 
in man’s nature by a description of Origins, how does Science 
fare with regard to its other claim of iMif'l Ibis this lattei 
anything of imi>ortanc(i to offer coiiceiiiiiig man’s natan? I 
answer is, very little, and that of secondary importance. 
progress of Science has consisted in a large measure in disco\cimo 
qualities in pheiioinciia which previously .appe^ared uiiconncc 
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and isolated. This very process is a move from reality as that 
reality exists in things. The nuiltiplicity of things have somehow 
to be brought to a unity because we want to know about things 
and to use tilings in the future. But, as Bergson and others liave 
pointed out, this process is no more than the formation of general 
concepts concerning actual jierceivable objects — objects that 
live their own life and change from moment to moment. Such 
.reiiPial concepts cannot grant us the actual reality, for they are 
built up by a process of abstraction. If such concepts cannot 
(rraiit us tlici reality of any single thing in the physical world, 
how is it ever possible for thmn lo say anything of importance 
concerning the ideal content of the world of mtsrioifunrss — a 
content wJiose reality floes not consist in its relation to a world of 
Ihinijahnt to a world (»F tlie Sollai, They cannot possibly do it. 

If Philosophy then is to take into account the whole of man’s 
nature it is clear that its mairflttf am\ //oyAorf.*? must he different 
ill some important resjiecls from t hose of Xatural Science. It is 
by overlooking this fact that such chaos has been brought by 
natural scientists into the fhnnain of 11iih»sophy. There were 
signs that such a chaos was hegiiining tf» he dispersed, and that 
men of science had beeoine conscious of the efuitiiies of their 
provinces, but tlio evil begins again to appear amongst 
philosopliera themselves. Air. Bussell is offering us anew the 
old ompirical dfdinitioii of Philo.sophy, and promising great gains 
which will accrue to Pliilostiphy if the methods of iSeience are 
Juloptcd. He woiihl liavc us lielieve that man s ethical and 
religious motives, in spitt? of tlie sjdiMididly imaginative systems 
to which they have given rise, have been on the wlmle a 
hindraiKie to the progress of phiIo.sophy, and ought miw to be 
ooiisciously thrust aside hy lliose who wish to discover ]»hilo- 
s^^phical truth.”* We are further told that we are to st^ek “ to 
^tudy the of science” and transplant these into the 
fwahii (if Pliilosophy. In the first plsioe, Air. Bussell overlooks, 

* Scientijie Afethod in Philimi^^tnf^ pp. 3, 4. 
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throughout tlie whole of his paper, tlie fact that the comilusion.. 
of Natural Science itself are mental constructions coiici*rni„„ 
the physical universe, ami in fact constitute a kiiul of 
world (menial in its structure) which isindispensahlefor man in 
order to describe and explain the phenomena of tlu^ ])liYsical 
world. Doubtless the methods of description, analysis, gj*nctic 
explanation, imluction, and deduction used in Natural Science 
are also used in riiilosophy. Ihit these are only modvn of liamllin.r 
material, and though the mdhoiU may be the same the matrrld 
is diflereiit. AVe are bound to take a staml in the mental 
scieiu'cs ditlcrent from the one taken in the physical sciences 
because our material is dillenMit. For instance, in the nniiital 
sciences the idea of Jilnil has a validity which it cannot possess 
ill the ]»hysical world, for without its presence no mental 
science could have over arisen. The same may he saiil with 
regard to the hlea of Value. The significance and worth which 
things have for a willing and feeling Subject dillerentiate 
entirely such things in such a relation from the rehilinii 
which things have in their “ objective aspect as conceived l»y 
the scientist. In the ftirmer relation the things have value nr 
are (h?cnicd valueless ficcording to tlm feeding and dc*cisioii of 
the Subject; in the hitter relation the things are “ncutral”'- 
they do not come within tht>, domain of the Subject in the 
same intimate manner in relation to bis life. The fact 
that material, diil'erent in its nature from that with which the 
natural scientist deals, is pre.sent as the subject-inatter <a 
Philosojihy may neccssiUite a diflerent method of treating it 
from that employed in the Natural Scienci^s. And, as we shall 
see later on, this is actually tin; case. The presence of niuterial 
consisting of Knds and \'alues has to deal with a tliinkini;- 
feoling-willing Subject and its relation to Ideals which do not 
exist ill Siiace as the objects of the physical world, ami tlo not 
exist in Time in the sense that Time is conc(dved as a perpetual 
flow of the moments. The individual, it is true, lias material 
whi(di proceeds from the world of Things, and in so far as this 
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■ tiio case the logical metliotls employed in Science have to be 
here, althougli it ought not to be forgotten that any 
■iiul every material as presented to a living Subject with needs 
nd feelings and volition is different, though it has come I'roni 
from tlio material which the scientist takes into account 
in an abstract way in a so-called “objective” space. The 
iji-iterud which the philosopher handles, even when it proceeds 
[miu Space to the individual, has to come into contact with tlie 
^eif,ci)nscious thinking subject, and when tins contact takes 
plicetlic material wliich proceiMled from the external weald is 
now transformed into a new kind of iJinmnahn — it becomes 
value, meaning, and sigiiiticfince. The thinking-fetding-willing 
Siiljjeot also conics into contact with “ worlds ” other than the 
pliYsical w<»rld. He comes into peri»etujil contact with his 
(i\vii subjective wiadd, with the wia-Id of other personalities, 
(it history, and of the social atmf»sphei*i> which surrounds him. 
In all tliese worlds Totalities or Wholes arii present. The 
iimlerial i)rcseiited lo the indiviilual is made up of llie thoughts 
ami actions of Ids own life, of other lives, of llie life of the 
human world. There is tlius jneseiit in Ids CMUiseiousness more 
than he Idniself as an individual is or can he at any one moment 
o[ his experience. Had it imt been for this fact there could 
not liave been any kind tif ]»r<igress in human life or thought. 
It may he that there is no WlM)le wldch comprises # »•« /•// asjicct of 
life at every iiioiuent/hul that there are AV holes covering various 
phases of lift* cannot be doiibtetl. A whole need not be a 
‘'whole of things” as Mr. Uussm'U seems U* make us believe : it 
need not he concerned with the whole of things, h is sutlicieiii 
for it, at least for most of its time, to be Cinicerneil ^^illl a 
iniuma/ witidii the particular realm uptni wliich the mind is 
eugai^ed— he that the realm of Logic, .Kslhetics,«n' Klhics. The 
“logical atomism” advocated liy Mr. liussell leaves out of 
swjcoimt the presence of Wholes which alone make a common 
corporate life possible; and .such a “logh-al atomism,” if it 
existed, could only do so in a world where human beings could 
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not understand one another. In other words, such a ;vorl(j 
could not exist for long, and certiiinly it could not develoj) 

The attempts which have been made in the past to reduce tie* 
world of the Ideal to the world of Fact have broken down one 
after the other. Kven it we grant that our otliical needs, for 
instance, are mei*ely our own, we must still remember that tliey 
are a part of the Universe, and that any theoretical coiice],ti(m of 
the world which leaves them out of account is a consUinaiou 
with (he bc^f Ihinijs m the v:orld left onL We ai-e compidlod to 
take our neeih into account, to frame out of theni, if not a 
‘‘theoretical view of the World,” still a view of Life. A 
“ theoretical view of the AVorld ” with no more of mans nature 
in it tlian can be dovetailed into tl)e conceptions «)f .Vatiiral 
Science is a caricature of the world and of life. TIuj reason for 
the failure of Philosophy, which Mr. Eiissidl offms at Die close 
of his paper (p. 30), applii*s far more to tlu‘ natinal scientists 
who shut tludr eyes tot.*very kind of reality which is not tanjrible 
to one or other of the senses than to the idealists who i(*fusc to 
construct a theoretical view of the Uiiivtusc with tin* view of 
Human Life either left out altogi*ther or reduced to a“nieiv 
flowering” of a meelianieal jnoeess. The reason wliicli Mr. 
Eussell gives for the failure of ]*hilosophy ought to he lu^edcd 
by all who have mneli to say of llie Universe and little to say 
of Man. “The lailure of philosophy hitlierto has been due in 
tin; main to haste and Jinihilion ; palimici; and modesty, hero as 
in oth<;r scimice.s, will op**ii the road to soliil and durable 
j)rogre.s3 ” (p. 30). 

Let ns turn for a inoiinuil again to one of tJie points pnwiniisly 
touched on — the place of Law in Sciiuice. As alreaily pointed 
out, the conclusions of the scientist are tnenlal conclusions: they 
are noii-s*m.siiou.s and of a universal character. They deal with 
the phenomena of the pliy.sical world, but they theinselv(*s aiv 
not portions of thost; phenomena. And he.sid(*s, such conceptions 
are static abstractions of the physical world. If such a norm of 
physical science cannot come into contact with external realitj, 
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Ilow can it ever come into contact with the domain ot indivi- 
duality as this is experienced by man ? Eveiy attempt at lowering 
pliilosophy to a scientific level is to destroy the possibility of 
tuviiiiiji into some kind of cosmos the world of mind or spirit. 

My space d<.)cs not permit the further treatment ot this matter, 
l)iit it w obvious that leading philosopheis are feeling that, 
ill some essential resp(?ets at least, otlier nu^thods than those 
^jmployed in sei<uice and emjiirical philosophy are needful in the 
ifalm of riiilosophy proper if mind in a7.sc//, aiul not merely mind 
as ail appendage of imitter or of the universal conceptions of 
Xatural Science, is to be further iuvi?stigate<l with, any hope of 
fiuitfnl rcsulls. 

PhiliKsophy has tlien to deal jnimarily with a View of ].ife, 
and only with a View of the Universe in so far a.s such a View 
of lln‘ Universe springs from .such a View of Life. For we have 
constantly to bear in mind that it is only out of a View of Life tliat 
the Universe can attain any value ami significance. Otherwise 
the Universe is neutral *’ with regard to worth or values. Uhilo- 
.sopliy has thus tn start with the Pltnionirmilij^/t/ of CfoisciiHfsnts.'i 
ami not with the Xnfnrn/ SfUt nrr uf Consf luifsnv.'m. riiilusophy 
k not a mere Psychology, altliougli Psychology like XaUiral 
Science pnvseiits it with material. The material of Psychology 
is mure closely allied 1o the content of consciousness than the 
faulis of Xatural Science, but even in Psycliology the relation 
hetweeu physical and mental proces.ses const it ul os its main work 
unk'sss it trespjujses on other Scieiiees whose content ami aim are 
•piite ilinereiit from thos4' of r.syeln»logy. It is, I. think, 
iiiiportsint to eoiitinc P.sychulogy a.s closely as po.ssi]ile to the 
Xalnml Sciences. To extend it iiUt) the realms of Ethics ami 
Metiipliysics, as was done by llie late Professor ^Yilliam Janies, 
IS hound to lead to confusion with regard to great ju’oblems of 
die diffcioijce between analy.sis and .symhesis, llie wliole and the 
part, the teleology of consciou.sness, etc.* 

^ applies to Mr. Aitliiir LvuoliV /\vc/jo/i»r/.V : Veir 
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Tims, the limits of Natural Science and Psychology in (lealii,,^ 
with the total vonlent of com^doitmum have necessitatiMl 
insistence, during the past few years, upon the creatiou of 
Philosophy which will deal with the total content of consciouj 
ness as this is revealed in the lhinking-feelmg-willingSuI)j,.(.tin 
all the relations of life. Such a Philosophy will be a kind nf 

co-ordination of the various mental sciences from i In* sides of 

Truth, Goodness, IJeauty, llelaphysics, and Iteligion. I',ui, tin. 
mental sciences as now divided do nut make an equal eoiitril)u. 
tion to sucli a system of Values. It is for this rejison that 
IMiilosophy may be divided into two divisions. 

§ The Tin) Main Dlri^ioos of Philosopin /, — Philosophy 
from very early times— at lea.st from Hie time of Aristullo-^has 
attempted to satisfy two iu‘cds. On the one hand, it hns 
attempted to extend the domain of Knowledge so far as to 
construct some kind of systematic view of tlie Universe. It lias 
created theories of the Universe in an objective miinnor— in a 
manner which was supposed to include Jfan as wl*I1 as the 
Universe. But, on the other hand, each tlieoritlieal view of the 
Universe has left ilaii as a mere passive spectator of the 
Universe — a being whose* life and destiny were ileterinined hy 
powers or forces outside himself and outside {iny kirul uf 
reaction which any individual or any number of individuals 
could exert on the Universe. Here, again, wliat has ho(?n 
touched on before has to he re-emphasized, viz., that such a 
theoretical l*hilosophy does not imrlinle the whole trutli of what 
cxi.«ts in the Universe. Han exists in the Universe nut as a 
mere jiassivc sjiectator but as an active being capable ol 
exercising his Will upon a portion at least of the Universe, ol 
thinking the Universe*, and of leading a life quite oilier than 
that fcmiid on the jiliysical plane. 

Thus alongside of a theoretical Philosophy there has alwa}s 
existed, sometimes in the iKickgromid, sometimes in the foi’c- 
ground, a ]iractieal or axiological Miilosophy. Such a practical 
Philosophy has been needful for man in order to become some 
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thin" ^ physical forces. Philosophy is 

its two siiles a wisdom of the Universe and of Life, 
jlie two aspects have often run parallel in several epochs of 
philosophy, and even when this lias not been the case the 
theovetical has become a kind of norm for the practical, which, 
in its tiini, furnishes the theoretical with a new “creative 

synthesis.’* 

In tlie liistory of Philosophy tlie close connection of tluj two 
sides, it'not simultaneously, still successively, is to be fouml. Thus 
in Crieecc, during' the pre-Soci*atic x^criod, we find Philosophy 
iirisiin^ out of purely sjieciilative interests and gradually coming 
under the power of ])ractical needs, so that what began as an 
interpetation of the rniverse becomes in Plato and in early 
Christianity a Pliilosoi»hy of the redemption of the life of man. 
When we come down to the period of the lienaissance theo- 
retical interests once again secure pre-eminence, and some of 
these theoretical results are turned during the period of the 
AiflVtfrHnt/ into the service «jf civilisation and culture. In 
Kant the two aspects find an intimate union : Philosophy with 
him liocmucs a view of tiu; Universe and a view of Life. The 
two i'riliipies of Pure and of Practical Keason are the results of 
such a iiiiioii. Kant [lerceived that man was not only a kiu)W- 
ing but also a willing being. This aspect of Kant’s teaeliing lias 
been imuhnverh Miked since his day. It lia.s to l^c borne in mind 
eoutiiiually that man is not only capable of bu’ining juilgments 
cnucerning things but of realising at a ilceper level than tlicnnder- 
staudiiig the jiidgiuents which he forms. It is necessary for man 
to hinii\ for Knowledge becomes a kind of goal fur his Will. 
It is evident that to htrn/nr what lie kimws inclmles a form of 
activity and the i»i*esenco of a standpoint which were not 
included in the act 4.»f knowledge by itself, (-onsequently, 
IhilDsophy lias to insist once again on this ilifterentiation 
i^tween theory and axiology, and to see that although a close 
conneetkm exists between the two still the mental sciences 
'''^hicli deal with the former handle a material and employ a 

0 
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iiietliod partially different from those of the latter. The fieM qj 
the mental sciences is thus portioned into two l)ecanse different 
kinds of work are necessitated by the double nature of ui^n 
But, on the other hand, the connection between the theoretical 
and the practical is of the closest because the two arise within 
the same consciousness. As Windtdband (to whom I 
indebted for the above distinction) points out: Our jiulj/ineius 
include an act of will; our insight is partially guided bv 
conceptions of value and by motives of the will. The main 
point is that a division of labour has become necessary on 
account of the richness of the material and of the necessity of 
treating it in different ways. But the tendency to forget tlitit 
there are iwo portions of the field is very often found in some 
of the Pliilosophies of our day. Oiir wall of partition is so 
high that we cannot see into onr neighbour’s garden ; and by 
degrees we come to conclude that there is no garden there at 
all ! The distinction is also seen in the fact that the problems 
of Natural Science and of the Theory of Knowledge are 
problems of exiMhuj fhintjH^ whilst the proi)lenis of Vuhns have 
their existence only in relation to a Subject, and are then?foi’e 
treated by those disciplines which deal with the Subject, viz., 
Ethics, -Esthetics, and lieligion. These disciplines do not 
deal with a theoretical c*intent but with the ivlatioii of a 
subject to some End or Value. It is true that theoretical 
disciplines like Logic consist of judgments which have a 
relation to the individual, and which are either aflinned or 
denied, and in so far must have value for the individual, for 
otherwise he would not select and reject, alUrni and deny. 
Logic presents the individual with a i>athwiiy to Truth and is 
consequently a discipline of the different values of things— 
values wliich have a direct bearing on man's life. But before 
proceeding to the four sciences, Logic, /Esthetics, Ethics, and 
lleligion, which deal with Values in their relation to man a 
life, we must inquire for a little while hoio Values come to 
man. Wiiat as|)ects of his nature are at work in the ci*eation 
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Values ? Ih other words, we pass to the Psychology of 
Valu<?s, and finally to the actual Values themselves in their 

fonrfoW content 

§4. PvMofoijr// of Vadim , — By this is not meant that 
are constructed upon a basis of Psychology, but that the 
processes which are operative when Values are formed can be 

analysed. 

Values involve a Subject-Object relation. “The object 
may include anything which satisfies a need or Ciills forth 
a feeling of pleasui'e. The latter definition — the feeling of 
pleasure— is the more inclusive of the two” (Windelband). 
The feeling of pleasure in one sense includes the satisfaction of 
a need. It is difficult to decide wliether Will or Feeling is 
the more original of the two functions. But it is certain 
tliat both are most closely connected. As a rule, this 

intimate connection has been neglected in many text-books on 
Psvcliolog)'. And the emphasis laiil on one at the expense of 
the other lias often entered into the domain of ]Metaphy.sics. 
Ihe battle lietween the Ab.solutists and the Pragmati.sts i.s 
largely based on the (luesiion which of the three phases of 
consciousness is tlie most original. But it does seem a mistake 
to separate ainl to build a closed .system on the fragmentary 
phasoH of things wliicli aiv never haind apart. I'he advocates 
of Absolutism ami Pragmatism are nnconseionsly reviving a 
view of cunscioiLsiiess whieli is Kantian in it.s nature and which 
has beon discarded by the IhjsI psychologists. The truth 
wmceniiiig the two seems to ha in the faet that whenever 
Consciousness acts it acts us a whole even though only one of 
Us tliice phases may he in the foreground and jiroininent 
®uough to be observed. In every act of Will there is some 
amount of Feeling, and in every Feeling there is always some 
amount of Will, if not more than enough to enable the Feeling 
iiemst fi-om being changed into something else. And the 
is true of the relation of Thought to Feeling and Will, 
in spite of this, there is some evidence that Feeling 
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may be traced back to a source more priinitiver than itself, 
can often be noticed tliat Feeling springs from a source of need or 
Will. When we look at the matter in this way pleasure is 
defined as a satisfaction of the Will, and pain as its dissatisfae- 
tion. This is true when the subject is conscious of tlu? presence 
of Will. But, besides this, the niieonscious AVill, wliidi is 
designated as an imjmlse or need, is the origin of such IV(*lin.r.s 
of hunger as pain and of satisfaction as pleasun^. Such 
observation has grown into a theory that all pleasuic (»r 
dis}»leasure presupposes a Will, if not in a conscious fon,,^ 
still in the unconscious organic form whicli is ilcsignated as need 
and impulse. 

On the other hand, there can be brought against this tlicorv 
of the priority of the Will the fact of the Keeling-el(.‘iiu*iit 
present in sensuous primary feelings such as of colour, Lone, 
smell, taste, etc. Then? is here a conspi<*n(jus ahsence. of the 
Will-element. It seems true* Ui stale lhal: there arc primary 
feelings which cannot ht} cliis.sed as eitJier plcasiiralJe or 
painful. 

But the opposite theory of the laiiuacy of the AVill has 
niucli to show on the side of its juiority. 'flu; Will, wluni 
viewed at its sonre**, does no! .siMua li» be only tlie final stage of 
what started in Thought and proceecled t«» Feeling. Jlaii is iioL 
merely a being of thought and of i cuiseions action ; ho is as 
well a being of deep-rooted instincts which cannot be eonsciniis 
of their Kiid-s as jileasure. Sometinies the iristincL reaches an 
End of pleasunr. Init often, as in ])erverse inclinations, man 
pursues relentlessly an End which culiiiinate.5 in pain oven 
though he may know beforehand .something of the ualnrc of what 
will happen when the process has reached its culminating 
point. 

I have paraphra.sed the foregoing section from AVimloll^nt^i 
because it .seems to me to e.xpress the impossibility of dividing 
inan*s nature into different compartments. It is more coiiiHit 
to say, as Windelband does, that both Feeling and AVill aie 
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them throughout life. We thus see that the Values which 
pi^seut themselves to buth Feeling and Will have, therefore, an 
iuflnence which is exercised on both. 

This principle of transference tetween Feeling and Will 
is evident everywhere in life. Feeling may be often a state 
of Jissiitisfuction Ijecanse some object which would satisfy some 
need is not yet attained. Tlie self in the presence of such an 
cxixjricncc becomes intensitied and gathers various scattered 
elements together, which mei-ge into its intensive centre until 
finally it becomes strong eiiougli to find ways and means to 
ivalise its need — the Will reacts upon that part of the universe 
which at the nioiiient is necMlful for the self. Thus a feeding of 
need, whether organic or mental, is transformed into a tked. 
In that feeling thei‘(^ might liave been present elements of 
thought, and this is almost always the case in buman beings, 
but in so far as such thought is present, it is thought blended 
with feeling towards .<onie End which the self is desirotis of 
ivaching. lUit when the Kml has been rearhetl ami the Value 
obtained, what is the satisfa<*tion of .siicli a Value but another 
feeling on tlie jdeasnrablc side ( Thus Fneling transformed 
itself into Will in order to reach its tlesired Knd, ami AVill in 
itsliini tran-sformed itself into Feeling. This kind of trans- 
ferijiice takes idace right thri»ugh life, so that, until much more 
light is cast on Feeling and Will, we shall have to look upon 
the two as original, complemeiilary elenients within human 
nature. 

Ihitall that has lioeii said in this .section »»nly deals with 
the Hnw of the process, ami, indeetl, with tlie Ifow in its 
olemeiital forms, liut there are higher elemcnls in the pro- 
cess. We are not do])endent entirely upon primitive needs 
and their realisation. What differentiate.s the cultivated, 
moral iiuui more than anything from his more primitive, crude 
ancestor is the fact that t.he fornu‘r is Citpalde of relegating to 
the biickgroimd of his consciousness instincts and impulses 
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which otherwise would control life. There comes to be 
growth of the reason why some things which are organic 
primitive needs should be rejected, and why higher needs slioubi 
be brought into existence, and a means for their satisfaction 
should be found. The naive view of finding the nieaniiKr 
life in the presence and satisfaction of organic Feelings and in 
the exercise of a Will equally organic and primitive gives place 
tu other aspects wliich man is bound to take into acfcuunt 
whether he feels or wills the need fur this. Indeed, as soon as 
man realised liimself as a member of a community ho was 
obliged, not only to take his own needs into account, but tJie 
needs of others as well. He is now obliged to perceive that 
what may be valuable to him may be injurious to another, ami 
that what maybe pleasurable to him maybe painful toaiiotlicr. 
Thus a conflict of Values arises, and some kind of St^indard has 
to arise in order to measure each one’s individual values. The 
very fact that human society lias in tlie course of tlie ages 
somewhat jirogrcssed is a proof that sucli a Standard has boon 
operative. It has succee<led in enabling grmip.s to live a con- 
joint life. This could not liavo been possilile uide.ss some Value 
over against many of tlie organic and individual Values of each 
person should be seen as necessary aiul useful. Such a Value 
may be named Caslom. Thus we liave i)a.s.sed l)ey*md the realm 
of Psychology with its individual values to tlie region of Orrr- 
indiridnul VnlnrH^ and are consequently led into another 
division of the subject. 

§ 5. ChonpH of Values, — Taking up further the meaning of 

Custom, we find that its nucleus consists in a reality whitili is 

ohjecticc in its character. It is a reality not, like that jircscntcil 

by Natural Science, existing in Space, although the eqmssion. of 

it has to take always some kind of “ incarnation ’’ in Spaw it 

it is to persist. Its objectivity i.s, indeed, twofold. On tliu one 

hand, it is true that such a reality as Custom i» the inn«l 

of the individual, but its content is recognised as 

. • The 

as much as the objects of Natural Science are 
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content of such a reality is a social inheritance for each 
j^jiyiJual — it is present at his birth. It is true that he has 
10 umlerstand it, but he does not create it. And the mind 
i.s so framed as to be obliged to make a distinction between 
what is l»reseut as an over-in<lividiial experience and what is 
present as a subjective experience. This is the essential 
nature of the over-individual value of Custom or of anything 
elstJ. No more than this would l)c needful to say about it if 
a tu'oui.) or a nati<»ii lived to itself and w^iS not disturVjed by 
other groui)S or nations tliat possessed other kinds of Customs. 
The Custom us a Value would persi.st, and would cdiange only 
in the degree the life r»f the group or the nation underwent 
(fi-eater complexity. lUit if any group or nation had not been 
jililc to have given a tangible expression to its customs, such 
Values would very (piickly tlisapi^ear when they would be 
oliliged to struggle amongst a ctmununity t»f i»eople with customs 
of u tlilferent nature. Thus, for example, there has been no 
dilliculty whatever in getting the Maoris of Xew Zealand to 
adopt the custoins of Britain. Their own customs were all 
ural— there had been no “incarnation” of them: there was 
no lilfTature and there w«*re no institutions amongst them. 
The result has been that in one generation they have adopted 
our Values, sonieliines for good, stnnetimes for evil, for them- 
.srlves. They have been “ cmiverled ” to our religion: those 
wluj ccudd aflford it have adopted our houses and iurniture; 
they smoke our tobacco and tlrink our whisky ; the men 
and the women are quite as susceptible t(» the need of 
wearing clothes and boots of the latest iwittern as any gnaip 
in this country. Iiut liow tlifferent it is in India ! The 
coiillict of Values has been infinitely greater there than in 
Zealand. India had “incarnated** its jwst customs 
Wore wc went there, and this helps them to j)ersist, and 
renders it necessary for us even modify some of our own 
enstoiiis there even so far as we ourselves are concerned. I 
that this “ incarnation ** element in Values has been 
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greatly neglected in Plulosopliy, and that the olijective 
character and persistency of Customs liave been plaeoil too 
much in the concept alone. The two sides — the inentil aiicl 
the tangible — have to be taken into account. 

Such Custom may be designated as the will of the cominunitv 
and the point here to bo borne in mind is that it has to bp 
acknowledged as a true Value by the individual. As AVindelban^j 
points out, it is in this that the psychologicjil nature of 
Conscience is to be discovered. Conscience is tlierefnre the 
voice of the consciousness of the total group in tlie indi- 
vidual consciousness, which ficts as a norm for tlie iiuliviilual 
consciousness. Of course, Conscience does not reniaiii at 
this over-individual level of Custom but applies to the 
over-individual levels of our four groups of Values. ]f 
this is so, we find a valuing of Values whicli exists parilv 
ill tangible expressions and {lartly in the total consciousness 
of the community. But an important ililliculty arises liore. 
When face to face with Custom, the individual lias to remain 
passive and subservient to a reality and c«»nimand wliicli hjices 
itself upon liim. He is not able to do this cntirtdy,or elsi* there 
could be no pD Jgres.'^. (histoins have changed and ilo jieipetually, 
if only gradually, cliange. The individual, in bis turn, mivh upon 
such a reality. He may di.scover it as a mixture of the rational and 
the irrational, and coiiseciuently finds it lUMressary to change the 
character of the custom. Some need of tlie individual is nut 
satisfied with what is presentefl to him in this form of custom, 
althougli the initial stages of liis life may have been liel]»od in 
this manner. He now finds that he has to turn to soinetliing 
else than the mere pleasurii and security which Cusloin ofi'ers 
him. And it is at this point that the problems of jaactical or 
axiological lliilosopliy really Ijegin. AVliere is the individual to 
turn for the satisfaction of his nature ? 

We have already seen that, in the first place, every 
signifies something that satisfies a need or gives rise ^ 
feeling of pleasure. AVe have further seen from the instance of 
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Custom that the value does not reside in the object itself but in 
soiue that is felt necessary by the individual. We have to 
bear in mind here that often what seems good and is even felt as a 
(lood may be an evil. Tlie Maoris, for instance, have not gained 
by all the Customs they have copied from Britishers. But they 
felt tlie iiectl for these things and many of them sold their lands 
so as to be able t<j live in the towns within easy access of the 
things. But at a later stage they felt that even evil things are 
made by a community to look as decent as possible : the Maoris 
have paid some attention to the dlioa of Britishers. But, as 
already stated, Customs may be often good. They exercise a 
restraining influence over ju-imitive instincts, impulses, find 
jKissiuiis. Another hi tut of life take.s the place of the <ild life — 
new Values come into existence and throw the old ones into a 
subsidiary place. But this .stage is passtMi, though its “ghost” 
iviuaiiis liauiiting the man ihroiiglioiit his life. Xo man can get 
out entirely from the level of (’ustom. But he does ask the 
que.stion coiiccniiiig ii(»t merely what but also concerning what 
otffflft to he — in other wonls, he becomes the ]M>ssessor of an 
Ideal. His nature, e\en in the eilios of the comnuinity, found 
new and four groujis at least of Meal-s now appear to 

him as means by wliieli the new intellectual and spiritual needs 
of his nature eaii lx* .satistieil. 

Ill the words of tlie late Ouo Liebniann “ man fimls himself 
the po.ssc.s.sor of a logical conscience the ideal of which is Truth : 
tlieni is an leslhetic con.^cience whose ideal is the Beautiful; 
there is a moral eonseien<*e ami its iileal is the (tood.” To 
Lielmiaim s triad we may add AVindelbaiurs and ^liiiisterberg's 
I'eligiouH nv meta]ihysieal eonscience whose ideal consists in the 
'niity of the other tliret* iileals and in the final satisfaction 
'diich it brings to man. This i.s termed God. 

is to these Value.s we now turn, to see some of the ways 
h means of which the variou.s asj^ects of iuair.s nature grow and 
fiml satisfaction. 

§ 6. Zoffical Vnlnrs , — The logical ideal or value as Truth 
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constitutes a portion of the work of theoretical Philosopliy. it 
the aspect of Ij)gic which relates to the individual and its efleet 
upon life that has to be dealt with in a Philosophy of Values As 
already pointed out the two asi)ect8 of Philosophy are couueeted 
Logic deals with something of far greater significance than the 
forms of thought. In its objective character it compels us to 
think the world in certain determined ways; its laws ]»lace 
alternatives before the human mind ; its judgments distinguish 
between truth and error. It deals in this and other respeets 
with the conceptions of the natural and the mental sciences, and 
its influence is felt even within the provinces of yl^sthetics, Kthics 
and Eeligion, although it cannot lie said that it is the detenninint' 
factor in experience at the level of -^Esthetics, Ethics, and licligioii. 
To obey the modes presented by the necessities of Thought ifj 
something of the greatest importance in the devolupmonl of 
personality, althougli such inodes may appear purely iutidlectiial 
in their nature. Even if such a function of Logic were ontircly 
confined to the intellectual I’ealin, it would still possess great 
value because it would still enable tho person who follows the 
demands of Tliought and tho dicta of Judgments to consti iict some 
kind of valid universe within his own consciousness. Such a 
personality would be richer in content than one who had imi 
made the attempt, for he would he alilo to select and reject, to 
present before liiinself Einls, and i>artially to reach such Ends 
at least in Thought. The knowledge of the right way of 
handling the material which pi*esents itself to man or which 
is sought hy him is a Value : it filters some power into tlic 
mind, and has a relation to the Will on an important sijle. To 
adopt and follow the logical process in the handling of inatcriiil 
requires at every stei» discrimination between the various 
Values of the material either for himself or for the theory of the 
Universe or of Life into which the inquirer wishes to ptMietiate. 
However impersonal the material may seem, it is til importance 
to the individual because material is often ■ impersonal, not 
because it has no connection with the individual as iiuliviJM 
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l)ut because it has connection witli, and is of importance to, all 
indiviJuals, A theory of the Universe or of Life if it is true 
•is true for all and good for all. The individual is thus in his 
Wtle for the possession of Tnith a combatant in an over- 
inilivutual struggle for the ever deeper possession of a Truth 
\vliose nucleus will persist over c^ainst the fleeting impiessions 
of tlie moment. In other words, he is battling for the possession 
of an uver-individual world which will satisfy the needs of his 
reason. The satisfaction of this demand of the intellectual 
nature of man must produce a change in him. Or, as 
Jliinsterljerg says : “ AVliat else does that mean than that we 
gmsp the elements, the parts, the groups, perhaps the whole of 
this chaos, and hold every bit of our experience l»efoie us as 
something wliicli is to be more than a ywissing dream, more 
than a glowing spark. To have a world means to hold up the 
flying experience as smnetliing which is not to be cxpenence 
only, but is to be itself. And yet what else can it mean to tell 
our e.Kpevieiice to be itself, than to impart to it a will that it is 
to last, that it is to remain it-self, indejMmdent of our individual 
expeiieiiee ; that it is to aim towartl the preservation of its 
own reality ; that it is to strive for loyalty to its own nature. 
To make a world out <if our exjierieiice means, and cannot 
mean anything else than, to apperc»nve every bit of the chaos 
as soiiietliing which must will In be itself. .... To be 
itself may mean, firstly, lliat mr bit nf experience i.s ti> be 
preserved, is to last through ever new experiences, and is to 
1)0 i'ouiul again and again. The .sati.^faction of this demand 
gives m the Values nf Truth.’** As Miinsterberg p«»ints out 
turthev; '‘In the fiehl cjf the logical values nf reality it 
means that we have imt nnly tlie inimediale acknowledgment 
of things, persons, and duties, but also the created values of 
^■aosal, historical, and hgieal knowItMlge.’''!* The dejiiand for 


* St:teni\’ amf pp. aS, 30. 

t p. 50. 
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Truth is thus a demand for something over-individual that 
shall persist Even Science is thus in its final nicaiiin» 
idealistic, for it is nothing other than the eficct of our etlhrt^ 
that our interpretation of the world is real and sliall persist 
The conclusions of the natural and the logical sciences are 
therefore independent of any “personal setting.” But altlionah 
these conclusions are independent of the likes or dislikes uf 
the pleasure or the imiii of each individual, they still foim 
a kind of intellectual categorical imperative to wliicli the 
individual must conform and must cjirry still further. It is 
in this sense that the logical values of Truth become of 
importance to man — they demand from liim an ackiiowledg- 
ment of a world of Truth which is independent of hia own 
particular truth. If there were opportunity, it could he 
shown that the work of the hidoriau resembles that of the 
scientist in many ways. The material of the two is difli*reiit— 
that of the latter lieiiig the physical worhl, and that of 
the former being the world of will-relations. Out of tlie 
factors of will-relations an over-individual world is framed; 
and it is this over-individual world of History which inasisls 
and grows and becomes a norm for the individual events 
of Time. But this is not tlie whole liistory of man’s nature. 
The fact is that the possibilities of his nature are so many- 
sided that they eaiiiiot he satisfied in one direction only. 
The values of Trutli are cognitive in their nature — at least 
it is cognition which remains in the foreground — though the 
affective and conativc aspects are also aftected. But they, 
too, in their turn must come to the foreground, and when 
they come we shall see that other asiKjcts of reality will 
suddenly spring into Ijeiiig and develoj) possibilities on the 
aflective and conative sides. Thus we i)as8 to yEsthetic A alues. 

§7. JEslhctiv Vahm , — In the previous section w'C found that 
the Values of Truth were mainly over-individual and not dii'cct, 
personal experiences of the individual. They had a direct 
influence upon him, but it is not he as an individual that 
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ci«atefl them. The very structure of the world gave the 
material for such a construction and compelled the mind to 
move in groove marked out for it. But man, much as 

he needs such truth, needs also something, however small it 
may he, which is more his own. It is not given to every man 
to fellow Truth as far as to be able to construct an open 
sysUniiatic view of the Universe, and it is not given to any 
man to fmiiie a closed and complete system. So both types of 
men recpiirc their constructions to lie supplemented by sorae- 
tliiii<( else — sometliing which is a deep need of human nature, 
soiiictliing which cannot be expressed in words. There are 
tilings oiitsidc us and within us which do not allow themselves 
to ho expressed in words. There are thoughts, feelings, and 
intuitive ami imaginative knowledge which cannot be placed 
into the uioulil of logical Judgments. We have to confess with 
Faust : 

Ich lialic keinen Nameii 

Dafiir. (lefiilil Lst alka. 

Now, to lie itself was tbe main point empliasized in a Truth 
which is not relative, and which may Ihj designated as absolute 
in sn far as it was not created by the mind of any individual, ami 
which has become an ovcr-indiviilual norm for the individual. 
Such a Truth lias its t)wn Si//-sifhsi.s(ni4r, But the individual 
re(piires, feels tlie need of hecoming something self-sulvsistent 
ill liimselt — in a form of immediacy. The individual claims, 
at least in a part of his being, the need of becoming imle- 
liendeiit, complete in himself, “ nut looking for any help or 
addition, and fulfilling all Ills desires througli himself." 
“WhcMU'er an experience comes to us in iierlect fulfilment 
of this demand, there the world has a'stlietic value.’** Kven 
tee the individual is (h^pendent upon material from the 
outside, but the material affects him in a iliffeumt way from 
it (lid in the miliii of Truth. From the external world 
the lieauty of nature presents its material ; from the social 


* Munsterberg, Inealism ami p. r)4. 
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world the unity, harmony, and affection of men and 
constitute the material ; and in tlie world of his own inner life 
it is the equilibrium and unity of his own nature that funii8in.s 
the material. The very same material may be valued iu 

ditlerent ways. A young man's father told me the other dav 
that, in spite of his son’s splendid achievement in tlie sciei-ce 
examinations of the University of London, lie still felt tliat i 
side of his son’s nature was on the point of becoming atroulned 
Father and son went out often to the country and oliscM ved the 
beauty of earth, sea, and sky. The son saw nothing but liis 
own science in every object, and was entirely incajjjible of 
obtaining any pleasui*e from any landscape, however beautiful 
as a whole. The father found the same material sutlicient to 
give him strength to carry on his laborious work ff)r tin* next 
week in a crowded part of Lmdnn. I'lie son passcfl fnan 
cause to effect and from effect to cause; tliu father was able 
to pick out from the remainder of tlie world the bit wliieli he 
perceived and find it complete, absolute, and satisfying. Ami 
it is the same with every material in all tlie sciiuices. It may 
be handled analytically and synthetically from a logical stand- 
point, and it may he viewed in its totality, as a complete picture 
is view'ed. The value produced in the latter sense is that of 
enjoyment. How much intellect is present iu tlie process it is 
difficult to detect, but however much there is it has to Ix^ 
melted into the complete feeling-view which huiiiaii hoiugs 
are able to possess. I am inclined to tliink that tiiei-c is more 
intellect in the process than some writers on .Ksthetics are api 
to think, for country people with a minimum of intelligence are 
not very capable of appreciating the landscape of their own 
neighbourhood — a neighbourhood which may draw some of the 
best artists to it every year in the early summer and the early 
autumn. 

i^thetic values of sculpture, painting, poetry, drama, and 
music liave all had their great values in the civilising and 
moralising processes of mankind. They are over-individual in 
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theiT nature, but they differ from the iiitelleotual over- 
jjjdividiial in that they gain an entrance in the form of 
immediacy to tlie soul. They aiu less difficult of apprehension 
than intellectual truth and do not require the effort which is 
included in the attainment of the Good. They are all-important 
values in a world such as ours where but few can hope to 
attain to a View of the Universe, and where rest and enjoyment 
are sometimes needed after labouring hard to overcome some 
weakness of the nature. This is the effect of their value upon 
the recipient. What ctnistitutes their nratwn is quite another 
question, into which I cannot here enter. 

But there is a danger of making -Usthetic Values the sole 
Values of life. The world is meant for alternate periods of 
effort and rest — effort in the intellectual and moral realm, 
rest in the realm of the Beautiful. As pointed out above, 
Consciousness is many-sided, and there exists a real danger 
to it by making one side pre-eminent and by ignoring other 
sides. Something of value is lost, and only a partial develop- 
ment of the nature can lake place. Wo must now pass to the 
third section of Values. 

§S. Ethkn! VnlvvH , — Wheixwer in life we look we find, 
over against the ordinary daily life and its values, a command 
that has to be obeyed and whose value consists in its realisa- 
tion. Everywhere such a coiniiiand is presupposed, however 
much the individual may fail to understand the nature of it. 
This comiiiaml is tt^rmctl Duly or Moral T^aw. This Moral I-aw 
is dill'eicntiated from the luulliplieily of relations in which man 
finds liiinself from day to day. Life has grown from lower to 
liigher levels by means of individual anil over-individual 
qualities. It has already been hinted that a fundamental 
diflerence exists ))etween the individual and the over-individual 
elements in human nature. In the remarks on the collective 
We of the Comniuiiity, expressing itself a.s tlie Will of the 
(community, there was seen to be present a reality over- 
Wdividual in its nature. The history, necessity, and value 
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of this over-iiKlividual reality f(*r every individual in tlie Com 
iiiiinity, for the preservation of the Community, for 
superiority of the Community as a whole to any iiulivid, 
has coiif€;rred upon such a reality an imperative cluivacter 
It has become a Sollen (an Ought). It is thus diflen'ntiatod 
from the reality of the natural world which merely is- jj. 
is also differentiated from the reality uf the icstlietic ^vol•l(l 
because it cannot he attained without an activity of 
Will, and also because it is sometljing wliicdi is tn 
attained, and not, as on the a‘.sthetic level, soniethiiijr ^viiidi 
is already attained and enjoyed. The .self is conscious of tins 
interval between the Ought and the Is even when it docs not 
make .an effort to tr.avel the disUinee. It is conscious that one 
of the main values of life consists in that which is lieyond tlic 
individual, however much the individual lias already realised. 
The self is aware that it is in becoming the content of this 
imperative that a main value of life cf)nsi.sts. This is no mcie 
theory but the actual experience of what the social world 
presents as a demand for man to cmiforin vvitli. The dciinnid 
is here again over-individual in its nature ; it is not tlic creation 
of any one individual hut something which has persisted and 
has constituted the actual evolution of the human world. Tin 
human world has thus created a reality beyoml itself, gn»at(*r Ilian 
any individual experience, and persisting and growing llnmudi 
e.ach generation passes a>vav. Sucli a reality is iiah^pcndciit of 
the pleasure of the individual, and the individual is aware that 
he cannot withdraw from it except at the jicril of U).siiig sonic of 
the greatest V.alues of life. Hfi knows, or can know, that this 
greate-st Value is in the Sutkn and not in tlio Mn around hiin- 
K. L. Xettleship* expresses it heaiit.ifully : “ I have a real con- 
viction at times of something that is in ami .about me, in tlie 
consciousness of which 1 am free fr<»ni desire and fear —some- 
thing which would make it easy to accomplish the most 


* r/iitosophical /itnnainit, p. 107. 
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difficult thing witliout any other motive except that 
it was the one thing worth doing.” “ Such a value is beyond 
the cniisp of the mere scientific treatment of tlie events in 
jiJituTH find in mind.”* The main point tliat should be 
eiiiplmsisocl in EtlihfS is not only its descriptive character but 
.,1 po its imi)erfitivo. This work of Practical Philosophy is 
1 *lvL‘d n})oti by many philosophers sis being greatly inrerior 
td tlie relation of subject and object, of mind and body, etc. 
It is a province wliich will probably not yiedd such an 
iiitcdloctiial liarvest as Psycludogy, but it will be of incal- 
culable bonelit to the liuman race, and may be able to make 
riiilosnphy a living discipline to the world at large. 

§ 9. Jkliijiona and Mckqih‘iju<‘*il Vnlite ^, — Neitlier of the 
tlii’cc systems of Values touches tlie whole nature of imiii. It 
in clear that he lias to work in the tlin'c spheres if his per- 
HOiiiiliiy is to unfold find deepen. But as be cannot get his 
u'hoh: nsituro into activity in any one of these Values, ami as 
(inly one of them can occupy the consciousness fit the same 
time, th(? final quest of life is for a unity which embraces the 
three. 'Hiis constitutes the religituis or metaphysical value of 
life. This l»*vel of ex[)erieiice means that consciousness now 
rests upon the final convictions it ha.s gained from the other 
jiroviiices and cxiHudences them as one. As each of the 
other provinces was formed by binding the multiplicity of 
the material intj> a unity, so tlic.se three unities may 
become liiud convictions in which the timil, absolute Values 
of life are to be e.\'perienceil. As Muiisterberg puts it (and 
Wiiulclbaiid and Euckoii jmt it in a similar way): “That 
which comjiletely fulfils it (this demand of our nature) is the 
8y.steiu of our convictiuns. Their immediate form is religion. 
If we transcend the outer worhl by our convictions we 
come to God; if we transcend the social world we come 
to immortality ; if we transcend our own inner sphere and 


* MUiisterberg, ^VvV/at* and Jdetdtm^ p. Gl. 
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link it with i-eligion we come to the belief in proviilonij-ji 
leading. In every one of these conceptions, the world of 
things and of men and of duties is developed into a system in 
which the logical, jesthetical, and ethical demands arc unified 
in which the causal events of the universe and the moral 
duties and the desire for happiness arc no longer in eonHiej, 
Eeligion, too, can speak a hundred languages, as tlu‘, 
lestlietic, and ethical demands whieli must be harmonised may 
vary from man to man, from time to time. Jlut tlie vjihu* of 
the conviction that the reality in which we live, if we knew it 
completely, would be perfectly harmonious in tlic totality 
of its demands, is eternal and absolute.”* A practically 
identical conclusion to the subject might be oblainiMl fiom 
Mr. Bradley, while Dr. Bosampiet's cjmclusion is imt fur 
removed from such a standpoint. We see that we Jmve 
landed ourselves in a transcendent realm, in a su])eisoiisiioiis 
and over-individual world. Surely Philosophy is not to throw 
such demands and possibilities of man’s nature into a realm 
of illusion which is soon to be passed by an adDption of 
the “scientific method in I^hilosopby.” Far rather should it 
be the aim of Pliilosophy tfi labour among the greater as well 
as among the lesser values, for I am cM)nvineed llial it is in 
such a inetapliysical conclusion as I have only tru) liuniLMlly 
tried to sketch that the future of any goiniine Philusopliy lies. 


* Ibid.y ]i. 05. 
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VTIT.— PHENOMENALISM. 

By 0. 1). Huoad. 

I pjioroSB in the present piper to try ami define what is meant 

by piienouienalisni and to slate how it is related to Idealism^ 

1 shall consider the main motives and arguments that liave lecJ 

j)i*o])le to be Phenonienalists, and shall try to estimate their 

value. And in all this I sliall have si^ecially in view the general 

considerations which Mr. llussell puis forward in his recent* 

IccUircs on our Knowledge of the External World. Mr. Itussells 

pivseiit position is not Phenomenalism, hut that is the ideal 

which he sets heforo himself. I sliall try and show that he is 

much less phenomenalistic than he thinks himself. I would 

siyat once that much the most important i»oint is the general 

question of the validit) of the arguments for and against Pheno- 

ineiijilisni ; no one at jjreseiit claims to liave worked out in 

detail a phenomenalistic jihilos<»phy of .science, so that, even a 

tKJilectly valid criticism on some [lartieular point in Mr. liusseirs 

coiisliuctivo theory would have hardly any hearing on the general 

vnliilily of liis pliiloso])hic method. 

IVforc we cfin understand either what is meant hy Pheno- 

iiumnlism or what kind of arguments can 1 m> suggested for and 

against it we iiiiist he jR^rfectly clear as lo the ilistindion between 

sensations, sense-data, and physical objects ; for it is largely on 

the ipiostiou whether and in wlial .sense it is mressary to assume 

the oxistcuce of separate entities corresi»onding to each of these 

terms that Phenomenalism distinguislies itself from other views. 
AV • » 

e may m fact say at onco that I’lieiiunienalisni is a philo- 
soiiliical tlieory which claims to l)c able in some bciisc to dispense 
^th at Ictvst one of the three, vi/.., physical objects. This is as 
as some phenonienalists, «•.</., Mr. Knsscll, are at present 

!• 2 
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prepared to go. But others believe that they can also dis]^en8ft in 
some way with one of ihe remaining two. Thus Mach sooius ly 
wish to do witliout sense-data and to keep sensations, whilst tlie 
American realists wisli to do without sensations and to keep sense 
data. It must be understood that at present all that I uin sjiyii)., 
is very rough and inaccumte; I am overlooking the fact, t liat Mach 
probalily never even recognised the distinction betweiui sensa- 
tions and sense-data ; and again I am leaving it finite vagniMii 
wlwt j)recise sense Bussell claims to do without ])hysie{il uhjocts 
and James to do without sensations. I believe that any caieful 
thinker must recognise the three flistiiictions, ami, in that scnsi* 
anyone who trios to get rid of any of them is merely confused 
as Mach almost eerlaiiily is. But it is quite coni])Mli])lo with a 
clear i-ecognitioii of those distinctions (sueh as is certainly 
possessed by Bussell and 1 think hy the American realists) to hold 
that one or more of the distinct terms eorresponds, not to a new 
kiinl of entity, but to some complex or function of the others. 

The best thing to do, therefore, is to consider lor ourselves as 
accurately as possible in a limited spice the iiatun* of these 
distinctions and the motives for tliem. AVe can then considor 


in what sense Bussell claims to disjxjiise with ])hysioal objects, 
whether he is justified in holding this to l)e feasible, and wliothcr 
any special philosopliic ml vantages come Irom doing so. 

Ordinary common sense uin|uestionab]y distiiigiiislirs 
between mental acts and their objects. But it wants to hold 
that the objects that we perceive with our senses are at 
any rate parts of physical objects. I use the word “parts 
here in two senses. (1) In a geometrical sense. It is 
admitted tliat when I look at or feel a penny I only sec or feel 
a ]>art of it at a time. 1 do not, <v/., see both sides at once, ob 
as a rule, feel the whole circumference. And of course we adjiiit 


that other people who say that they perceive the same i)einij' 
may be directly aware only of dillerent parts from oursebes. 
But there is no special ditticulty about this : if tlic part tha^ 
you see and the part that I see fit together to form one close 
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our united infornuition will just tell us more about the 
^vIkiIo physicul object tliaii either of us could have kmjwn 
^.pjiiately. No dilficulty arises uiili^ss our infonnation is or 
to be inconsistent. (2) Tliere is, however, a diHerent 
in whi<'.h we can say tliat we perceive parts of a jihysical 
object. When I look at a penny I see an object with a certain 
cobaiv and shape, when I only feel it 1 ani no longer aware of 
llie colour but I do become aware of coldness and of some other 
(jniilitics- Uommoii sense admits that I may only be aware of 
some of the qualities of a physical object at a given moment ; 
tliat it may have (pifilities of which I never become aware ; and 
that other peojde may become aware of qualities of which I 
cannot become aware. lUit here again there is no ditlicully of 
jrt’iiiciple; my failure to become aware of a certain quality of a 
liliysical object does not prr»ve that it is not tlujre, and so is rpiite 
comiuitiblc with the fact that someone else can become aware of it. 
Once more his information and mine combined will tell me more 
about the whole physical ohjetit tlian my own hy itself could, unless 
there be some positive incompatibility between his and mine. 

Tlieu again we sujjpose that the object continues to exist and 
to liiiveinucli the same <|ualitieseveii when we cea.se to perceive 
it. Of course the mere fact that we sometimes perceive it and 
that it then has such and such (pialilies is iio ])roof that it exists 
or has these (pialities at other times. Ihit ihc common belief 
here docs not rest on arguments, though that is not the same as 
to say that no arguments cun be ju'oduccd for and against it. 
Once we distinguish between objects and our awareness of them 
and lind no ditliculty in the view that they are common ^in the 
niodilicd sense mentiimed above) In us ami to others, we can at 
least believe that their existence and qualities do not ilejiend on 
tlicir being perceived by any particular ])erson. Thi.'s, though 
It Would not prove that they are iiidepemleiil of being perceived 
*•) someone, certainly would add to the ])robiiliilily of ihLs. So 
liTO again common sense has a jioi fcetly good ground for keeping 
belief unless some strong .irguiiient be bruuglit against it. 
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We may say then that physical objects are dcfinod 
objects of the same general logical character as those of wliipji 
wo from time to time become directly aware, i.c., they Iiavo 
qualities and parts and they can change and move. Kut 
add to this that they exist and keep their qualities in tlie umin 
unchanged when they are not objects of any mind. Coiniiion 
sense tends to hold (/?) that there are such objects, and (/>) Ui^. 
we quite often perceive their geometricjil parts and some uf Hipj,. 
qualities. The fact that we i)erceive diflereiit parts and qualities 
at different times, and that we and others perceive dillereiit parts 
and (pialities at the same time docs not matter so long as oiir 
information is compatible ; and the fact that we only certainly 
know tliat what we perceive exists so long as we i)erceivc it is 
no proof that what we perceive is not ])art8 of i>hysical ol»joots. 

This is the l)elief that coiinnun sense wouhl like to hold. If 
it could hold it there would be no need to introduce sense-data 
ill any other meaning than as ^mrts of physical idjt'cts in the 
sense already defined. Ihit iinfurtnnately it seems iinjxissihle 
to go on holding it. There seem to be positive incDinpatihilitics 
between what two peojile see when they say that tliey see tlit* 
same thing, ainl pisilive inconii»atibilitie.s between what J see 
at various times when I say that 1 see the same thing and hold 
that it has not changed. When I look straight down on a 
penny I see a circular shape, when 1 look from the side I see 
an elliptical one. Coiniiion sense says that I see the same 
penny and that it has not changed, hut it can no longer hold 
that tlie difference is that 1 perceive different geoinelrical parts 
of it. I may set? both a cr)mi)lete ellipse and a complete circle, 
and these will not lit together as parts of one closed lignre. If 
there were only myself to consider 1 could get over this 
difficulty. I could say that the movement of my body is 
causally coiiuecled with the shape; of the penny, that it really 
was circular when I stood over it and that it really is cllijdical 
when 1 stand at the side. But, if we are to accept the 
testimony of other jieople, this explanation will nut do 
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^uotlier man whom I judge to see the same penny may stand 
still 1 move. What he sees remains unclianged, wliat I 
gee changes. Clearly then we cannot both be directly aware of 
priM’isidy the same object, and also we cannot both be aware of 
difleivut parts of the same object in any sense in which we have 
yet useil the term “ part.” What 1 see and what he secs are 
both closed curves, they are not just fragments which, when 
taken together, will make up a closed curve. The conclusion at 
\vluch we arrive is (a) that something clianges, (^j) that this 
something is that of which I am directly aware, and (c) that it 
Is not iilentical with the penny which 1 say that 1 see nor with 
a part of it in any sense of that wor<l which lias yet been used, 
i.c., it is not a part which fits in geometrically with what I see 
at oilier times and what other people see at tlie same time to 
give that closed curve which common sense calls t/ic shape of f/ie 
penny. T^iiistly we distinguish changes in the penny from 
changes in these objects of which I am directly aware. We 
come to believe that these objects often change when the penny 
does not ; and, although changes in such objects are our sole 
groiiiul lor believing in elnmges in pliysieal objects, yet we 
come to believe that the physical penny may alter without there 
being any change in that particular immediate object which I 
regard as peculiarly eonnecled with the jihy-sical i>cnny. (This 
Would happen, r.y., if the penny shrank, but I approached it in 
proportion as it did so). These immediate objects by means 
of which T judge phy.sical objects to exist, and believe myself to 
learn their qualities, relations, and elianges, arc called sense-data. 

Two (pie.slions at once ari.se: (1) Is there any reason to 
Buppo.se that sense-data are not lheiuselvi.»s physical objects, and, 
if so, how do they dilFer from physical objects ( (2) If .sense-data 
^ physical objects is there any need to assume any other 
physical ohjeets, and, if they be not physical objects, is it 
flecessary to assume any physical ohjeets at all I There can be 
doubt wliatever of the existence of such things as sense-data : 
^tis practically a mere matter of definition. In my example 
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about the penny I am directly aware of an object iit o^ch 
moment as I move about. And it is absolutely certain tliat 
those objects have sliapes and diffiu-cnt shapes. All \]\o 
then that are diri^ctly perceived by anyone from any\vli,»|.,» 
under any conditions most certainly exist and have the 
that we perceive them to have at least as long as ^Ye ])(tomvo 
them. Hut are all or any of these objects physical ol)ji‘cis or 
parts of them ? Tliis is commonly denied. What seems ceriain 
is tlmt at any rate they are neither identical witli nor 
geometrical parts of those particular pliysical objects wliiih 
common sense says that we come to know through tliein. When 
it is pointed out to us that the objects of wliicli \v(^ am 
immediately aware wlien we say that we see the same ])enny 
differ and are not geometrical parts of any one closed ligiire, we 
do not regard them as parts of the physical penny, and wv si‘em 
to have little temptation to assert that they exist uiicliaiigotl 
when we cease to perceive tliem. Yet wi^ do not cease as a rule 
to believe that something connected with all these objects 
continues to exist. This something we call (he penny. Coiiiinoii 
sense does hold, 1 believ(‘, that we are Honieliines awart^ of a part 
of this physical object, viz., when we look straight down on it. 
But this seems very doubtful. It is doubtful wbetlier wt* laciui 
more than that the relation betwi^eii this j»articiilar scuse-datinii 
and the physical ohjr'ct is that of identity in respect of slwpc, 
whilst it differs from identity fur all the other visual seiiscMlala. 

Now 1 think it will lie admitted that the view to wliicli 


we have been forced is an odd one and that it iumhIs some 
justification. We are inumMlialely aware of a number of rather 
similar sense-data tlie shapes of which arc ndateAl in a eerlaiu 
definite way to our various jiositions. (I use the last plirase 
without criticism at present, though of course it needs it.) 
w?ern to have very little tendency to believe tlmt tbest* exist 
unpereeived when once we clearly understand that lliey caiiimt 
be geometrical [jarts of any one object. Yet we do believe tlut 
they are all connected with some one tiling which can 
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uiip^jrcoived and probably never is p«3rciyived hy anyone. We 
Jo not believe that these sense-data are {jeoinetricjil parts o£ this 
oliji'iit, in fact the geometrical (jualities of all but one of them 
.lit? net .snpp*>«ed to bo identical with those either of this object 
a whole or of any of its parts. Yet, on the ground of the 
i«xistence of the many sense-data, we believe that ihe une 
object exists ; and, on the* ground of the ([unlities of the sense- 
data, we believe that the object has sucli and such nualities. 

There would clearly be a very great advantage if we could 
somehow define a physical object in terms of sense-data ; if we 
could regard it as a function or complex of actual sense-data. 
Wo can see what conditions it must fulfil. It must be neutral 
us between various observers; wo must be able to talk of its 
mmainiiig constant while many of the sense-data connected 
with it change, aiul cica irrsd ; we must be able to state causal 
laws in terms of such objects ; and there must be a souse in 
which tliey i^rsist when I cease to be aware of the sense-data 
connected with them. If such a function of actual scnsc-dala 
can be found I think that all that is clear in our belief in 
jieisisteiit physical things would he presiu’ved. The motive to 
such a construction is perfectly clear, and may be put as 
follows. The ordinary view about i)hysical objects makes 
them logically very much the same kind of entities as sense- 
data. They are extended ami have nualities and rehilii)ns, 
just as a visildc patch of ivd is exlendeil, may be to llu‘ right 
of another jiatch, and is red. But we come to llie eoiicliisit>ii 
that, wliether sense-ilala tJieiiiselves be in any .sense [»hy>ieal 
objects or not, at any rate neither the phy.sical ohjeiu.s in 
which science and even common sense are most inloiesied nor 
the geometrical parts of them are ever llie immediate objects 
aiiyoiies mimi. Hence it seems dillicidt to give any satis- 
feetory reason fur believing in ilu? existence of these objects or 
ascribing to any particular one such and such »iuaUties. 
^ote earetnlly that the diiUeulty is not- in the existence 
‘iwrii objects in general ; their logical likeness to sense-data 
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which certainly do exist makes it perfectly easy to coucumvp ( f 
their existence and nature in general. The difficulty is to 
how we can satisfactorily pass from the existence, 
and relations of a certain group of sense-data of whicli we 
aware to assert the existence, qualities, and relations c»l' 
determinate physical object of which we never can bo diivcily 
aware. We all know roughly, of course, how we aetiiallv (lli 
pass from one to the other. It is described very [ufiy j,^^| 
caR'fully ill such books as rrofessor Stout's Ma^ntal of 
ruifc/iolotjfi/. Hut the interesting iioint for the iihilosopher, 
as distinct from the psychologist, is not /low we cinii(‘ to 
regard a certain set of sense-data as the ap]>earaii(.es of a 
certain physical olyi^ct with such and such J[ualities, granthl 
that thin-e very well may be physical objects and that we 
certainly do have an innate tendency to bidieve that all sense- 
data are somehow connected with some physical olyect. The 
interesting point is wliether we are lof/icaflt/ judijid in 
believing in the existence of such and such objects witli such 
and such qualities on the basis of our gioieral belief and tlio 
particular facts about certain groups of sense-data. If the 
phenomeiialist can show us {n) that the causes wliioli 
psychologists say produce such conclusions do not also provide 
good reasons for them, and Qi) can otrer a meaning of physical 
objects which sliall in the main agree with all that is clear in 
our beliefs about them, and (c) show that we arc higically 
justiliod ill the believing in ])hysical objects as defined by him, 
then he will be fully justified. I certainly do not think that 
it will be any conclusive olijectioii to the j>benoinenalist if his 
definition of pliysical objects makes them of a iliflerent logical 
type fi-fun stmse-data, ej/., makes them classes whilst sense-data 
are particular individuals. Philosophy must certainly ivsiiect 
strong innate Ijeliefs as much as possible, if there he no 
positive arguments against them; and it may he a part of om 
innate belief in physical objects that they are particular 
individuals like sense- data. But we know well enough that 
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^ur sLiongest l^eliefs are often very vague ; c.-y., we all believe 
jjliat in •'^niiio sense 2 + 2 = 4, but very few people could tell us 
^^recisely wliat they mean by 2 and 4 and +, and when they 
tn tell us they are almost invariably wrong. If the 
physii^'^d objects that the phenuiiienalist can oHer us fulfil the 
pollutions of being coinnion and ixirsistent and of being con- 
uected in an intelligible way with our sense-data and their 
<|ualities, so that our belief in such objects can be logically 
jiistilii?d, I think we shall liave little ground for complaint 
iiifi'clv because these objects prove to be of a different logical type 
froui that of which we had rather vaguely supposetl them to be. 

Let us tlien consider the following ({iieslitiiis : What is the 
phoiiuiiienalist’s objection to the ordinary physical theory; is 
his nlijeclion valid; and does his substitute avoid these and 
oiIhm* objections? One argunieiit of Mr. Ilusseirs in favour of 
Pluiuouieiialism appears to me to need cousidcrahle refinement 
before it can possibly he accepted. This is the argument from 
Ockliaiii's IJazur and from the analogy to tlie Principle of 
Absliaction in the pliilosophy of mathematics. Ockham’s 
Piiizor is the principle that pivtrr nwmfiitna nun. 

m- uiuhlplmnula^' and Phenomenalism plumes itself on 
aaoiiling much better with this principle than the ordinary 
view. [ am not acipiainted with the works of Ockham, and 
ilieieforc I do not know in wliat sense he used tliis principle, 
kilt I can see that as it stands it is ambiguous, and it is not 
l)erfi*etlv clear in which of its possible senses Air. Eussell nse.s 
it ill favour of Phenomenalism. It might mean either 
('i) entities of a kind which is known to have instances are 


ii»t to bo multiplied, or (//) kinds of enlilies arc not to Ije 
laultiulieil. Tlie Princiide of Abstraction obeys the second 
Instead of assuming a ]>arlicular kind of ijualily 
cuniiiion and peculiar to all equally numerous classes and 
making this the number of the ela.ssos, yon ilelliie the miiiiber 
a (leitaiu logical function of the classes, viz., the class of 
tlioy are all memters. Now I do not think that it can 
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be objected to the ordinary view that it inidtiplies kimij, of 
entities to any serious extent. A physical object, as wo 
seen, is coinnioiily sui>poRod to be sonietliini' very likt; ^ sense 
datum ; it is certain tliat sense-data exist, and tin* only 
aildition that the common view makes is to hold tlnit wlicinnev 
a set of sense-<lata fulfil certain conditions then will 

also exist something, not indeed identical with any of 
sense-data, but still closely resembling them and only dillbriiiir 
in that (a) no one is ever tlirectly aware of it, ami (h) Mi-if 
whilst it is uncertain but not impossible that sense-data exist 
unperceived, it is certain that this object, if it exists at all 
exists unporceived. Tlie mere fact that a successful Pliuno- 
inemilism could dispense with an entity so like many eniitius 
whicli certainly do exist seems to me to be no strung aiginueiit 
in its favour, lint Mr. llusseirs own theory does not succeed 
even in accomplishing this modest amount of simplilicatiuii. It 
assumes more entities than the common view, and lliose 
entities seem to be of precisely tlie same kind as physical 
objects on the ordinary tlieory. Let us consider these points. 

The ordinary view, mainly from considerations of economy, 
believes that sense-data only exist in connexion with living 
minds and bodies. It dues nut assume sensibilia of whicli no 
one in aware, still less does it assume sensibilia of which no one 
cdii hr. aware: such entities as tliese it calls physical olij<?ets 
and is blamed by Mr. liusscll for assnining. Hut Mi‘. liusseH’s 
own present theory assumes by arlmission sensibilia of wliicli no 
one is aware, for there are suppose! I to be [lerspeclivcs wlierc 
there arc no miiiils. If you and I (as wc say) are “looking iit 
the .same penny,’* your group of .sense-data containing nii ellipse 
of a certain eccentricity constitutes one point in perspective 
space, and my group of sense-data containing another ellipse of 
sliglitly difl'erent eccentricity constitutes another point in pei- 
spective space. At iiresent Mr. Itussell’s tlieory assuim-s tliat 
there; are perspectives that come between yours and imuc 
whether tliere happen to be minds there or not ; tliat tliei’® 
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are sense-data containing ellipses of intermediate 

eccentricity. But a very important point to notice is that not 
ineri*ly /•'« ho one at present aware of these seiisibilia if there be 
jio one b(3tween us now, but that no one ever can hecoine aware 
cif ilitMii. Wiien (as we put it) anyone moves into one of these 
iiitorniediati'. j)08itions his brain and nervous system (once more 
ill fi Ihissellian sense) move into surrounding places in perspec- 
tive space. So tlie sense-data of which he becomes aware are 
not those which were in this perspective, but are the different 
ones which are determined by this different medium. Mr. 
]{ii.ssoIl may say that their sJiapes are not affected by this change 
of incdiuiii, but I am sure I cannot see liow he knows this. 
♦Sliiipes of sense-data very often are altered by clianges of 
iiiediuiii. If he makes tiic ground for liis belief the fact that 
this is tl)e assumption on wliich physics can be built up and that 
physics is probaldy true, I agree that it is a good ground. But 
it is ])ie(!isely the same g] <miul on which non-plienomcnalists 
wouhl ultimately justify their belief tluit the real penny is 
circular, although m» one can perceive the real i>enny. 

I (?jmnut help thinking then that Mr. Riisseirs present theory 
is much less near to IMieuoiueiialisui than he supposes, and that 
the (lilfeiviice in simplicity between it and the ordinary theory 
is not ill his favour. Instead of a few imperceptible physical 
objects whose existence and ipialities wc must precariously infer 
from our sense-data, Mr. Kussell offers us an iinmeii&c number 
of iiupcrcei»tible sensibilia whoso cxistenee and qualities we must 
wpuilly infer from the sense-data of which we are aware, the 
latter being always determined loan unknown extent by our brains 
and nervous systems. I do not see that these sensibilia dilVer 
in any iniportant logical respect from the physical objects which 
thecomiiioii view is sv) blamed for introducing. All that one can 
is that there are a great many more of them than of physical 
^^bjects ami of sense-data taken together on the ordinary theory. 

ihesc considerations do not merely show that Mr. RusseUs 
ptesent theory is not at all in a position to cut the throat of the 
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common view with either edge of Ockham’s Razor. Tlie) 
show tliat his present view, whatever its merits in other respects 
is in no way supported by a very plausible general argument 
which he uses in favour of Phenomenalism. Tlie argnumut in 
as follows. The laws of physics start from observations (ju 
sense-data and must ultimately be verified by such observations 
For a law is only directly verified by its predicting that some, 
thing will happen under certain circumstances and our fimlin.r 
that it actually docs ha]»pen under those circumstances. 
the only events and conditions of which we can be quile ccrtiiiu 
are those wliicli we can directly observe, and these are our sense- 
data and tlic clianges in them while they remain our sense-data. 
Laws art* byptitbetical propositions of the form : If an event of 
the kind p happens then an event of tlie kind ^ will always 
follow after a certain time f (whicli may be 0, as in laws of 
co-existence). Now the only way directly to verify such laws 
is to find events of the kind p very oftim followed by events «)f 
the kind (/, aiul never to find the former not followed by tin* 
latter. .Air. Russell eonclud(^s tliat it must be possible in ilicory 
to stale all that is verifiable in the laws of physios in terms of 
our own sense-data, or at most in tenns of our own and of those 
ill whose existence we believe on the testimony of otlieis. it 
will follow tliat all entities and laws wliieli physics talks about 
as intermediate between the sense-data with wliichwe start Jiiid 
those wliicli verify the law must be expressible in lerins of sense- 
data. There may be practical diflicnlties in this, but they ninst 
be theoretically soluble. 

This argument lias always seemed to me a very plausible one. 
But, wlietlier it lie true or false, it provides no motive for 
believing in Mr. Kus.seirs pre.seiit tluKiry, for that is as far from 
expre.ssing all the laws of physics in terms of my own and my 
friends’ sense-data as is tlie common view. The best we ciui 
say for it in this regard is that possibly the best way to meet 
the moon is sometimes to go round the sun. But it will bo well 
worth while to treat this general argument on its own iiiorils. 
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III ordiniiry life we constantly make a distinction, not merely 
|)et\vei^n our states of mind and their objects, but we also 
shar}»ly distinguish between three kinds of changes. There 
(]) the supposed changes in supposed physical olyects; 
(2) (jlianges in tlie appearances of pliysical objects while they 
are iiiuler continuous observation, ix,, changes in the sense-data 
of wliitsh we arc aware and by means of wiiich we believe 
ouiselvt's to become aware of physical objects; and (3) those 
changes, partly bodily and partly mental, which wc; call adjusting 
our bodily organs ami voluntarily looking lor something, ix.^ 
turning the iniiul now on one object and now on another. If 
wc acoei)t the present argument we must, of course, express 
(1) somehow in terms of (2) ami (3). But can we still 
distinguish (2) and (3) ( Whether sense-ilata do or do not 
exist when wc cease to he aware of them a law is only ilircctly 
veritiod hy those seiiscvdala of which we are aware while we nre 
aware of them. So all the sensenlala of which tlie present 
argument will ultiniaUdy let us take* account are tdyects of 
coiitemiMirary sensati*»ns. It follows that tlieir temiMU’al 
relatituis must be precisely the same as those of our sensations, 
if we say, what seems leasoimble, that wc have a difterent sensa- 
ti(in whenever there is any difference in (he sense-data before 
ouniiiiids. lienee the causal laws of physics, if they can be 
Slated wliolly in terms of sense-data of which we are actually 
aware, trail etpially well be slated in terms of our sensations. 
There will still be a differtmcc between sensalitnis and seiise- 
datii, and sense-data will have some qualities whirli sensations 
b(ik, hut physics will never mention a sense-ilalnin whieli is 
not, also the ohject of a sensation, ami so there will he nothing 
^ Wieiioiucmilisin with which a reasonalde and atheistic 
Borkeloian need qiuirnd. I am merely stating this as a fact, 
not using it as an arguineiit against Pliemnnenalisiii ; 31r. Jfiissell 
*^<lmiLs that his ideal is solipsism, and I liave now tried to slu»w 
that, it it successfully reached, it will not differ 

essentially from Berkeleianisiu. 
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But the consideration of those changes which onlinf^r. 
people call the adjustment of the body and the directing of 
mind on some, object lirts an important logical bearing on I'lion,, 
menalism. Why do we state our physical theories in 
intermediaries like atoms and microbes, of which we oithei 
cannot be or are not generally directly aware, in s]>ito of th, 
fact that the only directly verifiable laws are by]»ntlieiiea 
propositions in terms of sense-data of wbuili we are clii-octl\ 
aware* ? There are at least three motives. 

(1) We certainly do begin with a belief in ]»bysi(?al 

‘ij'.y (»bjects which in general resemble om* .si*nse-data, wliicl 
may actually be identical with some of tlieni, and wliosi 
existence and I'banges are indep(*ndent of our observation. 

(2) There is a methodological reason. If we stated onv l;i\v> 
entirely in terms of sense-data of which we are directly aware, 
their antecedents will always have to inc*Ind«j sense-ilata 
connecteil with what I call my body and its adjustment on llie 
ordinary view. I could not say: If a bar of iron be heated it 
expands. I could not say: If a certain group of gray visii.il 
sense-data is accomj»anie<l by a certain grou]) of lH)t tactual 
sense-tlata, then, as the tactual sense-data get hotter, the visual 
sense-data got larger. For I liave to take into accoiiiit the 
facts that a lieato(l bar does not in general look longer than a 
cold one, and again that a bar at wbicdi no one is looking may, 
by its expansion, cause a railway accident. 1 must add to my 
law something of the following kind: If 1 use a inicronieter 
gauge in a certain way I shall be aware of a difference in my 
visual sense-data. Then I must analyse the inicronieter 
into visual and tactual sense-data, and, since I am not always 
using micrometers when rods are heated, I must introduce into 
the antecedent of my law a I'efereiice to the muscular and otliei 
sensations which are the phenomenal interpretation of the fact 
that I am using a micrometer in the proper way. It is clear that, 
wbelber this be the right method of stating physical law^ 
not, it would be intolerably complicated in practice. 
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analyse the directly verifiable hypothetical into 
several ])arts. One part is si^jposcd to go on regardle.ss of 
people’s luiiids, and, in general, regar<lless of the atljiistiiicnt 
of tlu'ir bodily organa. This has various effects which bapi)cn 
^yljelhei* anyone b(iConies aware of them or not ; the 
expansion of tlie physical rails alters the gauge of the line, 
II [jliysical train comes and runs off, and only at this last stage 
Ju ]>ropio liccome aware tliat anything has happened, liut it 
is furtlier supposetl that this j)hysical process, combined witli 
eciUdn other physical and physiological conditions which are 
only occasionally fullilled, will give rise to the awareness of 
curtain .sense-data in human minds. As this is on the whole 
the least usual and the least important of the immediate 
coiiseq lienees of the physical process, we do not want every 
time we refer to it to introduce the liypothesis that the.se 
comlilions arc fullilled. There are thus the very strongest 
pmotical motives for dividing np the observable, process which 
cull only din?ctly serve to verily a plienomenal law into two 
pints, one of wliieh at least goes on whether we perceive it or 
nut, and another which depeinls on the presence of variaVde 
physiological comlilions, and iwults, if these be present, in 
Iminaii minds beemning aware of certain sen.se-dala from which 
they can judge that the first process has taken place. 

Let us just ieca]»itulate the results that we have at present 
reached. We have seen Qi) that all physical laws do contain 
a gloat deal mure than we can diivctly verify. A hypothetical 
proposition is directly verified by t)ur actually observing in 
asulliuiciit number of cases the aelual oeciirrence of the events 
liiciitioiied ill the antecedent accompanied or followed by those 
U'lCiitioued in the consequent. So all that wo can directly 
venfy will h^^ hypotheticals about our sense-data, and moi-e- 
over tlio antecedents of these will have to contain a reference 
to the sense-data, muscular seusations, etc., which on the 
oidinary theory are said to be cuiinccted witli the adjiistinciit 
our bodily organs; for, unless these lie present, we shall not 

Q 
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be aware of the other sense-data mentioned in tlie ant.«(ic(l(.ii|; 
of the law, and so the law will not be directly 
(6) Natural science and common sense substitute for 
very complex and restricted but directly verifiable laws an 
analysis which makes them depend on the consilieuee of 
sets of more general physical laws which separately are not 
directly verifiable. One of these sets of laws is aliout the 
changes of physical objects other than the huiiinn iKuly 
“ Iron expands when heated.” The (»ther set is ahoui tluj 
connexion between changes in physical objects other tliaji ilie 
body, changes in the body, «and the awareness by the human 
mind of certain sense-data and of certain changes in sense- 
data. Ji.g,, a piece of iron when expanding will give rise to 
change.*^ in the visual sense-data of a person who looks at. tho 
end of it Ihrongh a inioro8c«>pe. We may, 1 think, fairly 
conclude that unless we had had a tendency to make this kiinl 
of unalysia we could never have got far with physics. In tlio 
first place our laws would have been too comijlex and unwieldy 
to use or renienibcr; in the second place tJiore W(»iilJ have 
been no motive to look for co-ordinations between .separale 
verified law.'^, for quite often the only connexion iMihveeii 
phenomenal Iaw.s wliich we now believt* to he closely eoiincrliMl 
is the fact that they are all iiujilied by some general ])h}>inil 
theory like the idectroinagnetie theory of light. So if (Hir 
tendency to make this kind *)!’ analysis he a fault it is aJilU 
ciil/ia. Still, of course, the fact that a curtain kind of analysL-i 
is useful and even indisptnisablo in ]»vaclicc does not pruve 
that our belief in its hy))otlietieal laws ami cntiti(‘s is 
justifiable. We must ivineiiil>er that, after all, this method is 
not sti'ictly analysis; it is not sinqdy the breaking aj) of 
a complex into separately verifiable parts. It is the sliowiug 
that a complex but limited law would hold if two simpler aad 
more general ones held. The complex one can be directly \ eriiiedi 
it only has the amount of uncertainty that all inductive 
conclusions have, the simpler ones have all this + the fact that* 
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even if the complex law bo absolutely true, the simpler ones which 
tof^?tlier imply it will only thereby have their probabilities 
[iicrcaseil. So we come to the third question : Is tliere any logical 
jfrouiid for our preference for ]>hysical over phenomenal laws ? 

( 3 ) Let U3 take the proposition : Typhoid fever is caused 
by certain microscopic j^erms in the blood. Xow typhoid 
certainly exists at times when no one is aware of any sense-data 
of this kind. Ihit the plienomenalist will say : What tins law 
means is that whenever a ])atieiit has symptoms of typhoid I 
conhl, after niakin*^ certain volitions and havin^^ certain visual 
aiul tactual sensations (which process people who believe in 
matter call lookinj^ at the man’s blood throuf^h a mieroseopc), 
beeoine aware of certain peculiarly shaped visual sense-data. 
This hypothetical proposition may be true though I df) not 
actually have these volitions, throui^li this process, and end 
by l)eing aware of those visual sense-data. 

but the following reply would almost eerluinly be made. 
Typlioi<l In any actual case cannot possibly bo caused by 
anything that is not itself actual, my real lyjdioid cannot 

bo causi'd hy what you might liave diun* but di*! not 

(lu or hy what might have existed if y«»ii had done 
oortiiiii things wliich you never diil. You have not told 

1110 what caused this ease c»f typhoid ; you have only told 

mo that any case of typhoid which is also accompanied 
by ocrtiin volitions, muscular sensatiems, etc., in the patients 
iloctor will he l'olhiwi‘(l l»y the docior s awarimess o\' eorlaiii 
Voculiavly shaped visual sense-data. Ami I wanted to know 
tho cause of ///// typhoiil, not that of the visual sensations (d‘ 
some other patient’s doctor. Xuw the common view gives to 
every actual case of typlioid an actual cause, vi/., germs ; and 
tMs cause also explains why, umler certain circumstances, 
doctors ijcrccive peculiar visual sense-data, and why they only 
do so in coimoxiou with typhoid patients. If it be really a 
P^-vt of the law of causation that actual events must have 
actual causes, and that it is only possible events that can follow 
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from merely possible causes, and if the law of causation be uue 
then I think rhenomenalism will be in trouble. 

I understand the law of causation to say that every dvoni, ig 
connected with some other event by a causal law. And I 
imderstaml this to mean that, if ry be any event, there is sonn* 
other event such that whenever y? happens 7 happojiK within 
a definite interval. Here, of course, p and q must l)c abstract 
euou<{h to be capable of recurring. Now let q be a particular 
case of typhoid fever, r.//.,let it be my typhoid fever. If no 
has seen the germs in jiiy blood ami no one has examined the 
insides of the oystere that I ate, tlien, strictly speaking, tliere 
has been no event on a ])lienomenali8t view such Unit wlieiievcr 
it recurs 1 shall again have tyjdioid fever, i.c., my ty])Iioiil had 
m) cause. Suppose you go on to say : “ But, if you had exaniiutM 
the oysters, you would have hail certain sense-data, and tlie.>e 
cannot be experienced again witliuut your again having typlioid ” ; 
this is not relevant. Fur the awareness of these senso-tlata was 
not itself the cause of the present attack, since it did not precede 
the attack. And you can hardly say that tlie hypothetical proposi- 
tion is the cause of the attack. And, of course, if yon say : “ It is 
the fact which icnultl have caused you to become aware of tlicsc 
sense-data //you acted appropriately whieli caused your 

attack,” you have descried Phenomenalism for tlic coin nioii view. 

Is this a valid argument against Phenomenalism ? I expect 
the phenomeualist to say that it takes too conventional a view 
of causation, and I remember that ^Ir. Bussell has said that the 
law of causation is probably not true in any sense in which it is 
useful to science. 1 therefore want to make (]uite clear what I 
supiiose myself to have shown. («) If the pheiionieiiiilist says 
that 1 am not using causation in the scieiititie sense, hut in some 
mystical or metaphysical one, he is wrong. I have nowhere 
introduced into my argument the notion of activity, or of the 
cause compelling the effect to happen. 1 have taken causal 
laws in the ajiproved phenomeualist sense as laws of regulai 
connexion. (4) I have not even assumed in my actual aiguiueut 
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tliat cause must prccetlo the effect in time, l)ecause on the 
jjjgiuiiiieiialist view of causation (with which I am largely in 
gvj,ip;itliy) this (Iocs not seem to be necessary. To people wlio 
(1(1 liiiM that cause must precede effect I make the present of the 
followi^p additional argument. On the plienomenalist view, 
the view that cause must precede effect, gtirms cannot as a rule 
Ik; tlu* (jause of typhoid, even in those cases wliere peoi)le i)errorm 
the appropriate acts and become aware of the peculiar visual 
sense-data. For in ninety-nine Ciises out of a liundred the doctor 
only sees the germs nfter the patient has developed typhoid. 
Oil tlio plienomenalist view they must not be assumed to exist 
before the doctor saw them; hence, if c^iuse must precede effect, 
they could not have caused the typhoid, (r) The best thing for 
the pheuuimmalist to do is to admit that some events have no 
causes. Ho ought to say : Such an abstract event as typhoid 
has no cause ; though the more concrete event consisting of 
typhoid, certain volitions, muscular sensations, and tactual and 
visual sensations, has a cause in niy meaning of the word, i>., it 
is always aecompanied by the awareness of certain peculiar 
visual sense-data. I may say at once that I sympatliise with 
the general view underlying this argument, tliougli not with 
this particular application of it. What I mean is tliis. 

All CJiusiil laws must deal with mure or less abstract events, 
or they would be uiidiscoverable. aiul,if }tt r ///?/»#»s.«7^/7t’diseoYer- 
aWi*. would be useless. And then^ is no general prineijde to tell 
us how ahslTaiitly to take our events. Xt>w it does not seem to 
me lO be // unuri ciwlaiu (»r indiMMi very j»rol»!ible that if // be 
any event of any arbitrary d(»greo of alisirjcMiess tliere must be 
some other (nviit p such that \vheuev('r p liapj^ens 7 always 
ImpiKuis within a definite interval. It does iherebuvseeni to me 
•pule likely that some ovenls Iiav(‘ 110 causes in the sense of 
Pause whicli I agree with the phenomenalisls in using. V>ut, 
although I helievt? that this i.s so in general, I eorlainly do not 
Wieve, as I should have to do if 1 were a plienomenalist, that 
which dpiea not include those mnseular and other 
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sensations which I attribute to my bodily organs and tlie 
adjustments of them wliich I have to make to observe what tlie 
common view calls the cause has any cause at all. Tlic faot ig 
that the phcnomeualist theory cannot distinguisli lietweeii those 
cases where I cannot or do not trouble to observe the cause, and ‘ 
cases where there is no cause to find ; and it cannot take as 
events in its causal laws anything less abstract tliaii those which 
include all the sensations and volitions which the coninion theorj- 
connects merely with the act of deciding to look for a caiiso and 
adjusting the body or using an instrument with that end in view 
Many people would regard this as a conclusive argiiinont against 
phenoiiienalism. I do not go so far. Ihit 1 think we are entitled 
to say that we have shown two things : (at) that phenoiuenalists 
have never grasped how much alteration their theory deinaiuls ■ 
in our most ordinary beliefs about a great many either things 
beside pliysical objects, and (A) that it is most unlikely that wo j 
should have discovered and verified many of the c<»mnion laws 
of physics (even when stated in purely phmioinonal tenas) or 
had any motive t«> look for them, unless we had habitually 
analysed phenomenal and dii-ectly verifiable laws into the 
consilience of nnjre general physical laws partly about mu own 
bodies and partly about other bodies. 

Let us consider the last point more in detail. I iiiiagine il- 
will be admitted to bo a fact, hut what is its logical licariiig on 
the validity of . Phenomenalism ? The pheiionieiuilist will 
doubtless say: The mere hict that a certain hypothetical 
analysis in terms of not directly verifiable laws was iiecessjuy 
for yr)U lo discover and verify certain plieiioinenal regularities 
and to co-ordinate them with each other is only of jisychu- 
logical interest. It is of no logi(;al importance; it no more 
adds to the probability of your iiiiverifiable laws and entities 
than the fact that cycloids are most easily treated by regaining 
them as produced by circles rolling on straight lines adds to Ike 
probability that all cycloidal bodies in nature arc (ictually pie 
duced in this way. This is a plausible contention, let us test it 
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The first point to notice is that, when wo say that a certain 
law would not have been discovered unless people had believed 
^ certain physical theory, the connexion between the law and 
jjlie tlie<»ry is different ficcording as wo do or do not think it 
iiii])ort‘.int to stiite the law in purely pheiionienal terms. When 
I say : “ If* ^ thoYe is always a small bright 

spoil in the middle of the shadow cast by a small circular 
object like a threepenny piece, and this fact would never have 
been noticed if it had not been a derluction from the wave 
theory of light,*’ I simply mean that, altliough there would 
doubtless have been many instances of the operation of this 
law in nature, none of them would have been noticed if people 
had not been moved to look for them by their desire to test the 
wave theory hy its consequences, lint the phonoiiienalist 
must mean something very dilferent. The unnoticed cases 
are not instances of a phenomenal law at all : the phenomenal 
law ninst include among its antecedents all those muscular, 
visual, and tactual sensations which the ordinary view connects 
witli the adjustment of the body to look for the eifect. So the 
plmiioinenalist must say that the fact that the man sees that 
tliis result follows from tlie wave theory and that he desires to 
test the theory is the condition, not merely of his verifying the 
liiw, but also of there being any instances of its operation in 
nature at all. This difference, liowever, is not, 1 think, of direct 
logical importance. 

But the following considerations are of considerable logical 
iiuportance. The reason why phenomenal laws ai*e supposed 
to be superior tt» physical laws is that llie former can be 
directly verified; i.r., if a phenomenal law he of the form 
“Ifp happens q always follows,” we can actually observe 2 ? and 
then observe q. If we can do this often enough the pheno- 
iJicnal law is rendered highly probable by imluctioii by simple 
emuiieratieii. The probability of the c«n*respon(ling physical 
law is necessarily smaller on the same evidence ; for it is equal 
^ tie probability of the phenomenal law on the evidence. 
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multiplied by that of tho pliysical law on the assuiuptiou tlint 
tlie phenomenal law is true; and the latter is, of foius,* 
a ju-oper fraction. Hut we must notice that the only coiinoxioij 
between a grcat many phenomenal laws is tho fact tluit ili^y 
are all implied by a certain set of physical laws. Fnr exarnplo 
many of the particular phenomenal laws about light. I'sicli (,f 
which is rendered higlily probable by the repeated ol)S(*i vatiini 
of favourable instances, have no logical connexion with oaoh 
other except that they arc all implied by the wave* tlKMiry (,[ 
light, which is a physical theory and not directly voviliahle. 
Now consider some rather recondite ileduction from the wave 
theory, the example of the luight spot in the inirldle of 
the circular shadow. We can sbite a corresponding plieiio- 
menal law, and of course this law, lieing phenomenal, is in 
theory capable of direct verification by iudiiction l»y siinide 
enumeration. But we must notice {a) that wo generally do not 
trouble to verify such laws by trying the exi»eriment a great 
numljer of times ; tliat (//) tlio concatenation of circumstances 
needed to give an instance of the antecedent of the plKmonieiial 
law is so comi)licated that, from the nature of the case, we 
cannot experience many actual instances of tlie working of tlic 
law, even if it be true; ainl (r) tliat it has no direct logical 
connexion witli the other laws about liglit which we can render 
highly probable by repeated direct verification. 

Yet, ill spile of ibis, we do regard sucli laws as but little less 
probable tlian those wliich we can and do repeatedly vtiiify. TIic 
only logical justification for this is the following. Tlie set ^ of 
phenomenal laws wliich I can make highly pndiablc by direct 
veriKcatioii are all implied by llie8et>frof liypothetical physical 
laws. The plienonienal law I wliich I do not or cannot rentier at 
all higlily probable by tlui nuiiiber of direct verilicatitms is also 
implied by the set yjr. Let us call h the evidence for the set of 
phenomenal laws ^ ; h will be of the form “ 1 have experienced 
n\ favourable instances and no inifavonrable instance of the 
law I have experienced //2 favourable instances and no 
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unfavourable iii8iancc» of tbo law <^ 2 , . . . and so on for all the 
]{i\v5 iu the set.” Then, if we write for the proljability of 
any proposition p on any piecci of evidence q we shall have the 
following results 

/ = or l-^\ where yfr' is the contradictory of yjr. 

IJIi = y^//i , llyjrh + yft'llo. If^^h (by a well-known law of 
probability). 

jh (For, since \lr implies I, 

11‘^k = 1 .) 

= 'i/r/A + (l-V^//0 . (Since yfrih + yir'ih = 1.) 

= ylr/h(l--l/f'h) + l/^'L 

Let us consider tlie formula that we have reached. The last 
(actor is the probability of the law I on the assumption that the 
physical laws are false and that we still have the evidence ft)r 
the phenomenal laws. This probability will be exceedingly 
small ; for the whole point almut the hnv I is that, apirt from 
the physical theory, wo had no reason to expect it, but that on 
the contrary it is something of a paradox. Hence this factor 
will add very little to tlic total probability. Similarly it follows 
that the factor 1— is very nearly e^ual to 1. Hence we 
see that the probability of the law I on ihc! evidence h is very 
nearly the same as tlie i)roluibility of the physical theory on the 
same evidence. It follows that if I coniine my attention to I 
and 0 it) the exclusion <if ^ I have neither direct nor indirect 
evidence for tliiiikiiig such laws as / highly probable, though I 
actually do so. There are in fact a great many i)urely jiheno- 
uicnal laws in which we firmly believe which we can have no 
logical ground for thinking appreciably mf)re probable than the 
Ret of ])hysieal laws We ean ]>ut the whole nialter in a 
slightly dillerent way. Sneh ])heminienal laws as / will have 
very little probability unless tin' set of jihysiral laws ^ has 
great pvoUibility, Jmt the meii'! fact that ^ implies the highly 
probidjle set of phenomenal laws ^ will not suHice to make ^ 
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highly prol)able unless yjr itself has considerable intrinsic 
proljability. 

I conclude then that if we confine ourselves to a belief in 
phenomenal laws, and deny a liigli intrinsic probability to eortaiu 
physical laws, we shall have no right to believe many iilieno- 
inenal laws nearly as strongly as all physicists, including tbdse 
who are plienonienalists, do believe them. Once more [ cannot 
call this a conclusive argument against riienoinenalisni : 
possibly we do believe the recondite results of well established 
physical theories even when expressed in phenomenal terms 
much more strongly than we ought to do. Hut T do think that 
we have again shown that most phenomenal ists are far from 
clear as to the implications of their views. 

On the other hand, I do not think that anything that wo 
have said is necessarily incompatible with such a form of 
plieiiomenalisiii as Mr. Russell seems to want. Consider for 
a moment what is involved in a physical theory. There arc 
hypothetical laws ^ ami hypotheticjil entities which obey these 
laws. Xow the most noteworthy fact in the history of 
physical science is the persisteii(?e of general form of the 
hypothetical laws and the constiint changes in the suppositions 
as to tlie nature of the hypothetical entities. And really this 
is exactly what we ought to expect. The hypothetical laws 
are the only part of the physical theory which continually 
have their probability increased by the fact that they iini)ly 
plienomenal laws which are constantly verified. Ihit if you 
say anytldng more about the private nature of the hypothetical 
entities over and above the fact that they are the sort of 
entities that obey these laws your statements are iii no way 
rendered moni probable by the success of the physical theory, 
however great that may be. Your beliefs about the private 
natm*es of the entities in fact can only be based on analogies 
with certain sense-data; and it is natural that one analogy 
should strike one generation of physicists and another analog}' 
should strike another genemtioii. These analogies have 
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^j^joubtedly been helpful in practice, but we ought to 
fecogiii^c at once that all Htatcnients based on them are in an 
entirely difl'erent ami much inferior logical position to the 
hypothetical laws. Hencfc there would be a very great logical 
Jlyjuitage if it wei-e possible to define certain logical functions 
of our sense-data as the entities to which the laws of physics 
apply- ^ nature of the functions must, of course, be such 
that when you say that they obey the laws of physics you 
ipan ptdo imply all the well verified laws concerning the sense- 
data of which they are functions. We must be careful, 
however, not to confuse ourselves as to what is possible in 
this direction ; Mr. Eussell sometimes seems to me to speak 
as if he hoped to define functions which both obeyed the 
present recognised laws of physics and involved no statements 
about sense-data other than those which a solipsist could 
verify ilirectly. These two objects, if he really has them, do 
not seem to me to be compat ible. The present laws of physics 
do involve slateineiits about sense-<lata which for any one 
person are only possible and not actually experienced. This 
does not secMii to he umlesirable, since it is the condition of all 
prodiotioii by physical laws: a physical law which was a mere 
translation of the experi(?nces that a man can remember would 
he of very little use. The most that we eirti ask is (/f) that the 
hypothetical physical laws shall not imply anything contrary 
to wliat the solitary jihysicist can directly verify ; {h) that, as 
a whole, they should he rendered highly probable by what he 
can verify ; and (c) that the minimum possible shall be asserted 
as to the private iialure of the hypothetical entities. 
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IX.— THE rirTLOSOrHV of MxVINE DE lURAX: THU 
WAY OUT OF SEXSATIOXALISM. 

Bjt Authuu Eohinsox. 

Even in his own counlry Maine tie liiran has scarcely met with 
the recognition that is his due, and in other countries he may 
fairly be said to be almost unknown. To most of those who 
are .acquainted with his writings this fate apj^oars not only 
unmerited but oven, to a large extent, inexplicable. It is true 
that his personal character, the course of his lilo, ami the 
pliilosophical atnio.sphere of his time all conspired to keep 
him unknown, but though these circumstances soficii tlie 
inexplicability they do not avail to remove it. 

It may appear a piece of manifest unwisdom to attempt to 
create an interest in a philosopher of whom history has so little 
to say, and whose works arc mostly ont of i)rinl ami scarce. 

In extenuation I may point out that there is a close kinship 
between the philosophy of de l*ii*.an ami that of Jiorgson — a 
kinship of the spirit’ rather than tlie letter, no douI)t, but still 
considerable enough to cn.sure that the study of the (Uie will 
throw liglit on the stmly of the other. Take*, for instance, 
de lliran's theory tliat w’e labfjur under an illusion with ivgaid 
to the reality which is actually witliin us, an illusion born of 
our tendency to objectify and represent wliat is incapable of 
being objectified and represented, ami that philosophy must 
overcome and reverse this temlency — "il laut \miv aiiisi dire 
dcsobjectiver la conscience et Tapercevoir dans son iiitiniitu. * 
The resemblance to tlio view.s of Jlergsoii is obvious. Further, 
the inilucnce of Itavaisson on Ilergsoii is well known, and tho 


* Tissorand, fJAnthrnptdoyie tie Muinc tie Blran^ p. 20. 
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iiilluencc of Maine de Biran on Bavaissoii may be gathered 
(voiu the latter’s brilliant thesis, Dc Vhahilude* In a sense, 
Jli'i'gson’s philosophy has no “origins”; to treat it as a mosaic 
jiiid trj»ce the sources of the bits is merely stupid. But it is 
tlm (‘<1 in tin nation of a movement, and that movement includes 
de biran and Kavaisson. Ho de Biran actually touches the 
thoiiglit of the pr(?sent day, and the investigation of his views 
is not merely of antiquarian interest. Perhaps he even foresaw 
: “<Jui sail tout ce cpie i»eut la reflexion c(»ncentree, et 
s’il n’y a i)as un nouveau moiide iiiterimir qui pourra etre 
(liM-oiivert un jour par quelque Culomb niMftpht/sicien I 
(]^■y^s<r.s p. 213.) 

Again, de Biran was a p.sycliologist by constitution: bis 
wuiks iiliniind in subtle observations ami interesting sugges- 
tions. The pvublems with which he wrestles so patiently are 
still laoblems — the nature of menial activity, of lanception, of 
tlu* self. If psychology, as Kbbinghaus remarks, has a long 
liasl and a short history, that sliort history has certainly not 
keen iiinluly exploivd. The purpi.se of thi.s j)ai)er is .simply to 
investigate one litth? cormn* of it. 

31. Kniest Xavillef divides the philusoiihieal career of 
de IJiran into three periods (X. i, vi). The lirst — the 
Pliilnsoi»hy of Sensation — runs from 1794 to 1804; the second 
■—the Pliilosopliy of the 3Vill — from 1804 to 1818; the third 
—the bhilosuphy of Ihdigion — from 1818 to 1824, These 
peiio«ls are iuarke<l by distinctive cbaracterisiics, and the 
division is convenient and useful j)rovid(*d it i.s not pressed 
iutoati>u meidianical delimitation, ami the “real duration” of 
the iiiovcMiient of thought tliinned ami tortui*ed to lit the jdan 
of a ‘‘spatialized time.” It is with the lirst of those periods 


* hvprinted iu the Kevifc do Motapfn/ititf ue ct de ^fortdey 1894. 
t Ihc editions of Maine de Biraii’s woi'k.s ehielly <] noted in this iiiqHM' 
^ f*f*dn8ophiq}tos^ Kd. Cousin, Paris, 1S41 ; (2) iKxroro* 

PiL Naville, Paris, IHftU. The foriuer is referi'cd to as C., the 
latter as N. 
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lilUjtt we are now concerned — period which presents tlie 
spectacle of a sincere and subtle thinker, who believes liimself 
to be an ideologist and disciple of Condillac, gradually reawmimr 
himself out of Sensationalism under the guidance of a clue 
found in the authorities of that school but never pursiiu»l Ijy 
them. This feat de JUran accomplished practically l)y 
unaided genius, for during this period it is clear thai he Jun[ 
very little acquaintance with philosophy outside the idenljigisty 
To outline this movenuiiit is the aim of this pai)cr, wherein 1 
shall coniine myself to the rolv of a sympathetic ex[)i)siior, ami, 
as far as possibh^, allow do lliran to speak for himself. Tliis is 
the more necessary hecause one groat element of valium in liis 
work lies, as I have said, in its psychological suggest iveness, 
whicli is very liable to cvajiorato if one endeavours to recast 
and summarize his thought. 

^I. Krnest Xaville states that from an cxaminatiuji of the 
notes (of de Hinin) whicli precede the writing »>f the, ^fnnllh'e 
sui‘ rhahUnda/ii is clear that de Hiran at this pinioil had no 
knowledge of the general movement of philosophy in Europe, 
and pindjahly di«l not even know the names of Jieid and Kant. 
Condillac ami the ideologists were for him llit^ whole' of 
philosophy. “AVliat more,” says AL Xaville, “coiihl a Life- 
guard of Louis XVI, whom the llevolnlion had ])ainslied into 
solitude, know?” (X. i, x.) Even in J.8O0 we find him cum- 
plaiiiing of his ignorance (»f everytliiiig which was iml- ideology 
or Cartesianism {Suvitrr cl Pfiijrholwjic^ xiii). 

Condillac’s psycliology was an atieanpt to n'diict? all tlie 
contents of consciousness and its aetivitv as well to traiisfornm- 
tions of passive scmsatioiis.* Alemoiy is thus a weakened 
sensation, attention a iloiiiinant sensation ; to have two seiisa- 
tions at tlie same time is to compare and judge. In his famous 
statue, the senses are awakened one after the other, ami then 

* In the second edition of his Traitt des Sensnltonx, Condillac acknow- 
ledges that it is by our own motor activity that we know of the existence 
of external bodies. 
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tlie intellectual faculties .siiporvenc upon — or rather are — the 
traiisforiiiefl sensatioiis. Such was in tlie main tlie psycho- 
loaiojil stock-in-trade with which de Biran started. But he was 
iiidehted also to Destiitt de IVacy, and U) sonic de^^ree (how far 
secins luicertain) to Cabaiik 

l)e Tracy had himself remarked the part played by mobility 
ill our experience. He was dissatisfied witlj the views of 
Condillac on the origin of our knowdedge of bodies, and coii- 
sideml sensations of hearing, taste, smell, and passive touch an 
iiisiillicicnt basis for knowledge of the external world. “La 
facultd de faire du inouvenient et d’en avoir la conscience nous 
j^ppi-ciid, seule, (pi’i! cxiste ce que nous ap])eloiis des corps, et 
ollus nous rapprend par la resistance que ci.*s corps opposent k 
nos Tiiouvcnients. . . . La mobilile est done le sciil lien entre 
noire //ou’ el Vuuivers seiisilile” {Milmuitr .mr la fnvuJtr ilc 
N. i, xxii). There stHfins no doiilil that de Biran found 
his starting point in the view suggested hy ile Tracy. Indeed 
de liiran exjiressly civ»lils de Tra«;y willi its iliscovcry ((!. i, 
2:», note). But if the two pliilosophers siarteil from the same 
IK.iint they went in very dillcreni clircelions. dVacy lediiced 
YJihiiitiirv inoveiiKMit In two ]»as.sive faelors, a sensaiiou of 
iiuivonicnt aecoiiipaiiied by a desire; and even say.s tlial it is 
bynii illusion that man believes liiinself more active in will 
than ill any other sort of experience (X. i, xxiii). So we may 
lelievc Maine de Biran to be quite original in his insistence on 
tin; active element in mind. 

Cahanis also lia<I reached a similar eonclusivui. ‘‘La 
Conscionct! du nwi senii, dn ///»//, ree(»nnu di>tinet des auires 
e.\i.stciices, ne pent sae<inerir que par la (’rwiseieiice d'nn effort 
Yuiilu; on nil mot, le nwi reside exelusivemenl dans lavohuile'’ 
{lutppurU dn rii ifH. d dn Mur., ii, 3151). 

Hut it was a more gmieral debt which de Biran owed to 
UlKiiiis— -the application of physiology to lheexplanali«»n of the 
iiund, though even here his i»wn experience of the changes in 
Ws inner life wliich aceomi>aiiied the vicissitudes of his frail 
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body had already impelled him in that direction. But de Bivan 
was shocked at the notion of the brain excreting thought as the 
liver excretes bile ... “ Dii*e que le cerveau filtre des penstVs 
cost bieii la plus grande absurdite, la plus grande inii>io|)ri(‘t,i 
de langage qiron puisse imaginer” (N. i, xi). CalMinis, in 
thought that Condillac enqdiasised too much the external 
anil neglected the fac.t that part of experience depiMids du 
internal jhysiulogical conditions. 

Thus it liappenod that de Biran is most closely allied to 
de Tracy and Cabanis iit the very points where tlu^y diller from 
Conililhu?. 

It is quite clear from the Join iud inlitnr that the ([Uestion 
which was to he for di? Biran the essential one sliapod itself in 
his mind quite early. “Qu*est-ce done quo cette activitu 
pretenilue de rame f Je sens toujours son elat detenu iin* par 
tel oil tel etat du corps. Toujours remiiec au gre des ini))rcssions 
du dehors elle est affaissee on clevee, triste on joyeiise, ealmo on 
agitee, scion la tenqierature ile I'air, scion ma bonneouinauvai.se 
digestion. Je voiidrais, si jamais je pimvais entreiircndn? qucliiue 
chose de .siiivi, rcchereher jusqu’a quel point rAinc est active, 
jusquVi quel point elle pent modifier les iiniu e8.sioiisexleiiciircs, 
augmenter ou diminuer leiir iiitensite, par Tatteiitioii qifelle 
leur dorine; examiner jusqiiuii elle est iiiaitresse dc cette 
attention'’ (Pcimca dc Maine dr Biran, 27 mai, 1794, p. 113). 
“De.s reiifance, je me soiivicns quo je m etonnais de me seiitir 
exister ; jVUais di5ja porte, comme par instinct, a me regardcr an 
dedans pom* savoir comment je j>oiivai.s vivre ct etre inoi” 
{Utid,, p. <S, 27 octohre, 1823). 

The only work published by Maine de Biran him.self was the 
Memoirc mr Vhahitude. This work obtained the i-U'ize ofFeml 
hy the Iii.stitute for a treatise on the following subject; 
" DcLerminer quelle est riiiHiicnce de riiabitude sur la faculte 
de peiiser ou on d’autres tenues, faire voir Teffet quo produit sur 
chacune de nos facultes intellectuelles la freqiiente repetition 
des iiiemes operations.” This subject was first set in 1799. Ibe 
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pri/e was not awarded, one of the treatises sulimitted received 
honourable mention — that of Maine de TJiran. Tlie same 
was prescribed for conijietition in 1801. Maine de 
]3iriUi revised liis essay and submitted it once nion;. The prize 
was awnrdc<l to liiiii uiiaiiiinoiisly, ilie judges being Cabanis, 
(jin'^ueiie, La Revelliere-Lepeaux, Daunou, and Dcstutt do 
Xraev. In 18015 Maine de Biran jniblished his essay. One 
inav reasonably suspect that if lie had not felt bound to publish 
it in iu«t the form in which it won the prize, lie would have 
cQiitiiiuod to improve it for the rest of his life. Maine de 
Bimii now heeanie the friend of Tracy and Cabanis — a friend- 
ship whim'll continued unabated after bis next ])rize essay — 
(Ikht ih'rominmUnn fh‘ Ja prnsee, 1S03) — had shown the gulf 
which separated him from tbe oitlioilox i»Ieologists. Thetreati.se 
first sulniiilted is still in existeiu-e.* 

The present Introduction (styled in the first .ViOao/rc, “ Un 
pdii. Tuiile ties sens”) is in itself .<o inloresling, and, moreover, 
soillustralive of de Ilirans genius, that 1 shall venture to give 
a laiilv complete analysis of it, in spite of the fact that Traey 
pronounced such a task very ilillicult or ralher imiiossible. 

“Xul ne rellechit riiabitudi*,’ said Mira beau, ami with this 
rpinnrk Maine de liiraii b(*gins his lnlr»»duelioii. Tliere can 
1 )lmh) relleetiun if there he no -iioint d’appui.” J5ut llie most 
pnieral «‘lfect of habit is to remove all resislanee. it is a slojie 
thwn wiiich we gliile, md knowing. Tbe first look into tmr 
uiiiuls n-veals a ehiios in wliicli all clemi‘nls wlielher they 
Willie from wit limit or witliin are I»b-niieil into a ma.ss. whieli 
is ill I'jict eomplex, tbougb tin? influenee of babii makes it 
Jippeav sim]do. So we know tilings sooner and belter the less 
iiitmiatcly lliey are united to our existence ami to our mental 
opcinlious. The most sim]»le results of the exeri-ise. t)f ihe 
senses are misseil through their very simplio.ily and familiarity, 

V Mcnioirort de Maine do Biraii sur riiabitude,’' 

' hus, JJAnnve pftUvsophiijuc, xxi (lt)10), p. 1*1:!. 
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" taut il cst vrai quo la lenteiir et la difficult^ do nos 
sances, se proportioiiiioiit presqiio toujours h, la proximit^i 
i\ I’intiinito do lours objets, a la frequence ou h la coutinuit,; 
des impressions qii'ils nous occasionnent ” (C. i, p. ll). 

The labours of others Condillac and llonuet) liave 
made the study of habit possible. They, however, W(mv. com- 
polled to study the human mind “ dans un fantniiie 
theticpie,” as Destutt tie Tracy said (C. 314). Their iiiethml wus 
that of the chemist who tries to form, by synthesis n substance 
which he cannot analyse. In this attempt to recjoinposo, as it 
were, the human mind, attention was concentrated on tlie 
number and nature of tlie materials. It was inij>ossil)le, 
therefore, to observe how, in what onler, and in wliat soi|ii(*nce 
these elements became united, what was the imitinjf fuvcc 
(“ la force (ragregatitm’'), llio degree of i)iirsisloncc which each 
displayetl, citlior from its own nature or tlie frei|iieiicy of its 
rcfpt'tition. The study of the effects of liahit i»resu[)])i)scs a 
knowledge of the faculties and the operations of the umler- 
staudiiig. Since all the intellectual fjieulties originate fnmi 
sensation it is necessary to disiinguish the cliffercmt ways in 
which we sense. 

ilaine «lc liiran’s purpost? is to seek and analyse r//rr/s as it 
is given to us to know them hy rellectioii (jf) on what wc 
ourselves exjjerieiico in the exercise of our senses and other 
faculties, and (i) on tin; conditions or ]day of the organs 
whereon the cx(*rcise of our faculties ai)peais to depend. Tims 
he attempts to unite at least, in some n*spect.s, ideology to 
phy.siology. Of the nature of forces, he add.s, we know 
nothing except by their oilecls. 

The next part of the Introduction consists of an exaiuiuii- 
tion of the nature and development ol’ thought— a necessary 
preliminary to the enquiry into the effects of habit, hs 
first object is to clear up the ambiguity of the term ‘‘sensation, 
which played so many in the system of Condillac. 

The first and most general of the faculties manifestii^l hy 
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a living organiHiii is that of receiving impressions. Maine de 
piraii adopted tlie ytoiA imprmion*' to mean the result of 
the tuition of an olyoct on a living part. Thus it had for him 
the same meaning as that of ** svnmtion** in its ordinary 
accoi)tance, and he avoided in this way the amhiguous use of 
« scnisation,” which was applied to either a sirnide feeling of 
pleasure or pain, or a complex composed of an impression and 
a iiinveiiient. 

The guiding theme of the discussion is introduced by Uie 
distinction of all impn^ssions into active and passive. There 
ar^^ curtain ox|)eiiencos, a feeling of cold or heat, internal 
pain or pluasun*, whicli are lieyond o\ir ])owi*r to alter. Wo 
are then in a passive state. True, the allair is not simply 
iia'chaiiical, like one body iini»inging on ancjtlier. The sense- 
uigan in (*a<di easi‘ plays its part and gives the note rather 
tliiin rew'ives it. This sense-activity de Ihran shari»ly ilis- 
liiimiishes from motor-activity; it is to tin* latter exclusively 
that lie limits tin? term activity. 

“Que j<*. lueuve on elVet uii de iiies memhres, on que je me 
traiisporte il’uu lieu a nn autre, en faisant abstraction tie It site 
autre iini'i'cssion tjue (*clle tjui re.sulte de mini ju*opre mouve- 
iiicnl.ju suis niotlilie tl'iine maiiiere bien tlin’ereiitc ([ue dans 
le Oils ] lim'd cut: d abtu-tl, e Vst l)ien /y/t»/ ipii en'e ina motlifica- 
tioii, jt‘ ]mis la ctinimtmcer. la suspi-ndiv, la varier de ttuiies 
les inunieros, et la ctmscience. ijue j ai tie nion ac-livite, est ptuir 
iiioi irmie evidence egale si la iuoditicatii>n lueine. 

“Ltirstjue je suis borne aux seiisalioiis i»uremciit (ttfrctln^ 
si I’une dcviciit assez vive jaair oceuper ttmie ma faeultt* tie 
scMitir, jc nfidentilic avee ello ; ji* neii st'pare psis moii 
existence, il me sembh* «[ue inoii mui esi eoncenlre dans un 
point, le tein])s et Tespaeo out disparu, je iie distingue, je ne 
compile ricii” (C. i, 22-2.S). 

It is thi*ii in the experience of movement thsil ihe relsition 
necesssiry for the judgmont of pi'rsoiuilily, “ T am," is found ; 
that the sainc basis could be found in iiniuossions absolutely 

K 2 
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passive do Kiran did not believi’. Activity and personality 
are closely connected with the faculty of niovenient, wlnVli 
should be distinguished from more sensibility, though tluin* k 
scarcely any iinpi’cssion in which both are not blended. Tims 
we have at one extreme the experience which results from out 
“ loco-mobility,” and on the other tlie experience of inmsiial 
affections in our internal organs. All other impressions nf (mit 
senses ai-c of a mixed character; the sensitive and active 
elements are combined in varying ]»roporlinns. On these 
distinctions dejiends de Jliran s use of the terms sensation aiul 
jierceptioii. 

"Lors(|uc le sentiment predomino jiis(iu*a ini e(*rtaiii point, 
le moiivement qni conconrt avec Ini est comme nul, i)nis(|uo 
rindividii iicii a point coiiseicnee, et rim|)rossion (leimmro 
passive. Je Cinism-verai a lontes cellos ih* oo genre le noin cle 
sntHif.tiona. Si le mouvement prend b‘ diwsns, el en t|nel(|U(! 
sorte I’initiative, on meme, s il est aveo In sensibiliu* dnns uii 
degrd d tVjuilibre tid (pril n\*n soil point eelips/*, rindividii ost 
Jictif dans son impression, il aper<;tiil la i>.nt (\\\ \\ y ]»veiid, 
la distingue de lui-menie, pent la coinpni er avec iraiilres, etc. 
J’appollerai /H'roptiou t«nit;e impression r[ui aura ees enravteres” 
(C. i, 25). 

‘What, tlicii. is (lie share of sensibility and of niovenient 
respectively in the exercise of each of our senses ? 

Ill the seiist* of we tiiid sensibility and niovemenl 

perfectly united, but easy to recognise, and distinguish. 

For instance, if some one ajiplics to my band a body wliosi* 
surface is rough or smooth, jdeasantly warm or bitiiigly cold, 
during the contact 1 experienec in tliis organ an impression, 
pleasurable or i»ainful, which it is not in my iiowcr to iiicicasc 
or diminish or suspend. This i.s the share of feeling. losurJi 
sensations touch would be limited if it were not mobile. 
jiassive impressions arc confused and would give no basis lor 
distinguishing the self from its modification.s. Supiiose, how- 
ever, the body possesses a certain weight, and is left on 
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liaiid- My experience is then different. 1 feci my hand 
jrtisliod down and drawn by a force op])Osed to my own. 
Surely that whicli pnslies my hand, or whicli constrains the 
iiioveiiient which tends to elevate or keep my arm in position, 
is not the self which acts to keep it in position or to elevate it. 
“Qujind jo serais reduit h cotte scnlo impression,” de lliran 
contiiHies, “ je saurais (jii’i! y a qnelqiic chose Injrs de moi cpie 
ju distingue, quo je coiniKire, et tons les sopliismes de Tidcaliste 
no siiuraicnt cbranler cette conviction ” i, 26). 

AVnierever, thiirefore, there is effort, the.i-e is always a per- 
crpliou of a relation between the being wliicli moves or wishes 
lo move and an ohstnictioii of some kind. On the other hand, 
Avillioul will and re.sisiance there is no effort, without effort no 
knowledge, no ])erccptit)n of any sort. An elTortli'ss being 
would not suspect any existenctj, not even his own. In short, it 
is wlien he begins to nmve tbal the indivitlual perceives the lirst 
relation of exi.steiK'o. Tho ftiregoing remarks abruit a constrained 
iiiovi'iiient apply equally to a free movement wlji«*h is perceived 
llivmigli an effort dfq»on<ling on the resislam*e of the muscles. 

Ill what eonsisl.s the peculiar exeellence of the sense of 
tiaicli in the hand? In the fine balance of stuisibiliiy and 
iii«)hility. If it were to<i .sensitive, llie inovemeiil W(nild be 
iiilcileicd willi, llie. allective ebuneiit alone would remain, and 
llie perception of forms be b»si. Tlie immense number of 
nerves wbicli run to ibe mu.'^eles of tlu‘ organ »»f tuiicli are 
adn pled at. once to distinction and i»reeision of movenn'iit and 
vjirietv ami delicacy of sensation. In an inieresiing note 
(*'• i, *’*2) de liiran quotes with aiqunval a remark of IhilVon’s 
tlnU. it. is to a .similar blending of sensitivity and niobiliiy in 
the trunk <if the. elephant lhat ihe iioiahle intelligence of that 
i**uuml is due, and adds lhat, ihnuigh all tin* seale of living 
‘Toatures in whieh fi?eling ami imweinenl are combined in such 
furious ilegrees, in man alone do feeling and movement eombiiie 

the precise balance most favourable to the ilevelopment of 

iutelligeiu-e. 
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The eye is the most delicately sensitive of all the senses 
But sight also depends on a motor activity or muscular fKJtion 
So an individual limited to the sense of sight could not only 
sense, he could also jtcrvcice, because he could move. It is 
because of its mobility that the eye is so intimately related 
with the operations of touch. “ Comment les mains pounaitnit- 
ils dire aux yciix, Faites mmme nous, si les ycux ctaient 
immobiles?” (C. i, 36, note). Thus, an organ detieiont in 
mobility, which by itself would only receive passive impres- 
sions, can aocpiire activity by association and cori-j?spond(Mici? 
with a more mobile organ. 

This principle is immediately ajiplied in the case of heariiMf 
— in itself an (3xoeediiigly passive sense, but nature has bound 
its impressions to an organ essentially motor. Kor wlien we 
hear, the organ of speech is rousetl to sympathetic action, and 
reflects the movements towards their sounuj and incoiporates 
them in the individual’s activity.* “ Kii (‘nteiidant chanter on 
parler, nous chantons nous parlous tout bas.” “ L’individm|ui 
dcoute est lui-mcme son propiv echo” (C. i, So in the 

case of hearing and speech, just as in that of touch and sight, 
it is a more iiiohile (u'gau which etuiiinunicales its activity lo 
one more stMisitive and less mobile. 

Tlie souse of taste seems closely relatcil to that of 
touch. If the sensibility takes tlie u]>per liaiid in taslo- 
impre.ssions, inoliir-aclivity becomes obscurcj in j.'roporlion. 
The taste-organ is highly mobile, but. in touch ijn)vemeMtis llie 
main thing, while in taste it is secondary and tin; sensatiun is 
the goal. In taste the agent is always mon* or less passive. 
In ])roportioii as taste-sensations are less alVeclive,le.ss associated 
with actions of the internal organs, and more surrciideriMl to 
the iiioveiiK.mts of the organ of taste, tliey approacli the naturo 
of jierceptious. So also tlic tastes of solids are more disliinct la 


* (Jf. liorgson, Matihrn et Memohv, 115 (Kiig. Tr., lUC) ; Wildoiif^or, 
Philosophy of Chantffl, 1 IB. 
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tho sense and somewhat less confused in recollection than those 

of liqnWs- 

Smell is tlie most iinmohilc and passive of our senses. It 
holds the same position among our external senses as the polyp 
or the oyster in the scale of animality. Hence several odours 
luav hlcnd into one which defies analysis. 

Last come tlie inijirossions experienced from the inner parts 
of tlie ho<ly. These de Biran culls “pure sensations”: here 
elforl, distinction, recollection, vanish as movement disappears. 

In general, therefore, distinction and porce]>tion increase in 
jjifjportion to the increase of the molrility of the organ anrl the 
(locrease of its scnsihility. Hence de Biran concludes that 
distinguishing or perceiving doi*s not depend on semsihility but 
on voluntary mobility. Thus it follows that ])ercoption cannot 
be exorcised on all kinds of experiences; each class of impres- 
sions lias its own siiccilic character which fits it to be c?ithcr 
perceivLMl or sensed. This charu(?ler depends (/#) on the form of 
the organ: (h) on the projnn'tioniii which feeling and movement 
arc (.‘onibined ; (r) on tin* inoile of the external aclion ; (»/) on 
tlic ilcgroe of excitation. Consequently, an iinjnession can be 
without being we cuniiol prrfrirc a sensation. 

If we touch a liot body, we perceive the .solidity at the same 
lime that we stui-se the liea!, but we canni»t say that we perceive 
the liUler. In slmrl, sensation has been made a geiierie tmmi 
and wrongly applied to inelude both seii.sitions ainl percepli»uis. 
The, Mieory that seiusation Iraii.sforins it .self into various 
opcnitions nieiiiory, attention, etc.) is untrue, for no 
6cns{ilions(inde Birair.s seii.^e) ever transform tliem.solvos at all. 

AVlieii a sense-organ is first stimulated by an object or when 
a iiioior-orgaii first acts on an o'ljecl, a change is produced in 
the sense-organ in the first case, or in the ceiitral-svsteiii in the 
*500011(1. This is called a dispo.sition (tfifi'ri/nnufinif). There are 
two classes of dispositions ^corresponding to the two classes of 
Hnprc.saions), one for feeling {stiifiun uf), another for movement. 
These dispositions can Ijo nnule active (a) by the aetion of the 
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eiiise which formed tliem, (b) in the absence of these causes hy 
a living force inherent in the organs once they have been sc't 
going by the objects. 

If tlie sensitive disposition is rendered active by a iVosh 
action of the external cause, wliat is the result ? The resultiu(f 
modification is like tlie first except in degree, which is in jjrojM.v- 
tion to the intensity and [lersistence of the *lispositiou fust. s(>t, 
up in the organ. The renewed sensation is in general /eM>r mid 
/<%s affvvfur. To perceive this difference the individual must 
recognise tlic sensation as being the same he had sensed before' 
on the other hand, he could not so recognise it without perceiving 
some difference. 

Maine de liiran next raises the cpiestion whether it is possible 
to recognise our sensations when they re-aj)pear, simply by llicir 
own intrinsic characters and the changes which btd'all tbcin. 
He answers, no. The more separate and exclusive our sensa- 
tions are, the less are we able to recognise them if they rci-appear. 
In order to comiKire two manners of being or Ui perceive tlicir 
difference, the self must somehow put itself outside the one ami 
the other. There must he a first judgment, of personality. 
Thi.s is clearly impo.ssilile fin- a self which is iilentitied with all 
its modilicatioiis. It is a contradiction t*» sn]»j»ose that the self 
is identified with all its modifications and yt^ that it conipari's 
and distingiiislios tlufiii. In a sonsalion reiiewtal and wi*akeiiiMl 
there is no base for recollo< tion : “pour cjtie lelre sentant juU 
distinguer le sinurulr de la sensation, ou jionr ({U*il y eut en Iiii 
IVqui valent de ce (pie nous ai>pel(»iis .sinrtniir, il faiidrait (|iic Ic 
iiwi modilie a(;luelleiiieiit, se comparat aii meme /ac/ inodilic 
dans un autre instant; il fandrail comme la dit OnnIiJlac, 
‘qu’ilsentit faiblenieiit rt' fpCil a en meme Imiips (pul sent 
vivement ce (pi*il est ’ : mais ost-ce done la menuj chose (luc de 
sentir /rn'Wrmntf, et de sentir ijtnm a Hv f Commoiit: troaver 
line relation de temps dans cello seuhi circonsfcance 
uent ? Est-ce quo la sensation faible irest pas presente coiniac 
la sensation vive ? ” (C. i, 49.) 
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A luolor-disposition is a tendency preserved by tlie organ to 
an action or movement. The agent is conscious of a 
iriiewod effort, an effort, however, less than before. This can 
lie recognised, tecause tliere is an identical tcjrin, tlie subject 
^yilliiig, and a varying term, the resistance. “ Lorsqu'eii vertu tie 
lii (Iclermi nation conti'actee par le centre inoteur et sensible, la 
main reprend on tend a reprendro la menie tlisposition qu'clle 
avait cn touehant on en embrassant un globe, I’individn se 
ictvoiive done ii ])eii pres dans le ineiiie etat if oil il a etc, il 
; it touche enct)re, pour ainsi dire, par la jiensce un globe 
jilisoiil. ('ette secoiide perception, ties tlistincte ile la jnciniere, 
SI* ivl'ere a elle, et la supptise, coniine une copie rcconnue pour 
telle se refere !i roriginal, c est cette copie, ainsi coneiie, qiii 
j'ap]jrlle //W*.” 

The agent is as aelive in theidtMi as in the clirect impression, 
hill the idea of the ball dillers from llie actual impression, 
liecjiusi*. though we can shaiKJ tin* nmvoincnt and grasj) an 
iiiiiigiiiary hall, the sensitive cxtiemities of tin*. tingt*rs have* not 
tlu* iuiprcssitin they woiilil have if the ball were lueseiir. And 
Minilaiiy, when tin* vt»eal tirgan repeats or lends to ri*iieat the 
iiwivciiionts which correspond to the auditorv impressions, the 
ililllTeiicr between the idea and the aetual ]»ei(M*j»tiMn would bo 
insi*nsil)h? if the hearing eoubi renew the dircc-t sounds, as tlie 
vnicc veiiidduees llie n*lhvted sounds. “ Kn un mot, sans 
«li.*lonjiiiialioii motriee toiigiimire) il n’y a ni reminiscence 
iii ulces" t(.\ i, r»li). 

Tlu* feeling 4if ellbri, which is ihe origin alike of our pereeji- 
tmiisaiul our ideas, admits of many degrees une intinitc do 
auaiujcs”), and weakens remarkably by rep!*lition. Ibii, llioiigli 
dll* activity of enn>.cioiisness thus weakens, iis result.s do nol ; 
die iiiiprossions and ideas remain distinet and survive the 
J'etivity. Pur exanii»le, in the ease of .sight parlieularly, its 
^‘uictioiis are ilise.harged so easily tluil we are no longer aware 
^ftlu* Voluntary action which diroels them. The same is the 
tlie i»roduction of ideas or iiuage.s. Visual disjui.sitiiais 
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{dillcnninatiom) strongly resemble sensible dispositions. And 
so there are most illusions of sight and fewest of touch. 

Of reproduction de liiran distinguislies two inodes. Tho 
first, recall {rapini) or memory, is active. The second, iniaginu- 
tion, is more or less passive, since it has to do in particular 
with visual images. The means of recall are the volmitaiv 
movements wliieli have formed the active impressions. TIu.v 
aiv the signs of the impressions which tliey mark and of 
the ideas which they recall. “Je dirai d<nic que le mouve- 
ment on TeHort re])roduit dans la main, lorsquelle figure ou 
tend a figurer le solide, est le sigiie 4le Tidee de forme, de 
resistance extorieuro (C. i, oy-oG). Similarly with vocal 
movements. 

“ Xatural signs ” or “ first signs ** are movomenls which 
serve to recall impivssions in which they have assisted. There 
are also secondary or artificial signs wliieh have only more or 
less iiulir('(3t relations with their movements, or are even purely 
conventional. The reasem that we havi^ no power to recall our 
purely alVeelive states is that we have no natural signs” for 
them, /.f’., no vtdiintary movements whiidi enter into their 
loriiiation (C. i, y?, nut<0. 

Signs are thus ‘‘ runiqiie sonlien de la menioire ” (Ihhi, oT). 
Fiu- a being limited to sensation or pa.-.sivt‘ impressions, there 
coiiM be neither signs, nor iileas, nor memory. 

The imagination is iimre closely related to the seiisihilitv <»f 
till' brain, iiieniory to its motor binn*, sj) the ]»r()ducd;S these 
two faculties diller as sensation dill’ers from piu-ceplion. 

Such are, in .siini, the prineiples laid down in the Introduction. 
1 will state very biielly Ikav they are applied to tin' ])rt)blein 
of habit. It is, of course, obvious that for Maine de lliraii the 
essential jMiint will ho to note and conii)are the efleets ol rejudi- 
tion on sensations and on jierceptions, between \vhic;h he has 
drawn so deoi» a distinctioii. All iniinessioiis when coiilin«t‘d 
or frequenlly lejjeated gradually grow w'eakcr. So it ofh‘“ 
hapiRms that iho. less we sense objects, the better we. percent- 
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them, and while the sensation fades away the perception 
Ijeconics clear. Compare, for instance, a smell-inipression with 
^ sii'ht-impresHion. Sensations change and pass away more 
quickly and more completely in proportion to the passivity of 
their proper organ. Sounds, says de Biran, as sensations become 
feeUer, as ixnccptions clearer, when repeated. Habit thmi 
alters our impressions in i)roportion to their ])a8sivity ; but the 
operation of mobility varies the result by bringing in products 
not siilijcct to the same law or mode of degradation. 

]f then it be true that habit degrades our sensibility it 
cannot be on sensibility that the progress of our faculties 
wliicli ai-e capable of imjirovement ilepends. If we had no 
other faculties tliaii sensation, the influence of habit would be 
disastrous, but its iiiilueuco on the faculty of iiiovemont is 
quite other. 

There are three causes or circumstances which tend to 
make a repeated impression more distinct and fit it to the 
pcr(;c]»tivo facnlly: (1) The weakening of the first sensible 
elloct; (2) tlio increasing ease and distinctness of tlie appro- 
luiiito iiujYciueiits on wliieh its active character depeiuls ; 
(:!) association witli other inovemenls which it tletcrniines, or 
willi other impressions which coincide with it, ami serve like 
so many signs as appropriate marks to distinguish it, and to 
cause it to ]»e recognised when it recurs. So loud noises and 
hri^rlit lijrlits interfere with perce.ptu)n, and this is true in 
gi'iimal of ovcr-seiisibiliiy. The ear eannut distinguish sounds 
«uLil the vocal organ answers and vellects the impressions. 
Hahit renders movements innro and more easy, promi>t and 
exact, but the ell’ort or imjuvssion resulting from the move- 
luent weakiMis in the same ratio that tlic rapiility, precision, 
ami ease increase, and in the end the movement becomes 

insensihle in itself and (»nly appears in eonsciousness 
its products. So perception tends by its promptitude, 

and aj^parent passivity to approach sensation pvoiHjrly 

so called. 
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Ill the Mimoire sur VhahiiiuU, it is easy to detoet the 
guiding idecas which characterise the philosopliy of Maine dc 
Biran. The distinction between active and passive processes 
between sensation and perception, and between affective and 
volitional states, the insistence on effort, and its two teims on 
which is founded the consciousness of personality and the 
knowledge of the external world, the refusal to build ui» ilie 
mind by abstract sensations — all these are as tlioroiiiflily 
essential to Slaino do Biran’s theory as they are vitally 
repugnant to the tenets of the school of which he believed 
himself to be a disciple. Tliis cleavage was soon to he 
widened. 

In 1805 de Biran again obtained a prizes offered by the 
Institute for an essay on the subject, “Comment on doit 
tlecomposer la faculte de penser et (pielles sent les faciiltcs 
cicmentaires tpi*on doit y recoiinaitre,’* 'Hiis essay marks 
a clear rn])ture with the school of Condillac, and as Cousin 
remarks, the judges, to ibeir inliiiitc credit^ hnnnmed an 
adversary who had been a disciple. The (‘ssay was not 
published in the lifetime of its author ; althongli the [niiitiiigof 
it actually began it wa.s discoii tinned. As it marks ilie close of 
the i)eriud in <le Biran’s llMmglil with wliiidi we are dealing I 
will brietly state the ]>osition in wbiidi be now fninul bimw‘lf. 

I’syohology was de Biraii’s point (»f iiilercst. a deep «lis- 
satisfaction with the state to which iilecdogy Iia«l reduced 
p.syclioliigy was the force which drove him forward. Tin* veiy 
core of the matter seemed to liini to have dropp«‘«l out. ami 
iliongh lie admired the view.s of ('abanis be eould not make 
psychology simply a branch of biology. The point at. which 
matters had gone wrong, he thought, lay in the too ciuile 
application to tin; study of tlic mind of the methods and jioiut 
of view of the natural sciences. "W'hat, for instance, m a 
faculty ? In natural science it is a class of phenomena, 
is it only that in psychology ? or is it a real cause, an ellicicnt 
force ? 
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r>!ic<)n — “riininortel restaurateur de la pliilosophie naturelle ” 
^jjioposod to divide psychology as follows: (1) Of the 
guiistaiiee of the soul ; (2) of its faculties ; (3) of the use aud 
object »f these facsulties. But iiietaphysic reformed itself into 
a positive science of ideas or of the use and the object of the 
human faculties ; in a word, it became ideology. Following in 
tho track of natural science, inctaphysic or ideology threw 
oveiboard ontological (jnestions, lirst causes, essences and 
subslances, etc. So disappeared the first division of the 
Paeoninn i)sychology. The science of the soul was then the 
science of its operations or faculties, which first became 
idciiLilied with logic, ainl then with grammar, anil next with 
physiology, since ideas had physiological c«>mlitions. Thus, by 
following the method of Bacon, the science of Mind has 
jisapjieaied ; in its place we find the study of its elVecLs ami 
of its environment. The mind in its proper sense as subject 
was left out at the start, and so naturally is wanting at the 
(MUielusioii of tlie process. 

JIaiiH‘ de Bivaii has at this juncture attained a full grasp of 
liis essential principle — the exislenee of mental activity, or the 
will, in his sense of lla> term. The life of man is twofold — 
aelive and passive. There is no transformation of sensations, 
ln\l oililly enough, ih; Biran, as il. Naville remarks (i, xlii) 
olleelsa transformat ion iMpially decejitive by making intelligence 
only a particular aspect of tin? will. 

linh* Ibran’s own wiu'ds, — Sonlir et agir: avoir coiiseieiioe 
lies imulificatioiis passive.s: apereevoir ses aeles dans leur 
pinpiii jh'u»rininalion, m ]iercevoir simi>lement les resultals, 
ot ecla loiijours dans un exeivice aetuel el posilif de 
ct?itjiiii.s instruments organh|ue.s, soiniiis direeteinent ou iii- 
'Ureeteiueiil a utie ituissaiice de vouloir, woi, hupielle n’ost 
point eonslituee elle-memo dans sa pvopre reilexion, hors de eet 
exoiciee. . . , VoihY, je erois, dea facultes, bien dislinctes, aui 
iiiais voila tout. Telle.s soul, ilu moiiis, les homes de ma 
i, xlii). 
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Tho instability of this position is obvious. Hut how, and 
how far, Maine de Biran enlarged and sti-engtbened it belongs 
to the story of the second period of his philosophy, and must 
bo traced through the 700 pages of his Essai sur les fomUmciUx 
(h- la psyclwlof/ie, the purpose of which was to focus and ivvisc 
tho results of his previous labours. 
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X.-C(1MPLEXITY AND SYNTHESIS: A COMPARISON 

OF thp: data and philosophical methods 

OF MR. RUSSELL AND M. RERGSON. 

By Mrs. Adkian Stephen (Kaihn Costellok). 

TiiEiiK is onu point, at least, on which all i>hilosoi)hers must 
,a«4roe, viz., that the most certain of all our knowledj'c (leaving 
out of accuiiiit the a priori knowledge of self-evident ])ro]»(.)si- 
luuis on which Logie is based) is knowledge given by imnieJiate 
jicquaintance. In what follows we shall use the name 
“(laLiim ” for whatever is an object of iniinediaie acquaintance. 

Since all knowledge (other than this a yo’/ori knowledge of 
Logic) is based on data, the lirst thing to do is to see what 
tliorto <lata are. Due would have supposed that, so long as 
auytliing was known by immediate aequainlanc**, there could 
\ni no doubt as to whal it was. Unfortunately this is not so, 
for vaiioiis reasons. 

(i) We am in the habit of confusing inferences and memory 
with our actual daUi: we almost always think we are aeiually 
aciiuaintcd with what we know we i;ould perceive under 
didereut eircuiustances : w’e teml to till in the. picture from 
memory, and should ofte.n tind it very hard to decide for certain 
bow much we actually perceived, and how much we ourselves 
iidiled. 

(ii) We also confuse data with i»hysical objects whose 
existence we infer from our actual data in i»rder to explain 
diem. 1 shall take tlie ilistincthni between ilala and phy.sieal 
objects fur granted. Data are the aetual objects of our 
acquaintance, and each of iw lias a dillerent one of his own: 
die pliysical object is that eomiiiou object whoso existence we 
filter from our various daUi, and which we say is the same for 
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all, however various our data may be. No one ac*lually |hm* 
ceives this common object (which may well be merely 
thetical) : we each perceive our own data, but we explain tlioii- 
connection by assuming a common object wliich stands 
impartially for all of them. It is clear that what is true of 
this common object will often be false of our data, and dec 
rerstL Now if wo are not careful always to bear in mind tin* 
distinction between the two we tend to assert that certain 
propositions aixi obviously true of our data whicb mallv are 
only obviously true of the common objiu;t by which we i*x|)laiu 
the connection ot our data with each other ami with those of 
other peojde. 

(iii) Finally, even if we avobl confusing our data with 
inferences, memory, or idiysicjil olyecls we shall still havo 
diflicnlty in deciding what they really aie, becjause they arc 
always varying according to the amount to which we atbuid to 
them. We c.*annot decider what they are without attending to 
them, but yet the very act of attending procbiees a dillcrcna* 
ill the obje<*t of our accpiaintance; as our attontijui varies so 
does our datum. It is liard to fix a datum at all, ami in 
doing so wc replace that datum by anutliei-, ami so ilel'eat our 
own end. 

For all these various reasons it is so dillieult lo know what 
really is given by immediate aeipiaintanee, that we cannot ho 
surprised if intros] lection (whicli is tlni <‘xaminati»)n of data) 
yields (liffercnl results for ditrereiit jicojde. 

In spite of the difficulties, however, it is clear tliat, siiico 
data are the must certain of all our knowledge, anyone who is 
interested in tlie nature and extent of knowletlge must decido 
what our data really are. 

It is universally adinitteil that there ani no instanlaiicoiis 
data — all data cover a jieriod of change. Some data, however, 
change more obviously than otliers, an*! we will begin I'y 
examining these. 

We commonly assiiiue that wo always perceive cliange as 
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a of events or states in relations of before cand *aftcr. 

JI. l'>«rgson, however, has done a service to philosophy by 
pointing out tliat our data of change are not all of the same 
kind- unbiassed introspection shows us tliat our data of 
chango fall roughly into two classes. 

(i) Sometimes when we perceive change our data tlo appear 
to roriu a series of distinct terms in relations of before and 
aftiT. We will call such data complexes. 

(ii) Ihit besides complexes there are other data which, 
though they last through a period of change and are a succession 
ami not siin])ly one constant term, yet do not appear to form a 
oeries of distinct terms in relations of before and after. We 
\vill cull such <latii syntheses. Syntheses are much less familiar 
than complexes ami some people demy that we are really 
aef|uaintod with such data at all. Later we shall consider 
instances in which our data do tijjpear to be syntlieses, and at 
Iho same time wo shall discuss the arguments ofVered to show 
that tliese, «lata are not really what they appear to bo. 

Tn wlntt follows we shall compare tbo views of Air. llussell 
ainl M. Iiorgsoii on tla^ nature of data. 

T«i begin with, both admit that data apj^ear to fall roughly 
into the two classes which we *lislinguish(»d. viz., e»»inplexes and 
syntheses. Air. Uussell {KauHnlfji' of fitc Erfi rufff World, 
hp. Ui) and 144) considers the claim made that <lata of ehangc 
are soinelimes syntlieses and not complexes. 

" It is often urgc'd that, as a matter of immediate experieuco, 
tlie sensihle lliix is devoid of tlivisions .... I have iio wish to 
su’gue that this view is nuifnmf t«.» immediate exjuuienee .... 
Snpl‘ose, for examjile, a cohaued surface on which the colour 
cliaiigcs gradually — so gradually that tlie diiVerenee of colour in 
two very neighbouring porticins is imperceptible, wliile the 
Jillcrence between im.»ri? widedy separated jiortions is tpiite 
noticeahle. The ell'ect ju’oduced, in sueh a ease, will be precisely 
that ^»f ‘ interpenetration,’ of tninsitioii which is not a matter of 
discrete units.” 
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In this passage Mr. Bussell admits that our data of chaucre 
sometimes do appear not to form a series ; on the other liau,] 
he certainly holds that they very often do. On j). 145 
says, “it is undeniable that the visual field, for exaniplo is 
complex.” Mr. Bussell ought surely to say “ it is iindeiiial^le 
that the visual field sometimes appears complex.” He sheul,! 
say “ sometimes ’* because the gradual change of a colour may 
occupy the visual field, and we have just seen that lie admits 
that that does not appear complex. Again, he should say 
“ajipears” because his argument is that introspection is not to 
be relied on to show what data really aic. By introspectifiii wq 
can only find out what they appear to bo. On p. l lo he says, 
“ From wliat has just been said it follows that the nature of 
sense-data cannot be validly used to prove tliat they arc nut 
composed of mutually external units. It may be iuluiittiMl, on 
the other hand, that nothing in their emidrieal ohaniftter 
specially necessitates the view that tliey aie coiiipused of 
mutually external units. This view, if it is ludd, must bo held 
oil logical, not on empirical, grouinls.” 

We see then that Mr. Bussell refuses to allow the (piestioii as 
to what ilata are to be settled by introspc’ctiun, i)ut that hois 
willing to admit that, on the showing of introspection, daUi of 
change do a])pear to be srimetimes complexes and .sonietiines 
syntheses. JI. Jiergsoii agitjes that iiitrosjn'ction shows diita In 
be roughly of these two kinds. 

In Ja's donnh's iminMiatcs de Ja vomdenre^ j). 1)8, In?, says — 

“. . . . nos perceptions, sensati()ns, emoiions et blues se 

/ ■ I* 

])res(mtent sous un double aspect : run net, lavcis . . . 
(i.c., a complex); “Tautre confus, infiniment inoi»ilo, ct i»- 
expriimiblo, parcccpie Ic language nc saurait le saisir sans eii 
fixer la mobilite . . . . ” (t.r., a .synthesis). 

[“ Our perceptions, sensations, and ideas, are given to us in 
ways: one distinct and clear ...” (i.c., a complc.x); “tlio otliei 
confused, in perpetual motion and incapalile of expression hocau^ 
words could not contain it without arresting its motion . • • • J 
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A^ain in La jpereeption dit c1iant)erfient^ p. 27, he says — 

“ (Juand nous dcoutons une m^lodie, nous avons la plus pure 
iuipiession de succession que nous puissions avoir — une 
impression aussi dloignde que possible de celle de la siinul- 
taiieih', et pourtant c*est la continuity mfiine de la inelodie et 
riiiipossihility de la (lc'corni*oser qui fait sur nous cette 

impression.*’ 

[“When we listen to music we have the purest possible 
impression of succession — an impression which is as far removed 
as j)ossible from that of simultaneity — and yet it is the very 
continuity of the music, and the impossibility of dividing it ui), 
that j'ives us this impression.”] 

The music is here tlie sort of datum which wo have called a 
sYuthesis. The fiuotation goes on, '*Si nous la dccoupons eii 
notes (listiiictcs, cn autant d* ' avaut * et d’ ‘ apres * qu’il nous 
plait ” 

[“ If we break it up into distinct notes, into as many 
‘Injfores* and ‘afters* as we like . . . .”] 

Here, llien, he admits that the music can be i>erceive(l as a 
series of distinct soumls in relations of earlier and later. This 
daluiii would he a complex. 

AVe will take it as admitted that our data do at least appear 
to be of the.se two kinds. It i.s wortli wliile to see whal is the 
osseiitial point in which tlie.st; kinds differ. The ditfercnce 
seems to de])end on wlielher the datum consists or does not 
coiisi.st of logical terms and relations. 

The ([iiestioii as to whether or not all data mu.st really be 
composed of logical terms and relations is one of the most 
himlaiiiciital points over which Mr. Itussell and M. Ilergson 
disagree. 

I/>gical terms must l»e distinct from one another and self- 
ideiitical: logical relations must be external to their terms, i.t\, 

® tenii can liave any number of logical relations and vet be 
simple. 

laical relations have various properties according to their 

s 2 
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definition, the logical relations of difTcrenco and likeness 
are defined as symmetrical and transitive. It is undeniaijg 
that logic applies to something. What pure mathematics ami 
pure physics deal with is obviously logical. The point at issue 
between Mr. Uussell and M. Bcigson is whether any, some or 
all of our data consist of such terms and relations as would 
satisfy the logical definition of teniis and relations. 

So far wo have soon that oiir data of cliangcj seem to fall 
roughly into two groups, viz., complexes and syntheses. ()[ 
these, coiiiidexes seem to ho logical, syntheses not. Avq we 
then to say that some data are logical and sonic arc mjfc, as 
appears to be the ease ? 

Neither Mr. liussell nor M. Bergson accept this view. 

^fr. Busscdl assiinios that complexes not only appear to ho, 
hut really are, logical, lie undertakes to sliow tliat some of tlie 
data which appear not to he h»gical must really ho so in fuel. 
And since some must he, it is perfectly reasonable to supjjDsi* 
that all are. 

In Kftuirlnlffr of (he Krtfranl ]). 143, lui says: “Tlie 

question whether sense-data are composed of ninlually exU*inal 
units is not one which cannot be decidcil by empirical evideiiwj 
.144, “. . . . there must be among sciise-ilata differ- 
ences so slight as to he imperceptible : the fact that scris(Ml.ilii 
are immediately given docs nut mean that their dilleremes also 
must bo immediately given (though they may he)”; p. 141, 
“When we are considering the actual data of seiisalioii in this 
connection” (viz., to find out the naliiro of change) “it is 
important to realize that two sense-tlata may lie, and 
sometimes be, really’ difll'rciit when wo cannot jMMctdvc nuj 
difference between them.” If this be true it follows that 
(p. 142), “ although we cannot distinguish sense-data unh*ss they 
differ by more than a certain amount, it is perfectly reasoiiahlo 
to supj)ose that sense-data of a given kind, such as weights oi 
colours ” (?>., Hucli as a])pear to form a synthesis) “ really I’oiw a 
compact series.” 
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Mr. Busseirs argument to show that data wmt sometimes 
really contain differences, when we cannot perceive any 
dilfei’onces, rests on an exi^riment made originally by Stumpf. 

It will be necessary, in examining this argument, to bear in 
Blind very carefully the difference between the physical object 
or cause of the data (whicli we infer from it, but with which we 
are not actually acquainted) and the data themselves, for I 
tolieve that the plausibility of the argument rests on a 
confusion of these two. 

The argument is as follows:— 

Take any series of physical objects, each differing very 
sli‘ditly from the other, r.//., a series of coloured stuffs passing 
from yellow to red. Such a series may easily be arranged so 
tiiat, if you take the datum CJiused by attemUng to any one of 
the .stuffs and coiiipjire it with the data caused by attending to 
the ones iininediately next to it on either side, this datum 
cannot be distinguished from either of the other two. We may 
cull this stuff O and the stulls next to it, on either side, Y and R 
respectively. Wo will call the corresponding data //, )\ If 
wo conijiare o and ;/, o cannot be distinguished from //. Again, 
if we coinpai’e o and /*, o caiuiot be distiiiguisbed from /*. Ilut 
it may bo quite pos.sible to distinguisli // from /•. 

From this Stumpf argues (and Mr. Russell agi*ees) that o 
must really have been dilfei'eut, both from // and /•, even though 
we coiihl not distinguish it from either of them. 

Lc.t us ignore, for the pi'csent, the fact that we know that 
tlio data y, o, r, depend on three ililVerent \)hysieal causes. 
What we actually perceive are the following tliree facts : 

If and 1 / do not look like two different colours. 

0 and r do not look like two dilVerent colours. 

y and r do look like tw’o different iM)lours. 

If we could iissuiuo a that diftoront physical objects 

always iivotliiced different data, SUimpf's argument would lie 
pwved. As soon as we knew that Y, 0, K, were different 
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physical objects, we should then be sure that y, o, r, were different 
data, whether we could perceive any difference between them 
or not. We cannot, however, decide disputes concerning tJie 
nature of data by appealing to physical objects, since the physical 
object, if it is known at all, is never known directly hut only ijy 
inference from data. Tliis infeiTed object, therefore, cannot be 
used to prove that the source from which our knowledge of it is 
derived is really different from what we suppose it to ho. If 
data are not compatible with what we know of physical objects 
then we have made a mistake about whut the physical object is 
not about the data. 

Arguments, then, to show that data are really not what we 
perceive them to be, must 1x5 based, not on tlie nature of physical 
objects, but on the data themselves. 

The data, in this case, arc : — 

o and If do not look like different colours. 

0 and r do not look like tlifferent colours. 

y and r do look like different colours. 

From these data we infer three physical objects V, 0, ll Of 
Y, 0, E, it would not be true to say llnit V and E can bnili be 
like 0 and yet not be like each other. 

But it is the empirical fact on which the whole expoiiiucnt 
is based, that y and r can and do both look like n and yel. ilo 
not look like each other. 

It is argued from this that o iiiiist really be dinereiit bolli 
from y and r, but this only follows if we suppose that what is 
true of the relalioii.s of physical objects must also be true of 
perceived relations; tliat, r.//., looking like and looking 
different must have the logical properties (such as symiiiclry 
and transitiveness) wliich belong to the relations of likeness ainl 
difference which hold between physical objects. In logic to be 
like anything is a transitive relation which involves being also 
like everything which is like that thing. 

The empirical fact, however, that y and r both look like o 
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and yet do not look like each other, cannot be disputed. It is 
point of the whole experiment. From this it follows that 
looking like anything does ‘iwt involve looking like everything 
else wliich looks like that thing. It is argued from this that, since 
and /* look different, while y and o and rand o look alike, then 
either y and r are not really different (though they look different) 
or else 0 and y or o and r are not mally alike (though they look 
alike). Whence it follows that sense-data must sometimes really 
h diffei’ent from what they aiypnar to be. 

The weak point in this argument comes in in saying that 
tin: relation of likeness which has the logical property of 
traiisitiveness is “real,” while the perceived relation which 
does not have this property is not real but only “ appears.” 
This is just like arguing that because a physical penny is 
round, mv data cannot “really” be oval but only “appear” to 
Ije oval. Wo remarked at the Ijcginning how necessary it is to 
•ruavd against confusing the actual data of our acquaintance 
with the ])liysical ohj(?cts which wo infer from them. ^Ve must 
])c equally careful to avoid confusion in tliccase of perceived and 
inferred relations. 

Confusion creeps in with the use of the words “ reality ” and 
“ai)poaraiice.” AVluni we contrast pljysical objects with our 
data we call the idiysieal objects “ real ” and our data “ mere 
a|»iiearances” of these “real” objects. What is known for 
oertain to l>e real, at any moment, however, is the i»articular 
datum with wliich we are acquainted. The physical object 
is only inferred from data to explain their connection, and may 
notinfiict exi.st at all. Many of the propositions which are 
tnic of the jihysical object will be false of the data from which 
It is iiitevred ; c.y., the physical object may remain the same, 
though the data from which it is inferred may vary. AVe are 
inclined to say that wliat is true of the i«liysical object is what 

veally is/* while what is true of the datum only “appears to 
be.” 

It may sometimes bo convenient, if we want to speak of the 
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physical object iu terms of data, to say that wliat is tiiie of the 
data only appears to be true of the physical object, but U‘ we 
do speak so, then, similarly, what is true of the physical object 
only appears to be true of the data. 

The fact is simply that what is true of the physical object 
is true of that object but may not be true of the ibita fioiu 
whicli it is inferred, and, viee ra*$a, what is true of tlio dntiim 
is true of that datum, but may not be true of a physical object 
inferred from it. 

This seems very obvious, but when it comes to the j)oint 
we keep forgetting it, because we have got used to confusing 
our data with physical objects, and supposing that what is true 
of the one must “ really be ” true of the other. 

Now just as we infer idiysical objects from tlie data of 
acquaintance, so we infer relations which are supjjosed lo hold 
between these objects. I believe that the plausibility of 
Stumprs argument conies from our supposing that what is true 
of these inferreil relations must “really be” lru(» of the 
relations which we perceive between our data. 

In Stumpfs experiment what we actually jierceive is // 
looking like o, and /* looking like e, and y not lotiking like r. 
That there is no real relation of lik(*iiess between o and y and 
0 and r is an inference whieli w’c make from these data. This 
really is like saying that because a penny is round our data 
of it cannot “ really be " oval. It is obvious in the casj* of the 
penny that it is the inferred physical object which is really 
round while our data may not he round at all. AVlicn we 
express this by saying the i>enny ** appears ” oval, we are 
describing the physical object in terms of the data. 

I maintain that the case of relations is pamllel to tliat of 
physical objects. .lust as, in the case of objects, we have two 
kind.s, the private datum and the physical object inferred from 
it, so I maintain we have also tlie private i-elation-data and 
the common relations inferred from them. Just as what 
true of the physical object may not be true of the datiun, so 
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\yliat is true of the common relation may not be trne of the 

relation-datum.* 

[ii Stumpfs experiment we saw that o looked like both 
// and r, and y and r did not look like eacli other. It is ai^iied 
that 0 and y, and o and v, “ appear ” alike but must “ really 
be ” different. 

I niaintain that the statement ought to be as follows : — 
r)etween the data o {ind //, and o and r, there are relation- 
data of likeness. Between the data y and t there are relation- 
data of difference. From //, o, r we infer physical objects, Y, 
0, 11, having olijective relations between them. The objective 
relations, we find, must (logically) be such that either 0 is 
different eitljer from Y or fnun II, nr else Y and K are alike. 
Suppose we choose the first alternative. It now we want to 
assert of the pliysical objects Y, 0, B, what is true only of the 
(lata //, o, r, we must say that t) “ api)eiirs to be like Y and R 
but “is really ” different. This means that the data o and //, 
oaud /*, are alike, but the inferred objects 0 .‘uid V, 0 and R, 
are different. It nmy be argued that this is nonsense because, 
if wo admit that o and //, n ainl /•. are alike, while at the same 
time admitting that y and /• are dillerent, we shall he mlmitting 
that things which are like the s;ime thing may be dillerent from 
one another, whicli is absurd. 

This objection raises ihe fundamcnlal j^oint. It comes to 
this -wliich are we to give uj>, relation -da la, or their supposed 
logidiil imiperlies ? Is it more n«*ns(Misieal l(» say that data 
really are different from what they appear to be, t)r to say 
relation-data have |»ropeiiies which are logically absurd ' 

The only way to (h'citle seems to be by consulering the 
relation of logic to data, /.»•., the extent of applied logic. If 
logic applies to all data, then daUi hm^t sometinn»s “ really be” 
different from what they “appear” to he. 
lo what, then, does logic apply ? 


Ihisthcury I believe, fiint thoiiglit of by Dr. Xorhert Wiener. 
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Pure logic consists of necessary propositions ultimatoly 
deducible from self-evident premisses. Pure logic deals with 
purely logical entities. The fimdamental hypothesis in ajjjJied 
logic consists in saying ‘‘ if anything is a logical term . 
then logical propositions will apply to it.” 

In order to show that the properties of relatioii-daU inny 
be logically absurd we must deny that data must always be 
logical terms. Such a case as Stumpf's experiment is, therefore 
crucial to the dispute between Mi*. Russell and M. Reigson. 

In the example chosen, either the relation-data between 
y, 0 , r, arc different from what they appear to be, or else //, o, r, 
arc not logical terms in logical relations. 

Mr. Russell takes the former view, AI. l>ci*gson the latti;v. 

Air. Russell, however, can only pnm that “ sensi‘-data .... 
niust sometimes be really diffei*ent when we cannot perceive any 
dillerence between them ” (p. 141) by assuming at the outset 
that all data must he logical terms. If, therefore, the cpiestioii 
raised is exactly as to whether all data really must he logical 
terms, arguments such as this one baseil on Stumpf's exjwri- 
ment will not be conclusive. 

We have seen, so far, that Air. Russell assumes that data 
which ap]>ear to be coinple.x really arc logical, ami wc have seen 
that he e.xplains the data which appear to be syntlieses by 
saying that they too must sometimes really be, and so may bo 
supposed always to be, logical complexes. W'c have semi ibaL 
Air. Russell bases his argument tf) prove this on a mhtvHo ml 
fOMunhiiii of the view that this is not so, which relies for its 
effect on the tsieit a.ssuniptioii that logic must nsally apply to 
all data. AVhat emerges from Stumpf’s e.xperimeiil is tbat 
perceived relations sometimes do not appear to be logical, ami 
we have seen that to try to settle the ijiiesfion whether they 
really arc so or not by a priori logical arguments is really to 
beg the question altogether. 

Air. Russell may be right in saying that all data reallj aie 
logical, for, as we have admitted, it is very hard to say 
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anything for certain as to what our tlata really are, but the 
evidence of Stumpf’s experiment is certainly against him. 

M. Bergson sees no retison to suppose that logic must apply 
all (lata : he, therefore, takes such experiments as Stumpf’s 
to show that some data really arc not logical. He holds tliat 
data which appear to bo syntheses really are not composed of 
terias and relations such as would satisfy the logical deiinitions 
of “ term and “ relation.” 

According to him, such experiments as Stumpf's are not by 
any means the clearest cases of data which are syntheses and 
not complexes. In Stuiiipf’s experiment it is assumed that the 
data //, o, /*, are distinguishable as terms, though their relations 
are found not to he logical. M. Bergson holds that we often 
have data of change far less logical still, since they contain 
neither terms nor relations. 

Ill Lo Pcrwidwn (Jio Chantjruu at, j). 181, fur instance, he 
takes, as illnslration, the thitum which we experience wlieii we 
move, “trai la main an point A. Je la transportc an point 

1), iiaicourant rinlervallo AB Si nous laissons notre 

luonvement do A vers B tel (pi’il est, nous le sentons indivise.” 
[“^ly hand is at pidnli A. I move it to point B across the 

uitorval AB If we leave our moveinont from A to Has 

it is, we feel that it is undivided.”] 

We saw that Mr. liUsscU’s ditVieulty came in in explaining 
how it is that .scuiie of our data appear to hi» syntlu'ses. 

Tlio i)rohlom for H. Bergson is just the oj>pf».site: viz., to 
explain liow we come to have data which appear to be complexes. 

8o far, all we can siiy is that we really do appear to have 
two kinds of data, one of whicli is lc»gieal and one not. line of 
these data is the analysis of tiio otlier. We must now try to 
explain the relation between them. 

Both Hr. Kussell and AI. Bergson would agree tliat these 
two diderent kinds of data may sometimes give us knowledge 
‘the same thing.” By this is meant that the differences 
hetweeii the two kinds of ilata can bo explained by reference to 
Piirely subjective changes. Both Air. Russell and M. Bergson 
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would agree that, usually in practice, and always in tlioory 
closer attention would change our datum from a synthesis to a 
complex. The work of this closer attention would be tQ 
analyse the original datum. The diflereiice between those two 
kinds of data can be explained by our attending more or loss 
without any need to assume any change beyond our own 
attitude towards our data. 

The question is, wliat difFerence does attention make ? 

We have said that attention analyses data. 

Both would agree that one kind of dabi gives us more 
knowledge than the other, though they differ as to whicli it is 
that gives the more knowledge. Both would admit that the 
ilifFerencc between these two kinds of data is that one leaves 
out some of the other. 

Mr. Iluss(?ll say.s that a datum of the kind which we liavc 
called a synthesis (/.r. a non-logical datum) is nothing but .i 
complex datum witli .some of the parts left out. We can pass 
from a synthesis t<j a Cfomplex by closer attention. Now, 
according to Jfr. Kiisscll, attention is a iliHcticc.ru of jiarls which 
mnsl have been there all along. Attention to a datum moans 
a discovoiy of parts ifi that datum, or ratlan- «»f relations uf 
difference between ])arts not previously distinguished (whicli 
comes to tlie same thing). In Kmn'lnhn' of f hr Erlrt nol IFoM, 
p. 144, he says: — “As wo .saw, there must be among sense- 
data differences .so slight as to be inqierceptiblc ; tlie fact that 
sense-data arc immediately given does not iiicaii that their 
differtmees also nu/Jti be immediately given (though they muj/ 
be).” The diffenmees, according to Mr. liiissell, were in the 
datum all along, and closer atteiiliou to the whole datum 
merely discovers them. 

We saw that Mr. Kussell could only prove that “tliere must 
be among sense-data differences so slight as to 1)e impercep- 
tible,” by assuming tliat all sensc-iIaU must consist of logical 
terms and relations. The evidence of Stuinjifs experiment 
was against this assumption, and if we do not make it, went to 
show, on the contrary, that the very sense-data whic 
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jfr. Russell says have “ differences so slij^ht Jis to he inipercep- 
til)le really have not parts or relations of difference at all, in 
any sense which would satisfy the lo^dcal definition of “ parts ” 
and ** relations of difFereiice.” They ajipear to ho iion-lo;i:ical 
diila. If these r(?ally are nondogical <lata, attention could not, 
ill their case, Ih^ a discovery of ])ve-cxisting parts or relations ; 
if tlic datum of attention turned out to he a coin])lex we could 
only say that it was the act of attention itself which Hiihdiiated 
a complex daliim containing parts for the original synthesis 
to which we began hy attending. 

This is ^r. 13ergson*s position. 

lie says there is no reason to suppose that any data of 
chaiv.'e in which we do not distinguish dilferencos, really have 
inipen'eptihle parts, and, on the contrary, all the (3vidence of 
('iueful introspection goes to show that such data really are 
syiiIIh^scs, i,f\y non-logieal. For those reasons he denies that 
iittealioii dis(M)vers parts in those data. If is theru'y as t») the 
relatinii l)otwoen the complex ilaUi of attention anti the original 
syntluMie data to whieh we began by attiaiding is the exact 
opjiosito of Mr. Rtissell’s. He ludds that attention arrives at 
complex tlata, not hv ilisct»vering nuhr, hut- hy haciifj out 
iiiucli i>f what was originally given in the synthetic datum. 

In A'f Pari'ptiuH du C/nmi/n/itnif, j). 12, he says: — 

“ Lcs faits .... nous nmntvout, dans la vie psyeindogique 
iionnulo, un elFovt constant tie Tesprit pour limiter sou horizon 
.... la vi(? exige t[ue nous iiou-s mellitais des teilleres/’ 

[‘■The facts reveal a constant effort of the luiml, in normal 
pSYchohigical life, to limit il.s horizon .... life fttrces us to 
wear hlinkers."] 

So far wo have semi that Mr. Russell and AL Rergsou agree 
over the importance of data for \ihihtsophy, and both would 
Jidniil that immediatt? sense-data t>f ehange appear to fall 
roiigiiiy into two classes — complexes and syntheses — of whieh 
the former appear to them logical and the latter non-logical. 
liave .seen, however, that Mr. Russell denies that the dalA 
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which appear to be noii-logical really are so, and that this is 
the first fundamental point of disagreenient between tlioin 
The second point of difference is closely connected witli the 
first, viz., this (iiiestion of wliether attention discovers 
existing parts in dato which are apparently non-logieal, or 
substitutes in place of the original synthetic datum a complex 
datum which consists of the original datum with mucli of it 
left out. If attention discovers pre-existing parts, then tho 
complex datum which is the object of attention will contain 
more than the original synthetic datum. On the other 
hypothesis this complex datum will contain Im, 

According to ilr. Kussell our fullest knowledge comes from 
the complex data of attention ; according to M. llergsoii fruin 
the original synthetic data. He calls these data “ virtual know- 
ledge,” as compared with ** the actual knowhulge,” ix,, the ol)ject 
of attention which is acjtual when we attend so ns to analyse. 

“Notre coniiais.sance, bien loin de se coiistiLuer par inie 
association gra<luelle d’tHements simi)lcs, cst reflet d’uii dis- 
sociation brus(pte. Dans lo champ infiniment vaste do in)liv 
coniiais-sanco virtuellc nous avoiis cueilli, pour cn faiic luu! 
coiinaissance actuelle tout ce (pie inlcrcsse not re action sar 
les chosos, nous avons neglige lo reste.” — {La l\irxiilion tli> 
Clifintfcmait., ]i. 12.) 

[“(hir knowleilge, far from being built up out of the 
gradual association of siuiplo elements i.s proilncod by ii 
violent disscjciatioii. AVe havoj gath(*red out of the intinilely 
extended field of our virtual knowledge whatever concerns our 
a(3tion upon things, and tliese wo have tinned into aotiuil 
kiiowl(?dge. All the rest we have nogloclcd.”] 

It might ajipear at first sight that in this disl iiujtioii 
between actual and virtual knowledge M. Ilergson is making a 
gratuitous assumiition of a Held of knowledge in the e.xistcuce 
of which we have no reason to believe. This would not be a 
fair criticism. The very fact that we liave diirerent kinds of 
data coiTCSjioiidiiig to dill'crent degree.s of attention shows 
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that our data are by no moans determined when the physical 
ohject and the bodily organs arc given. We can, and in fact 

niwst, choose, further, liow we shall be acquainted with 
tlioin. On this will <lepend the kind of data we are to get. 
jfow this point is generally overlooked because we assume 
uiujrilically that the more we analyse the lietter we shall know 
our object, and so, when we want knowledge, we attend as 
olosely as possible, in such a way that what we get is an 
analysis of our original data. 

Paradoxical though it seems, IVI. Hergson denies the assump- 
tion that an analysis of a datum gives us more knowledge than 
given in the original datum. On tlic contrary, he says 
that the very act of analysis consists in leaving out much of 
u-Iuit was originally given. Analj’sis is simplification, but at 
tlio cost of full knowledge. 

That a thouglitful man should seriously deny that analysis 
is the way to imnease our knowledge at once forces us to 
<lucstion our iiiicrilicised assumption. 

In llie first place, how tdse couhl we know ? 

II. nergsoii distinguishes two kinds of atteiilioii, one of 
which is tlio primarily intellectual function of analysis, llie 
other the pure act of km »wing, which has sometimes l)eon called 
iiuniodiule aeqiiaiutauce, l.uit which he. calls intuit ion. 

Analysis w<irks on tlie material provided hy intuition. 
Wlien(‘ver we are ac(|u:iintefl with a datum (/.f., liave an 
intuition) we autonialieally set to work to analyse it. The 
cliaver we can get it tin* more nearly we can substitute 
a jjcitbet ctniiplex in iis place) the better we feel we know it. 
^o\v ccitainly there is a sense in which we do know a datum 
better when we have analysed it. M. I'ergsoii’s ilieory is that 
“knowledge’* iu ibis case has a practical sense, />.. that the 
b^tU'v we have analysed a datum the more we know what we 
can do with it and what it can do lo us. The analysis is not 
same ohject as the original datum, but it d(K*s not make 
differenee to us practically what the datum really was 
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originally, provided we know what we ought to do iu 
presence. It might even be simpler not to know the datum 
itself. If it merely served to suggest to us an appioju'iate siilifine 
of rules of behaviour, we could get on, for all juactical puipcises 
without knowing what it was in itself at all. 

It may be aigued that, so long as we have a datum, that 
datum is what is veal at the moment, and to talk of some 
other datum as being “the reality” for which the present 
datum stands is to repeat the old confusion iHjtwemi a datum 
and somi? other thing-iii-itself with which we aic not 
acquainted but w'hi(?h we could infer from it. Siicli an 
objection hi?rc, howev(?r, would not be valid. This cast? is not, 
equivalent to the case where we compare data with i»hysical 
objects which were merely assumed to explain our ilaLa, ami 
may not exist al all. have seen that we really have tlio 
alternative of l^eing acciuainteil cither with an original datum 
or with its analysis. In onler to make the analysis, in fact, 
\vc must he aequainteil with the original datum. Wlmn we 
arc actually ac([UJiinted with an analysis wo. know tliat it does 
really stand for another datum with which we liave hern 
acquaiiitetl and with which we couhl still have been ac«iuainteil 
if we had chosen. The analysis slamis for a real oljcct. of 
acquaintance. Imleed we often really (h», in a confused way, 
.still know the whole eveu when we are atlLUiding only to tlie 
analysis. Let u.s consider the field of con.seiousne.s.s. A few 
more or less definite ([ualilh.'.s are distinguishable heluiiging to 
one <n’ more of the seiise.s, but these stand out chijirly fiom a 
background which confusedly contains much mon?. Tlic more 
we concentrate our attention on deiinite qualities tlic im»ic we 
analyse a few of them out f»f the whole lichl of ccmsciuimness 
and the more all the rest <IropH into the hackgnmiid. but if 
you destroved the backgrouml you would «lestn)y also the few 
distinct cpialities of which the clear analysis consists. W 
that the complex was “ substituted for ” the original datum. 
This is never really completely the case in perception : it oul) 
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l^j^ppens when we turn away altogether from sense-data and 
occupy ourselves with thoughts instead. 

The lusult of analysis is to isolate a little of the whole of 
wluit is given, so th.Tt we have clearly before us a few distinct 
terms in relations. The rest of the field of consciousness is 
ilisrcgarded. This is tlie way in which we onlinarily try to 
improve our huowlcdge. 

In this M. Bergson says we make a giuat mistake. He 
says if we want speculative knowle<Ige we ought to go to our 
original data themselves and try to grasp them in their 
entirety, instead of making haste to analyse them, which conies 
in fact to disregarding the greater jiart of them. Analysis 
. narrows down the content of ooiisciousness to a very few clear 
piiiiits. f.)ui* ohject, on the contrary, if we want knowledge for 
its own sake, should be to make the scope of direct accpiaint- 
aiicc as wide as }W)ssihle. The next question is, how can we 
extend our direct acquaintance i Is such a thing po.s.sihle ^ 
iM. Bergson gives an interesting answer to lhi.s in discussing 
what W(3 mean hy ** the presenl.*' 

siiiqde hen siui.s nous dit (pie, lor.S(pie non.s parlous du 
IMont, eVst a un certain intervalle de duree ipie nous iiensuns. 
Quelle duix*e ? lmj»os.sibh* dc le fixer exacleiiient : e'est quclqiie 
chose d’assez llottant. Jfou prc.senl, eii ce moineiit, est la 
phrase ipie je siiis o(?cupi' a priuioncor. ilais il en est ainsi 
imee ipi’ il me plait de limiter a celte jihrase lo champ de mon 
{itteiition. Cette attention est chose ipii pent s’allonger et se 
mccoiircir, coiiimc rinlervalh* entre les deux poinles d'un 
coiiqm . . . line attention qui serait indetiniment extensible 
tiendvait sous son regard, avee la phrase piiM-edento, touies les 
phrases iinterieiires de la leijon, et les I'venemcnis (pii out 
precedes la kvon, et nne portion uussi grande qn'oii voudra 
^«ce([ue nous appclons iiotre passe. La distinction que nous 
faisoiis entre notre present et noire passe est done, si nun 
^ihitraim, du moins relative a retendue du champ que pout 
^tuhraaser notre attention it la vie, Le * present ’ oceupe juste 

T 
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autant de place que cot effort. . . . Une attention a la vie qui 
serait suflisamnient puissaiite, et siiffitsammeiit ddgagec aiis.si de 
tout interfit pratique, embrasserait ainai dans un present iiidivisf 
riiistoire passce tout eiiti^re de la personue consciente,— non 
pas sans doutc comnie unc siiuultantute, niais coniine qiiolqno 
clioso qui est a la fois continuelleinent present et contiiuielle- 
ment mouvaiit.” — rvrception du ehamjcment, p. 27 . 

['* Merc coniiiioii sense shows us that when we speak of the 
present we mean a certain ixn-iotl of duration. What i)iMio(l ? 
We cannot delennine it exactly, it is rather a shifting affair. Jly 
present, at this moment, is the sentence whicli I am in the 
midst of pronouncing. Ihit this is only so because I ohoose to 
limit the field of my attention to this sentence. xVtteulion 
itself is something which can lie extended or contracted liki; the 
distance betw'een the two points of a compass . . . at tent inn, if 
it were indefinitely extensible, coidd grasp, along with the 
earlier sentence, all the sentences that came l:)efore it in the 
course of the lesson, and as large a part as you like of wliat we 
call our past. The distinction, tliea, which we make hetween 
our present and our past, if it is not i)urely arbitrary, at any 
rate depends on the field which our attention to life can enver. 
The ‘present’ exactly covers the lield of this eilhrl. . . . 
Attention to life, which >vas powerful enough and also delaelied 
enough from practical interests, would grasp in one undivided 
present the vvliole past liistoiy of the conscious jMU’son — not, 
certainly, as a simultaneity, hut as somothing which is both 
always ])resent and always moving/'] 

This ([notation sliows that, according to M. Ilergson, the only 
reason why our conscious life is divided into distinct cv(*iits at 
all is because we do not (jirohahly human beings cannot) make 
a siilficient effort of attention to embrace the whole of it in one 
vast specious present. AVe certainly can, however, enlarge the 
specious pixjscnt more or less at will, and the break between it 
and the past can be more or less absolute. l>y an effort we can 
hold our attention through, say, the performance of a piece of 
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inusic, so that we grasp it all togetlier as a whole. If the 
peifoiTiiance lasts many minutes the whole sound will not 
coutiuue in the Ri)ecious jn’esent because our senses refuse to 
jjolil sound beyond a certain time, but if the whole is held in 
l;eTi.sion from the beginning until it is over, it will all be the 
object of one act of attention which covers the minor lapses of 
altcntiou due to the iucability of the senses to maintain one 
unbroken act of attention throughout tlie whole. 

It seems then that the efFort of atUmtion may be made in 
two ways : ( 1 ) by narrowing its object — tins is how we arrive at. 
analyses of our data ; ( 2 ) by widening its object so as to include- 
more of the past. In this way wo enlarge the scope of out- 
knowledge. 

There, however, still seems to remain a difliculty in putting' 
inb) practice tliis new suggestion for getting more knowledge. 
Even supposing wo can exteml our data indefinitely by 
increasing the effort of attention in the second way, how do we 
know that the past is preserved so that it can be included by a 
mere effort t»f ours in a present act of attention i 

On p. 31 (Ln }Kiri*plion dn tduiiujciiu'nt) il. Ilergson gives 
his reasons for saying that the past is preserved. 

“ 1 ^ passt* se conserve de lui-inome, autouiati(picinent. Certes, 
si mms fermons les yeux a riiidivisibilite dii changement, au 
fait (pie iiotre plus lointaiu pjisse ailhere a iiotre present ct 
coiistitue, avec lui, un sen I et imhne changement ininterrompu, 
il nous semble ipie le passe soit ordinairement de Taboli et 
4110 la conservation du pas.se ait Huobiue chose dVxiraordiiiaii'e. 
• • . . Mais si nous tenons compte do la eontiiiuitc de la vie 
iiiterieure et par conseipient de son imlivisibilile, ce nest [dus la 
conservation dii passe <pi*il s’agirad’explicpier, e'estau contraire 
son appareiito abolition. Nous n’aurons plus a reiulrc eompte 
du souvenir, mais de Toubli.” 

[“ The past preserves itself aiitomaticnlly. Of course if we 
shut our eyes to the indivisibility of change, to the fact that our 
pust,uo matter how far back, is joined to our present and makes 
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np one single uninterrupted change with it, it seems to ug tlmt 
the post is usually destroyed and that ' there is something 
extraordinary in the preservation of the past. . . . jj 
we take into account the continuity of our inner life, ami so 
its indivisibility, we shall not have to explain the inxwrvatiou 
of the past, but, on the contrary, its apparent destniction. We 
shall no lunger liave to explain how we remember but how we 
forget.”] 

M. Bergson’s view is tlmt this whole distinction of j)ast ami 
present is due simply to our habit of shutting off a laigo part of 
the field of our knowledge by attention. Theoretically then* 
need be no such distinction — the specious present niiglit k* 
indefinitedy extended to include the whole of what we call tlie 
past. On p. 29 he says “ ‘ present ' occupe juste autiiiit de 

place fine cette ellort ” {ie, the effort of attention). “ Dos qiie 
cette attention particuliere lache quelipie chose do ce qu’ollc 
tient sous son regard, aussitot ce qu’eUe abaiidonnc du juvso.nl 
devieiit ipstt farto du passu. Kn un mot notre i)ruscnt ioinbe 
dans le passu quand nous ccssons de lui attrihucr uii iiitoivt 
actiiel.” [“ The * j^reseiit ’ exactly covers the fii'M of this effin t ” 
(i,€. the effort of attentif)ii). “ As sof)n as this particular acl of 
attention lets anything slip from its grasp, that part of tlie jiivstmi 
of which it h*avus go becomes ?)).so fnch ]»ast. In short, our 
present falls into past when we cease U) attach real inteivst In it.”] 

To talk of “the pivsent” and ‘'the jKist” is niislcailing: 
there is no inherent distinction between them and thenvcticully 
we might he ilirectly acquainted with the wliole of our life 
containing both past an«l present. As things are, liowever, 
there is a distinction between the )>art to which we actiuilly 
attend and the whole of the rest, to which we do 
The whole point of the new philosophical method wliieli 
M. Bergson advocates is that we should try to concentrate our 
attention in such a way as to attend to as much as possible of 
this whole present-jmst, imstead of attending to as little as 
possible, which is the natural habit of the intellect. 
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JI. Bergson agrees with otlier philosophers over the necessity 
of starting from data. But the question is, what data ? We 
have seen that, till now, philosophy has been content with the 
data given by attention used for the purpose of analysis — a 
complex of fragments isolated even from the datiini originally 
(riven and used for the analysis. If it wanted to know more 
than these fragments it lias had to supplement its acquaintance- 
knowledge by logical inferences, which at best can never give 
more than descrijitions. 

According to M. Bergson, the data from which we onlinarily 
start, and which we further mluce by analysis, are tbemselves 
only fragmenUs of a much more complete whole with whicli we 
could be immediately accpiainted if we cared to make the 
ett'ort. His grounds for believing that there really is such 
a wliole to he known depend on the relative nature of the 
ilistincli<ni hetwceii present and [uist, which we have just 
considered. 

M. Bergson starts from data, l»ut not from the old data. 
In Lifvition phUflsnphiifitf^ p. 191, he says: — 

llessaisissoiis nous . . . tels quo nous soinines dans un 
present I'pais el, de plus, elastique, que nous pouvoiis dikter 
imlcrinimciit vers Tarriere eii rcculanl de plus eii plus loin 
IVcijiii (jui nous mas<[ue a iiou.s-memes.” 

[“Let us ifiiew our liohl upon ourselves as we really 
are, in a present which is s(»lid ami, what is more, elastic, 
which we can expand backwards indefmitely by pushing 
furlher and further back llie sereim which hiiles us from our- 
selves.”] 

hy attending in the usual, ]»ractittil way, that is by 
analysing our data, we reduce the field of our acquaintance to 
a few disjointed states contained in a narrow specious present, 
''ith perhaps a few others, diivctly remembered, the whole 
pieced t<»gether by ideas standing for a few other slates to till in 

gaps ami make the scheme more or less complete. 

All that the old empiricism couM hope to do was, at best, 
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to fill ill the gaps somewhat more fully tlian we need to dd foj. 
practical purposes, M. Bergson tells us that we might, |jy 
effort of attention the inverse of that of analysis, enlar«re 
present object of acquaintance indefinitely. Carried to perfec- 
tion, this nietliod would give us direct acquaintance with the 
whole of our self, past and present, and a self not consistin*/ 
merely of disjointed states, — the analysis of the self ;is \vc 
habitually know it, — but with a far richer and more varied 
content. According to M. Bergson, such a datum would contain 
our ordinary data, but with all the rest filled in which analysis 
leaves out. 

This view, that it is possible for us to be acquainted with 
data luucli more complete than the ilata of our ordinary 
acquaintance, was reached as follows : — 

It seems cerUiin that our data diller according as we do or 
do not analyse them. What is given before analysis is the 
material which we use in analysis, and is diflerent from our 
datum when the analysis is c*omplet«d. Hefore the analysis 
our datum does not ajijiear to contain i)arts such as arc con- 
tjiiiied in the datum after the analj'sis. 

Now this raises a ditliciilty for the theory which assumes in 
its explanation of the connection of data that all data have 
parts. In spite of ap])earanccs it would nevertheless still be 
perfectly reasonable to suppose* that even iinanalyscd data 
really have parts if it could he shown that ilaia mmt sonieliiiics 
have jjarts which are not perceived. We saw, however, that 
this could not he jiroved unless we assume that all data mvd 
be logical, and there seems no reason to make this assumption: 
indeed, the empirical facts contraiUct it. But if there arc no 
pre-existing parts in the original diitiim, analysis cannot 
discover them. Now if we admit that analysis is not the 
discovery of pre-existing parts, while at the same time insisting 
that an analysis really contains woff than the original (iutuni, 
it is very hard to see the connection between the analysis and 
what is analysed, whert^ the viore comes from which the 
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analysis contains, or why jiarta should suddenly appear. We 
can still say that the original datum and the analysis are 
« correlated,” but this does not throw much light on the 
above ilifliculties, and cannot he considered a very satisfactory 

explanation. 

If, on the other hand, while admitting that there were not 
pre-existing parts in the original datum, we suppose that an 
analysis contains Im and not more than what is analysed, it is 
easy to see how the two are connected and how the analysis 
gets its parts. Suppose what is to he amilysed really is a 
continuous succession not tUvided into logical terms and 
relations (we have seen that our original data do ajipear to be 
<it tliis kind). Suppose analysis consists in Imviufj out some 
of tliis succession. It will follow naturally that what is left, 
the analysis, will be a plurality of terms, distinct because the 
continuous succession which united them has been broken. 
The connection between the datum of analysis and the original 
whole will l>e one of part and whole, with this important 
(liHereiice, that, since the essential difference hetweeii an analysis 
and its original is tliat the analysis contains Im than llie 
original, no amount of analysed parts will ever fully recoiiRtriict 
tile original whole. 

If this be the correct explanation of analysis it will follow 
that we really are always originally acquainted with more 
than the mere analyses to which we usually confine our 
attention. 

Further, we know from exiCTienee that, by an effort, we 
can wicUui the field of our aeqiiain lance to some extent, so 
as to include a longer period <if duration. The data of 
duration with which we thus heeome acquainted may (as 
introspeclioii shows) be either a synthesis or a complex. 
According to jM. Bergson, it would always Ih 3 a synthesis if we 
could succeed in overcoming our natural temlency towards 
s^nalysis. 

w coM mthii the field of our aetiuoiniancc so as to 
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include the whole of duration, and attend to the whole withont 
a'lmlysing it^ we should arrive at the most convpkte hiowkih^ 
possible, and the datum with which we should be acquainted vmbl 
be a synthesis and not a complete. 

This is M. ltergson*s theory of knowledge. 

We may now finally sum up the main arguments on wliic-h 
it is based. 

Kret there is tlie eiuiurieal evhlence. 

We are not acquainted witli data (ionsisting (if distinct 
parts until we have made an analysis; the data which wc 
analyse do not appear to consist of distinct parts. 

The second point is based on the assumption, iiiiide by all 
philosophers, that a simple explanation is more likely to l)e 
true than a complicated one. It deals with analysis. 

If an analysis contains ntor* than what is analysed, 
difficulties of explanation arise whirls are very hard to solve. 
If, on the other hand, an analysis contains than the 
original datum their reliitions to each other arc easy to explain. 
It seems reast)iiable therefore to suiqM)so that analysis leaves 
out some of the original datum. If this be assmncMl it will 
follow that the distinction of parts, productMl by analysis, vill 
be a mark of incuiiqdetcuicss, ami will give knowknlge less 
l)erlect than the datum with \vliirh w«*, were originally 
acquainted before the analysis. 

The next point is empirical again. 

It is a fact that, by an eilbrt of attention, we can onhug^i 
the field of our immediate acquaintance so as to contain in it 
more and more f»f the specious present. Xow whatever is 
contained by an act ot attention in the specious present is 
originally one datum (which may subsc<iuently be analysed 
into a comidex). The first absolute distinction in (nu* 
acquaintance with duration is the distinction Ixjtwecni pist 
and ])rcsent. This is, in fad, the distinction between all that 
we can emliraco in one act of attention, and the rest which 
we cannot retain. The very fact of attending to some ol 
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duration and leaving out the rest constitutes the first analysis 
of perceived duration — our successive acts of attention divide 
onr acquaintance with duration into a series of distinct data, 
jn wliich tliere is an absolute division between past and present. 

If, per impossibik, we could hold the whole of duration in 
one vast act of attention, the distinction between past and 
present would be abolished. We should then liavo the most 
perfect knowledge of duration — the knowledge given by direct 
acquainhincc with the whole of it. Our datum would then no 
longer be analysed, by our need for leaving out, into a series of 
distinct data (objects of successive acts of attention), nothing 
would be left out of this undivided datum of pure duration. 

On analogy with what we know of the content of the 
siHJcious presents with whicdi we are actually acquainted, it 
seems reasonable to sujqiosc that a datum of duration from 
which nothing was left out would no longer be a complex but a 
synthesis. 

Tills is the summary of Kergson's argument to show that 
perfect knowledge (a datum carrying the whole of duration) 
wouhl be, not a complex, hut a synthesis. 

It follows that our original data, even though they may 
thoinselves be ])arts of an analysis of tin! whole datum which 
wniild give perfect knowledge, are less incumiiletc than their 
analyses. The relations between an oiiginal ilatum (which 
ILhcrgsoii calls an intuition) and its analysis are those : We 
can pass from an intuition t«» its analysis by leaving out. 
We can only pass backwards from the incoiiqjlete k]n»wlcdgo 
given by an analysis to the more complete knowledge given in 
the original intuition, if wc alrmUf kiwir tin' nrUjiind from 
wliicli the analysis was derived. If we have once been 
acnuainted with a datum (/.r., had an intiiitiim) our analysis will 
serve to direct our attention to it again — we till in again for 
ourselves what the analysis left out. Ihit if wo have never 

M the intuition no analysis will ever give us iicipinintanee 
with it 
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Ill fj volution GHatHce, p. 342, M. Bergson says — 

“ Xous disious qu*il y a plus , . . dans un devenir que 
les formes traversi'es tour k tour .... La pliilosopliie ijouria 
done, des tenues du premier genre, tii-er ceux du S(?coiid, mais 
non 1)118 du second le premier: e'est du premier (jue la 
speculation devrait partir. Mais rintelligencc* reuverse I’nnbx. 
des deux termes.” 

[“ Wo said that there is more .... in hecoining than in 
the forms through wliich it passes successively 
Philosophy, tlicreforc, could discover terms of the second kind 
from those of the first, but never those of the first from the 
second: speculation should he based on the first. Hut the 
intelligence puts the two terms in the wrong order.’*] 

According to ^I. Bergson, the essential thing in i>luh)soi}hy 
is to make the effort needed to turn our attoiitiou from the 
work of analysis to the original whicli we analyse. lie says in 
the lot rod uc( Ion to ]). lb, “Hero the single aim of 

the philosopher should he to promote a certain effort, which, in 
most men, is usually fettered hy habits t)f mind more useful to 
life.” 

Analysis is the method of science : M. Bergson tliinks 
philosopliy should pi'oeced in a different way. The world of 
onliiiary exjierience has already boon analysed hy our senses 
aiifl tlic natural tendency of the intellect. Science works out 
the connection between llie parts of this analysis. According to 
M. Bergson, the siieeial task of philosophy should he to fix the 
attention on the original datum frmu which that analysis was 
made. 


In IJintuition iihilosophviiir, p. 188, he says : — 

“ 11 n*y aiirait pas place pour deux maiiieres de coniiaitre, 
philosophic et science, si rexperience iie so prdsentait si nous 
sous deux aspects diflereiits, d'uii cote sous forme de fails qui se 
jiixtajiosent a des fails *’ (f.r., as a complex) “ . . . . de 1 autre 
sous forme d'une pduetration reciproque qui est pure clur^e 
. . . a synthesis). 
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[‘^ There would not be room for two ways of knowing 
philesephy and science, if we did not get onr experience under 
t.\vo tliffcrent aspects — on the one hand in the form of events 
ride by other events” (/a, as a complex) “ on 

the oilier haJid in the fonn of a niiUnal ])iinetration which is 
pure iluration . . . . ] 

These “ two kinds of experience ” arc our analysis and the 
orrmial datum which we analyse. Scienci^ is coiiccincd with 
the analysis; jihilosophy, according to M. Bergson, should 
attend to the original. 

It is easy to see that, on this view, analysis takes us further 
and further away from tlie original data of immediate acquaint- 
uuci'. which are the source of all our knowledge. Nevertheless 
till* (lata of analysis an? real knowledge, though less and less 
cuinplete, the further the analysis is pushed. 

The relations between an original datum of immediate 
ac(iuainlanct^ and its various analyses is this. 

If we have (Uice had the accjuainlance (intuition), then, 
given an analysis, we can reconstruct it again by filling in what 
the analysis left out. Intuition is direct and complete know- 
ledge, but it has the disidvantage that it rocpiires a great eilbrt 
of atl(‘ntion, and one \vhich we certainly cannot maintain 
iudefinitely. An analysis is less comidete knowledge, hut it 
lias tlie advantage that it can be preserved without difliciilly 
in words or pictures, and also that it can be communicaled. 
Both the analy.sis and its original are, of course, ecpially real 
data when we are acquainted with ibem. We may, however, 
attend to the analysis only in order to direct our attention, 
by means of it, to an original datum. In this cast^ the analysis 
itself will 1)6 used merely as a symbol of its original. The 
ideal of philosophy would be to maintain constantly an elYort 

attention wliich would contain the whole of duration as its 
datum. If this were possible we should not need to make 
any analyses nor to use them as symbols to restore our original 
data (intuitions), since we should always be directly 
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acquainted with the originals themselves. This is vvhat 
M. Bergson means when he says {Intmhiction to 
p. 79), “ The main object of metaphysics is to do away witij 
symbols.” 

Direct knowledge may be the ideal of philosopliy; in 
practice, however, philosophy cannot ix)ssibly get on without 
the help of constant analysis. It is as much as wc can do to 
make the eflurt needed to get back from the analyses, to whicli 
we usually confine our attention, to our original data, and 
perhaps slightly to enlarge the normal liehl of our acfpiaiiu.- 
ance. But this intuition, even if it is reached, caiinut Ih- 
maintained. The first task of philosophy ]nay be to get tlie 
intuition, the secontl is certainly to catch it and preserve it as 
best we can in an analysis. We can then relax our atteiiliun, 
knowing that, by referring to our analysis, we ourselves at 
least, and pos-i^ildy also anyone else who may have reached the 
same intuition ns we tlid, can get it laick wlien we choose. 

In our original inluition we know our datum directly; tlie 
proc(‘ss of aiialysi.s is the jirocess of iinihMstaiiding what we 
once knew, Acconling as we think, knowing or undorstaiuliiijr 
the more important function, we may regartl tlie original 
intuition or its analy.sis as the ni«»si important part of pliihi- 
sopliy. It is obvious, however, ihal; philosophy must iiiclinle 
both. This raises a very serious tliflicully for pliilosophy. 

AVe have .seen that knowing ainl umlerstandiiig seem to he 
two diirerent wavs of .itteiidinir to data, and our theory has 
been that understanding (analysis) c«»nsiskMl in leaving out 
some of the tu’iginal datum of kiiowleilge. If this theory be 
correct it follows that the.se two ways of alteiidiug will he 
incompatible and cannot be carried on siuccssfiilly l»otIi at 
once. As soon as we begin to analyse we must lose oiir 
original datum. AVheii tlie original is gone our attempted 
analysis bocoiiies prf)gres.sively le.ss and less reliable. Asj 
M. Bergson .says, in licolation CrMfricc, p. 259 : — 

“A vrai dire, lee deux demarches sont de sens controiit'S- 
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le Illume effort par lequel on lie des id&s a des id4es, fait 
ivaiiouir rintuition que les idt?es se propoaaient d eminagasiner. 

philosophe est oblige dabandonner Viiituitiou une fois 
qu’il cii a re^ju 1 elan, et de se tier a lui-meiiie pour continuer 
leiiioiiveinent . . . Par la dialectiqne — qui n*estqu*iine detente 
(if rintuition — bien des accords differents sent possibles, et il 
u’y a pourtant qu’une verite. L'inluition si elle pouvait se 
pioloiiger an dehi dc quelques instants n'Mssurerait pas seule- 
iiieiit Taccord du philosopliu avec sa pro])re pensee, inais encore 
cflui de tons les pliilosnplies entrc oux.” 

[“ To tell the truth, the two operations are contradictor}' : 
tlie very same ellbrt by which we join ideas cme to another 
ilfstroys the intuitinn which those ideas set out to contain. 
The pliih)Sopher is obliged to give up his intuition once he has 
received the impulse tnuii it, and to trust to himself to 
continue the movement . . . lly dialeclii — which is simply 
the relaxation of intuition — many different eimstnictiiuis are 
jiossible, yet there i.s but one truth. If intuition cmild last 
more than a few moments it Wiiuld ensure, nut only the 
internal harmony of each philo.sophy with itself, hut the 
lumuoiiy of all jdtilosophers with one another.”] 

This iiieomjiatildlily of the two acts of attention which 
l»ro(lnced our original data and their analyses is certainly 
{iwkward. We can only gtU over it by .constantly passing 
fvoni tlie one attitude to Uie other, first knowing, then 
analysing, tlien knowing again and correcting our former 
analysis. As M. IJergsuii says ;^in EvohdUn^ p. 250), 

'vhen a pliilo-sopher lias hegun hi.s analysi.s, and .so lost his 
original intuition, hien vite il sent qu'il a peulu pied ; tin 
noiivmu contact devienl neee.'^saire ; il faudra defaire la plus 
grande partie de ce (pt’il a fait ” [“ very soon he feels he has 
lost his footing ; a new contact becomes necessary : he will 
to undo tlie best part of what 1 h» 1ms done.”], 
bo, then, our knowledge advances by alternate acts of 
i*ttuitiou and analysis. Philosophy cannot dispense with 
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either. But analysis by itself, though it is useful practically 
and is the perfect method for science, which deals with the 
ready-made analysis of our ordinary experience, is no 
speculatively. Analysis is essential in pliilosophy to eiiahio 
us to fix our intuitions, so that by using their analyses as 
symbols we can recall them at will and examine thoni at our 
leisure, but it is useful only, like the rungs of a la(hU?r, to 
mount on in order to obtain a wider and wider view. The 
tiling of vital importance for philosophy, frcim which the 
whole of its complex working out (/.c., its analysis) deponds, is 
the ettbrt of attention, the inverse of analysis, by which we 
widen, instead of narrowing, the field of our ac(piaintancc so 
that it contains more and not less than \vas originally given. 

We saw that such an attempt was not hopeless, nor even 
(if our account of analysis is correct) at all incoiLsistent with 
our ordinary experience. We onlinarily attend to analyses, 
but in order to get an analysis wc? must once have known the 
original. If an analysis contains less tlian its original, then 
our onliiiary expe4,’ieiice is more limited tliaij it ptsMl he. 

By attending!* differently we could at .le/^st get back to 
direct acquaintance with this wider knowledge which we must 
once have had, and, further; we know by expiuaence that I he 
limits of the object of <»ur direct accpiaiiitaiice an* not 
alwolutely fixed. It is not incredible that we could widen 
them so as to be acquainted >vith very miicli more than those 
data to which our accpniiiitiUice is ordinarily confined. It 
would he wonderful and it is not impossible. The only way 
to know whethei- it can he <lone is to try. 

“Entrez dams Icaii, et, quand voiis .«{auivz nager, vans 
comprendrez qiu? la mecaiiisme de la natation sc rattache a 
celui de la marclie. Le premier prolonge le .second, inais Ic 
secoml no vous cut pas iiitroduit dans le premier. Aiiisi \ous 
poiirrez siaSculcr aiis.si intellegirnment quo vous voudiez sur le 
mccanisme de Tin tell igence, vous n’arrivrcz jamais a Ic depasser 
.... II faiit brusque les clioscs, et, pir uiie acte de volont , 
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jonsser I’intelligeuce hors de ohez CrMncc, 

[« rlungo into the water, and, when you know how to swim, 
you will understand that the action of swimming is connected 
with that of walking. The first is a continiiatiou of the second, 
but the second could not have taught you how to do the first. 
So you can speculate as wisely as you like on the structure of 
the intellect, that will never get you beyond it ... . You 
must take the matter into your own liaiids, and, by an act of 
will, shake the intellect out of its habitual routine.”] 
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XI.— SOME THEORIES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

By Dr. F. Aveling. 

Thkiie is perhaps no topic with regard to which moi'e disagree- 
ment obtains between pliilosophers than that of theory of 
knowledge. So voluminous a literature, treating its problems 
from different points of view and with apimrently irreconcilable 
results, has grown up that the task of dealing with it lias 
become almost as great as that of dealing with the cpiestions 
with which it is concerned. I sliall, therefore, not attemiitat 
present to do more than submit a certain number of issues, 
which a[)pear to me to be of interest, for discussion — and this 
in a necessarily rather sketchy and general way. In ti-catiug 
the subject, however, I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to a work of remarkable analytic power by the Rev. licslie 
J. Walker, S.J.,* of much of whicli I shall make use, ami the 
general division of which I shall follow in the present paper. 

Notwithstanding the disagreement of more or less philo- 
sophically complete systems on the point, that theory of 
knowledge would seem to have the best claim to geneml 
acceptance on tlic part of the philosopher as well as of the 
layman, which is least unlike the ordinary unreflecting Eealism 
of mankind. We wish to find our common beliefs justified and 
our convictions established beyond all possibility of criticism. 
We begin the practical business of life equipped with a certain 
amount of knowledge gained by tradition and personal observa- 
tion. We are personally acquainted with what we call “ facts ” ; 
we have knowledge concerning them ; we are also in possession 
of a number of ideal “ truths ” by means of which we are able 


* Theories of Knowledge^ TjonguiauH, Graen, and Co., 1910. 
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to <leal with our facts mentally, and so, in our consequent 
action, to modify our environment, at least to some extent, in 
with our preconceived ends. Our knowledge, we 
find, of practical service to us. But when we begin to 
examine it critically, problems emerge in its regard, any solution 
of which must to some extent modify our previous naive 
oul.h»“k. Provided always that the tlieory advanced be based 
npdii indubitable fact, take account of the necessary conditions 
of knowledge, bring general coherence to tliouglit, and justify 
the certainty with wliich we hold at least some jjropositions, 
the degree of this modification of outlook will be the measure 
of tlie claim to acceptance on the part of the theory in (|uestion. 
The fact that many pliilosopliers at the present time are 
reasserting, in one form or another, the doctrines of Uealisni and 
are gaining an increasing following, is indicative of the justice of 
tilt? fbrt.'going statement. In England and abroad a strong 
current of Ihouglit, divergent both from the speculations and 
(levelopineiits of Idealism on the one hand and of Empiricism 
on the other, is making itself felt. The Kealisms which 
cuiistitiitc it claim to fulfil the conditions indispensable for a 
vjiliil theory of knowledge. If their claim be substantiated, 
we have a i-easoii wliy they — or one of them — should be 
acce])tcd. 

But there is a further and a better reason than the desire 
to have our original beliefs and convictions with regard to 
reality upheld for the present recrudescence of realistic theories 
ot knowledge. These form a moment in an ideological succession 
which goes back, through Pragmatism and Theory of the 
Absolute, to Criticism. Bi'causo of its inherent weakness and 
the overweighted metaphysical superstructure of the fully 
devclopeil forms of Idealism, some protest was bound to make 
Itself heard. The protest was a revolt; and the revolt took 
shape in Pragmatism. Here, then, were two systems, two 
apparently irreconcilable systems, in presence aiul abrupt 
conflict. The Pragmatist could accuse the Tlieorician of the 

U 
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Absolute of neglecting facts and spinning webs of unsupported 
metaphysic, “ Fine as a skein of the casuist Escobar s worked on 
the bones of a lie ” — “An Absolute which is a higher synthesis 
of God and the devil.” And the Absolute Idealist had eveiy 
right to retort that facts alone lead nowhere, nor can lead 
anywhere ; that the theory of the Absolute is coherent witliia 
itself ; and that, after all, only thcorjf is required or in question. 
Amid the clash and wordy conilict of the two systems Jieo- 
Itealism has arisen. I do not wish to be understood to s<‘iy tliat 
neo-Kealism is consciously or otherwise dc favto the derivative 
of Absolutism and Fragiiiatisni ; for it seems to me that the 
roots of Eoalisni strike deei)er — and must strike deeper — than 
either. And, moreover, Eealisin can boast a long and eminently 
respectable history ; it has not been without its exponents for 
many centuries. But it does appear that philosophers must 
have been profoundly dissatisfied with the current systems—. 
with the Philosopliy of the Absolute because of its detachment 
and isolation from human knowledge and interests; with 
Pragmatism still more on account of its loose and almost 
misleading terminology, and the vaguely defined i)08itions it 
defends; and witli both because of a certain apjiearaiice of 
artificiality and elusiveness, amid which the huiiuiii mind seems 
to labour towards a grasp of something tangible, only to iiml 
itself perpetually thwarted by the lack of liiiality which 
characterises both systems alike. Some system of Kealism is 
the inevitable result of such dissatis taction.* Several have been 
provided which — since they do not in all things agree with the 
old — I have called neo-Healisnis. 

Up to the present point 1 Iiavc spoken as though only 
three systems were to be consideretl; and it might be objected 
that in reality there is a veiy considerable number, each of 
which ought to be taken into account. I sluill justify 

♦ Cf. Dawes Hicks, “ A])f)earjince and Iteal Existence,” rroc. ArUt- 
Soc., 1913-14, p. 1. 
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procedure, for the purposes at any rate of the present paper, 
),y pointing to the fact that amidst the great variety of views 
held and difference of methods of treatment adopted by idealist 
writers, there is a not inconsiderable number of common 
threads running through the philosophy of each, which would 
warrant us in considering all to be of the same fabric. Like 
the cathedrals of the Middle Ages, which display so great an 
elaboration of individually characteristic detail, yet conform 
to ii common structural plan, the idealistic presentations of 
theory of knowledge differ one from the other, only to 
eni])hasise the community of principles which they all embody. 

The aprioristic and constructive nature of mind, for 
example, is insisted on throughout, as well as is the principle 
of imiiianence, each of which, together with the notion of 
identity of ground amidst structural difference, is borrowed 
from the philosophy of Kant. The principle of the identity 
of Being and Thought, as well as the conception of liigher 
syntlicses in whicli the apparent contradictions of thesis and 
antithesis are ultimately removed, are commonplaces of the 
forms of Tdoalism under consideration ; and these have their 
origin in an ideoh>gical development tracing itself back to the 
same source. These common principles seem to afford sufficient 
ground to justify us in ignoring the minor differences, and 
grouping the Idealisms together as a typical class. 

Tli(i same possibility of grouping together the different 
presentations of rragmtitism is apparent, and possibly in an 
even more obvious way. The notion of Truth in the making, 
first pustulated and then verified in its practical application to 
the plastic material of experience ; growing and developing in 
its individual and social environment ; voluntiiristic rather 
tbau intellectualistie, and thus corresponding rather to the 
purposive character of physical life than to its theoretical 
character, yet never reaching an absolute verification ; these, 
together with a decided tendency towards (when not an actual 
assertion of) tlie doctrine that Reality is the same thing as 
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Experience, are the dominant notes of the various forms of 
rragiuatiam. 

Part L 

In this paper I do not intend to ti'eat of the doctrines of 
the two widely divergent schools to which I have just alluded 
in any detail. It would, as I have hinted, bo iiii])ossil)l(i to do 
this ill any sense critically or adequately; and it is not 
necessary for niy purpose. I propose, however, to uiidoiline 
and to oiler brief criticism of one or two of what seem to nio 
to be the more salient and characteristic features of both 
theories; for it must not be lost sight of that we are con- 
sidering lliese phiIo 80 j)hic systems in so far only as they 
profess to be theories of knowledge. Now tlieory is nothing 
more than an attempt, more or loss complete, more or less 
cumbrous, possibly, to account for fact; and the fact is of 
primary and essential importance. 

What is the fact which theory of knowledge seeks to 
explain ? 

The fact, doubtless, of knowledge. 

The first duty, then, of the philosoplier, in setting out to 
construct a theory of knowledge, will lie to e-\aniiiie very 
carefully and to state very exactly what kriowl(?clge is. 

Even in this initial task not all philosophers seem to have 
succeeded in reaching a common agreement. As a matter of 
fact, many would substitute “ the data of experience ” for 
“knowledge” in this connection, and say tliat the former are 
the grounds upon which theory of knowledge is to be built up. 
It might be argued that the data of experience, considered as 
such, and knowledge are by no means identical, unless exjicri- 
ence be understood in its strictly classical sense, wliich is not 
usually the case ; for static mental states, as pleasure or pain, 
are experiences, but they do not appear to bo knowledge. 
They may of course become objects of knowledge, but tlioy are 
not necessarily knowledge as they are experienced or lived. 
Moreover, simple apprehension, qua would seem ratlicr to 
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provide material for knowledge than knowledge itself — except 
in so far as implicit knowledge is contained in apprehension 
(as, indeed, it may also be contained in experiences such as 
those of pleasure or pain). 

Such considerations, however, would seem not to be alto- 
gether supported by fact; for any change in object of con- 
sciousness, and pi’obably also in state of consciousness, appears 
to he immediately classed in some way or another. Ts it 
possible to discriminate the event from the classing ? It would 
seem that it is not so in regard, at any rate, to normal adult 
consciousness. The data of experience, then, would appear to 
be of tlie nature of an abstraction practised upon the (U facto 
given object. We may, however, provisionally at any rate, 
accept the other view, and allow “ the data of experience ” 
right of citizenship as “ knowledge.” But at once the further 
question arises : What are the data of experience ? Are they 
the data of my experience or of pure experience — data 
alfoixled by that finite centre of experience which is “ myself ” ; 
or of some further abstraction practised upon this ; or of the 
totality of sentient exi)erience of the Absolute? Absolutism 
and Pragmatism hero enter into contact — and almost friendly 
contact. For Pragmatism is mucli concerned with pure expe- 
I'ieiice as the starting point of knowledge; while Absulutism 
and its kindred systems look backwards to an Indifierenz- 
Piinkt, an impersonal consciousness, or a general sentient 
expeiience. 

But, we may enipiire, is a const rurlive prt)cess from the 
starting-point of pure experience possil)le ? And, again, is tlie 
Jead level of impersonality of the ultimate consciousness a 
valid conclusion, or even a tenable theory ? 

An aHiriuative answer to tlie first question may be met 
'vith the criticism that the important and significant datum of 
experience — the distinction of object and subject — which is de 
JuHo given — is neglected and prescindeil from. 

^^f pure experience I have no experience; and though 
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I may be able, by abstraction from my experience, to construct 
a pure one, I have no possible moans of ascertaining whether 
my construction is representative or not. For pure ex{)erieiice 
might conceivably contain the very distinction wliich I arbi- 
trarily, and in obedience to theory, deny of it. It must not U? 
forgotten that the denial is a purely theoretical one. Pure 
experience, as " the starting point and final touchstone of all 
our theories about r(?ality”* is an ic about which nolwily 
directly knows anytliing, or in any sense, save as an abstraction 
practised rightly or wrongly upon what we do, as a matter of 
fact, experience. 

Pure experience, as a conclusion drawn with much meta- 
physical subtlety from the premisses of experience, is another 
matter. But it presents no less serious a ditliculty for tin* 
Absolute Idealist. For if the Cosmos is in reality one and 
unique, how can a limitation of the individual consciousness 
by an “other” possibly come about? And if the distinction 
emei^o within the mind itself, why shouhl it so emeige ? Xo 
answer has as yet been forthcoming from the Theoricians— 
possibly because no real or plausible answer cun be given. We 
are left, llicn, witli the experience of the individual, as it 
actually occurs, as the data upon which our theory of know- 
ledge is to be built ; and in that experience tlie distinction of 
subject and object is given. The Pragmatist has no right to 
ignore it, and the Idealist, if he comes to t he conclusion that 
the distinction is ultimately invalid for thought and reality, 
must explain satisfactorily the fact that dr fado it occurs in 
experience. 

The Realist frankly admits it and builds ui)Oii it. As 
Professor Alexander maintains, “ the starting point (of Realism) 
is the analysis of an act of cognition into an act of iniiul, its 
independent object, and their compreseiice.”f 

* Schilloi', fitudm in Jlunmnum^ p. 187. Ho is not here speakiug of 
“ pure experience” but of “ primaiy reality.” 

t “The Basis of Bealisin,” BritM Academy^ January 28, 19U. 
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The further question for the Scalist is this : Is the subject 
^ well as the object given as intuited reality ? So far as the 
object is concerned, Lossky provides us with an answer not 
dissimilar to Alexander’s.* “A mental state can .... te 
analysed as follows : The fact of Ijeing conscious must involve 
at least three elements ; (1) the self; (2) the content (a 
‘something’); (3) a relation of ‘ having ’ between the self and 
the content. On the ground of this relation it may be said that 
the self is that which is conscious and the content is that which 
it is conscious of. . . . Xo rational grounds can be adduced to 
prove that that of which we are aware, z.e., the contents of 
consciousness, must needs be mental states of the conscious 
individual. So far as one can see there is nothing but tradition 
and ])rcjudice to prevent us from admitting that a ])bysical fact 
fnrmiiig iMirt of the external world may, while 1 concentrate my 
attention ui)on it, enter the domain of my consciousness.” So 
also Professor Dawes Hicks, in a pai)er communicated to this 
Society,! after a careful analysis of the ]»osition taken up by 
Mr. liertrand Iviissell, concludos that In the ]»resence of 
a tabic, 1 am not immaUafrhf aware of patch's of colour, or 
ai»pearaiices of sliininess, of smoothness, of an oblong sliape, and 
the rest. What I am ihiiaaliatclif aware of is a single solid 
object. If, then, the term ‘ immediate ’ be used in reference to 
our mature exjiericnce, it is of ihiiais that we are immediately 
aware, whilst presentations as such are not immediately known 
by us.” Intuition of object indeiKUulent of mind as reality 
known is thus asserted as a fact of cMmsciousness. 

Put is tlie otlier term of tlic relation also intuited in the 
act of cognition, or is it only inferred or supposed ? 

It would seem to be evident that the subject term is given 
intuitively in reflection (memory), as was notetl by St. Thomas. 
Truth, he points out, is known by the understanding in 


* ‘‘Intuitionalism," Proc. Amt. Soc., 1913-14, p. 127. 

'' “Appearance and Real Existence/' Pro:. Amt. 1913-14, p. 35. 
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reflection.* * * § The mind knows, or is acquainted with, its own 
act in intro(retru)spectioii. It intuits subject and object in 
their cognitive relation. Upon this fact of introspection 
St. Thomas bases his further theoretical considerations. Tlie 
proportion in which truth consists can only be known wlien 
the cliaracter of the act of understanding is known; and 
the knowledge of this depends, in its turn, upon the further 
knowledge of the nature of the understanding itself.f 

But St. Thomas seems to go further than this and to assert 
that the mind intuits itself directly in every act of appre- 
hending an object. It does not know itself through its essence 
but through its act. And it knows itself in act in a twofold 
way. In every one of its acts it apprehends, or intuits itself, 
as an individual — merely as an x “ minding ” hie ct nunc. But 
it also knows its own essence, or nature, by reflecting upon 
the character of its acts. In the first ease, to have knowledge 
of itself as an x minding, “sufBcit ipsa mentis proeseiitia.” 
But diligent and subtle examination of the character of its 
various acts is necessary before it can itself be characterised.*’! 
A further distinction§ is made affecting the “ priority ” of 

* De V(ritate^ Q. I, a 9. Secuudum cpiofl intullt‘ctu.s retlectitiir nupui 
actum Hiiiitu, non solum ficcuiidum qur>d co^rnoscit octiiiii siiuin, Kod 
secundum qiuxl cognnscit pro^Kirtionem ejus ad rem. 

t Ihid. Quod quidem cogiiosci non ])ote8t nisi t.'ognita iiatiiiii ipsiiw 
actus ; quse cogno.sci non ])ote8t nisi cognoscatur natiirn priiicipil iu-tivi, 
quod est ipse intellcctus ; unde sccunduiu h(»c cognoscit veritaleiii 
iiitellcctus quod supra &ei])suni raflectitur. 

t Smaiia Theologica, Para la, Q. LXXXVll, a 1, c. Non eniiii iier 
essentiam siiain sod per actum siiutii, se cognoscit iiitcllectiis noster : ft 
hoc duplieitcr : uno quidem modo particulariter, secundum quod iSocrates 
vel Plato percipit se habere aniinam intellcctivam ex hoc quod pcr<*ii”^ ^ 
intelligei-e. Alio inodo in univeraali, secundum qind naturaiii luiiiuinjc 
menths ex actu iiitellectus consideratiius. Est autem differentia inter liJW 
dims cugnitiones. Nam ad primani cognitionem de mente 
Kiiflicit ijwa mentis priesentia, cpias est pnneipium actus?, ex 
l^ercipit sei])sam ; et ider) dicitur se cognosccre j)er suaiu pi iesciitiani. 
Sed ad secundum cognitionem de nicnte habeiidam non su (licit ejus 
prsesentia, sed itKiuiritur diligens et suhtilis inquisitio. 

§ IhuL^aZ. Est autem .... intellectus humauus, qui nec est suum 
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kiiowledgo of object and subject. Knowledge of the former is 
prior to that of the latter; but it may be maintained that this 
is ii logical priority, and that de facto the intuition of both 
may be really simultaneous. And indeed it is a question 
rather to be determined by fact than by theory as to the 
nature of cognition. For Aquinas, the human mind could not 
intuit itself (even as an ,0 “ minding ”) until it was “ in act ” ; 
and its act could only be brought about in its information by 
an intellectual determinant ; just as the senses, by means of 
which consciousness becomes aware of the misibilia — qualities 
and individuals — require sensorial determinants to actuate 
them. 

The point is that the mind is directly aware of itself in its 
acts as an x, the nature of which remains to be determined by a 
diligent and subtle examination of the various acts of which 
it I’eiiiembers the performance. 

So far we have examined the main psychological data 
available for a theory of knowledge. We have seen that the 
Idealist can give no account of the datum of con.sciousness — 
distinction of object and subject— which obtrudes itself upon 
his metaphysical speculations at their culminating point ; and 
that the tendency of tlie Pragmatist to begin his theory of 
knowledge with pure experience is arbitrary and unwarranted. 
Wc have taken little account of the Tntellectualism which is 
a decided characteristic of Absolutism, and as little of the 
Voluntarism upon which Pragmatism lays such stress. But 
it will bo clear from the observation at the close of tlio last 
paragraph that Thomistie Kealism, at any rate, while it 
analyses and accepts the immediate datum (subject-object 
distinction) of consciousness, and although it may in 

aitellijfert?, ncc* sui intclligcre est t»bjeotuin piimiiin ipsins ejus ossentiw, 
alkpiul cxtriiiscciiin, sciliovt imtuni iii:itori:ili.*« roi. Kt id quod 
priiuo coguoBcitur ah intelloctu Inuiiano, est hiijusiiiodi objcctuiu ; et 
scaindayio cognoscitur ipso actus cpio cognoscitiir ; et ]iei' actum 

®ognoscitur ipae intellectiis, ciijus est perfectio ipsuni intelligcre. 
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consequence look as if it were purely Intellectualistic, also 
admits to the full all the claims of other data of consciousness 
(such as those of will) to an adequate representation. 

A further interesting tendency towards thesis and antithesis 
of Absolutism and Pragmatism, not unconnected with that to 
which attention has just been directed, is that of the character of 
the knowledge whicli the former system ultimately sets forth as 
reality, and the character of the knowledge Pragmatism asserts 
to be the only possible — the knowledge of facts. The former 
presents knowledge (or Ileality, for it amounts to tlie same 
thing) as a complete whole, integrated of the partial relations 
which have their reality, such as it is, only in, and in relation 
to, the whole. Such knowledge is changeless and absolute, for 
it is the knowledge of the Absolute. The latter system eschews 
metaphysic and turns to i^sychology. It finds a stream of 
consciousness, a succession of exj^eriences, a world of change; 
and it concludes that knowledge is ever in the making, by way 
of the verification of postulates. The former system emphasises 
a point- which seems to be a characteristic of certain data of 
consciousness — the eternal, immutable and universal notes 
which are connected with the concepts. The latter insists ui)nn 
another point whicJi seems equally to be a characteristic of 
certain other data of consciousness, viz.; the temporal, changeable 
and individual notes which are connected with concrete objects. 
In the one wo have the notion of Parmenides as a motif; in the 
other that of Heraclitus. As applied to tlie same reals ” in 
the same way and without distinction, it would seem impossible 
that both characters or forms of knowledge should be true ; and 
either, or both, might be false. Put as applied to dilFereiit 
“ reals,” or to the same reals in a different way, both notions 
might, obviously, be true, liealism makes the distinction that 
the same “ real ” may be viewed in different aspects ; tas a 
concrete individual sensibly intuited, hw et nunc (in which case 
the Pragmatic notion applies), and as an intelligible “ real fro® 
which the individualising notes are abstracted, ahstraction^ 
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^Istwtiva^ by ineanR of a psychical mechanism which enters 
into theory in the Aristotelico-Thomi^tic system as a meta- 
physical (or trans-experiniental) condition of knowledge. Thus 
both points, apparently irreconcilable and leading to diametri- 
cally opposed results in theory, when emphasised in isolation, are 
really conciliable in Kealism. There are stable grounds within 
the flux, essentially fixed types discoverable amidst innumerable 
variations, if once a distinction between sense and understanding 
be allowed. 

Theory, I may reiterate, is useil to explain and reconcile 
facts — sometimes apparently contradict* >ry facts: but theory 
should attempt to take account of all the facts. Idealism does 
not account satisfactorily for the transient and contingent, 
whether this be real object or merely ideal content. Pragma- 
tisia fails to reckon successfully with the universal ami necessary. 
Keuliaiu can liml a way to l•cconeile Ijoth in a syntliesis, which 
—though confessedly theoretical — does take account of all the 
facts, and give some explanation of them. 

Taut II. 

We i)ass now to a second consideration ii*) less important than 
onr previous **xaminatioii *)f knowledge. If a careful examination 
of knowle*lge — or experience — is a necessary preliminary to the 
construction of any theory of kin)wledge, it is no loss important, 
once the crude facts of knowlcilge have been ascertained, to 
discuss tlie ontological conditions in .acconhince with which such 
facts are Here we obviously juiss im from fact to tlie 

region of theory ; and any theory will siilfice — at any rate 
provisionally — which a*le*iuately expIaiiKS the facts. 

lu this piragraph, in respect of Inith Absolute Idealism and 
^^J’agunitisni, we at once emujunter diniculties. The knowledge 
wliioh we seek tlie conditions must obviously be that 
knowledge of which we have already investigated several, at 
of the facts. And, as we have seen, this is human 
knowledge. But the particular line of ideology that has 
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developed from Kant, through Fichte and Hegel, to more rt-oent 
pronounced forms of Absolutism, substitutes a meta])liysic of 
knowledge (or reality) for an examination of the conditions iu 
which human knowledge is possible. The Absolute, ainl the 
Absolute alone, is truly i*cal; and tlie knowledge of the 
Absolute can be the only truly real knowledge. This may or 
may not be true, as a fact. The Absolute alone can know it, if 
the Absolute possess consciousness. But, if it be true, it would 
appear that the only data of knowledge which can with 
certainty be accepted as a starting point for theory turn out in 
the end to be worthless ; and the whole elaborate superstructure 
which was raised upon them is left with no foundation at all. 

For notions derived in the first instance from Iiuiiiaii 
experience — such as those of the immanence of knowledge, 
unity amid diflerence, and the like — are transferred ami applied 
to the Absolute. The consequence of such transference is that 
immanence, unity, etc., are really applicable to the Absolute 
alone. The human mind becomes no more than a moment, or 
finite centre of experience of the Absolute. It, with all that it 
is or has, is then in some sense immanent and a related put of 
the Absolute unity ; and that is to say, it has ceas(?d tu bo an 
individual mind at all — at any rate, iu the ordinary soiiso of the 
term “ individual.” “ Hence the datji upon which th(3 doctrine 
of immanence was based (viz., that the ideas of each one of us 
are immaiient within our own minds) have been cut away 
beneath our feet and the concept of Immanence thereby 
rendered invalid.”* 

But the main point is : what aro the conditions oI‘ reality 
for Absolutism iu which human knowledge is possilile ? 
Briefly, that there sliall be an Absolute in which all Iriiih 
and reality are identified, and that, in some fashion unexplained, 
the “ eternal intelligence .... partially and gradually ropro- 
duce.s itself iu nature and in us ” ; or that iu the Absolute arc 


* Walker, T/ieones of K/wiele(/ff*>j\h 293. 
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^.ecoiiciled the contradictions which certainly appear in the 
fiiiibc centres in a way of which no one can know anything. 

this is very unsatisfactory — perhaps the most unaatis- 
focloi-y i)oint about tlie various forms of Absolutism. For 
the theory of tlie Absolute sets out, at least, with the intention 
of explaining facts — the facts of exi)erience. J3ut it loses 
itself in a spider-web of theorising (mainly on relations) which 
ol)scures — where it does not denaturise — by metai)hysical 
tMHislructions, the facts to he explained. I am not quarrelling 
witli inetapliysic. Aletaphysical spidisr-webs arc useful, hut 
only when they arc able to catcli the flies of fact and fix eacli 
ill its appro])riate place within the web. The web of 
Absolutism seems powerless to achieve the end for which it 
was sjum. 

On the other hand Pragmatism, as metaphysical theory 
accounting for the i)ossibility of human knowledge, seems to 
havo as little to recommend it as has Absolutism. It makes 
a claiiu—ahvays tacit, and sometimes overt — not to be meta- 
physical in character ; but it would certainly seem to be true 
that some ontological conditions are necessarily involved in a 
quest as to the possibility of the fact of knowledge. The 
most evident ontological phases of Pragmatism — and such are 
fuuiij in Pragmatic writings — may be said to consist in the 
tendency to regard human knowledge as a falsification of 
“pure” experience, together with the thesis that we make 
mlity by “ knowing ” and know it by the way of “ postulation.” 

l>ut who are we, the possessors of human knowledge, in 
this system? Professor James, who is a spokesman of the 
Prai^matic school, while admitting a jilurality of minds which 
tnnw a world coininon to them all, seems to take away with 
wic hand what ho oflers with the other ; for his theory of the 
as a collection of phenomena, taking each other over as 
^bey succeed one to another in the stream of consciousness, 
IS one which really robs " mind ” of both coiilinuity and unity. 

has not been sliown, nor does it seem possible to sliow, 
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how the knowledge or experience we possess comes to be 
differentiated from the pure exiMsrieiice from which it is 
supposed to arise, nor liow such notions as the unity and 
continuity of the ground of manifold conscious processes are 
formed : and 1 cannot see that James’s theory helps us 
Indeed it would appear, on this count at least, that human 
experience could not be at all, or ever come to be ; since no 
valid reason is assigned for the eruption of spots of personal 
consciousness upon the dead level of juire exj)erience. And 
if we are referred back to the tluiory that reality is the result 
of knowing, and that knowledge consists in the verilicatiuii of 
postulates, we seem to be still in the V ; for how is it 
possible ever to begin a process of postulation at all ? l\)stula- 
tioii must presu|)post^ stuiiething for the sake of which the 
postulate is framed — no less than a something which 
postulates — yet knowing seems clearly to ho a ]>resiipi)osition 
of reality (as it is of truth) in this system. 

We turn next to IJealisni, in all forms of which the suhject- 
objeet distinction is admitted as an immediate result of 
analysis of nientiil states. There is a “sc?lf,” a "somctliin*',” 
and a relation between them — a relation of "episteiiudogical 
co-ordination,” or " ccmipresence,” of knowing ami bciii}' 
known, which is a resultant of the activity of atlciilion. For 
Losskv the “epistemological co-ordination” is non-eausal in 
character. It is simj)ly the contemidalion of reality from 
which knowledge — “a process of diflerentiation of the real by 
means of comparison "—arises. Here there are two probhMiis— 
the “having” or “giving” of reality in acts of simple appre- 
hension; and the building up of systems of knowledge by 
means of the analytic and synthetic powers of mind. Kealisls 
bold that the latter process does not disKgure or deiiaturise 
reality, since both analysis and synthesis are regulated by the 
objective evidence of reality itself. As Loasky says, ‘ the 
criterion of truth .... is the presence in knowledge ef the 
reality we are striving to know.” This, however, belongs moi® 
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properly to a eubsequent paragraph in which truth will be 
considered. We are here concerned rather with the former 
problem in so far as ontological conditions of the relation of 
“knowing” are involved. What must be the character of the 
kiiower (or “ self ”) and of the known in order that knowledge 
slioiild be possible ? With regard to this problem the scholastic 
analysis seems to me to ho the most adequate to explain the 
facts. It is, of course, only a part of a complete and inte- 
grated system of philosophy, which must sufler, to some extent 
at least, when taken in isolation from its context. Still it is 
worth while to outline it — even in such isolation — in the 
present paper. 

The ontological conditions reejuired are, in the first place, 
that “ self” and “ things ” should be ; and that “ things ” should be 
kiiowable; be capable of entering into the structure of 
cu-ordinated knowledge, lint this inqdies both analysis and 
classillcation ; hence “ things ” must be analysable. They must 
he such that differcuces exist (and can bo known) in the radical 
unity of their natures. They must be constituted of matter 
and farm, taken at least in tlie broad sense as a basis of classi- 
fication — of (juality, in which respect they arc similar, and 
quantity, in which they are different. And this implies their 
independence, as individual “things,” in a systematic universe. 
Further the rational system of the Cosmos itself, no less than 
the essential comi)o.sition of all that enters into it, necessitates 
a further and more fundamental explanation of its own ]>ossi- 
Wlity, as well as of the possibility of knowledge. Some 
further ground, as source, must he assigned for the C(»smos, 
such as it is here considered. For the characters of “ finite ” 
tilings make it appear impossible that they should he their own 
groiuid or that their sum total should constitute the ground of 
«-ny one of them. Their coiitiiigcncc is a reason for asserting a 
noii-contingeiit hut a necessary being, as ground both imma- 
iient and transcendent of the Cosmos. And this, while it may 
here be said to be a theory not entirely devoid of difticultj% 
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serves further to explain the apparent rationality of plan of tlie 
Cosmos, the purposive teleology of “ things " as expressed in 
the laws of Nature, and the possibility of liumaii knowledge of 
them. 

But there seems to be a further ontological condition (,i‘ 
knowledge on the part of the “things” known; and that is 
that the things ” themselves should exhibit such distinctions 
as render kiuuvledgc, as co-ordinated and systematised, ])ossible ; 
ft»r knowledge, to be of any value, must in some sense eon form 
to reality, even if “ conformity” turn out to be an tw post fado 
discriiiiiiiation of two aspects of identity. Now systematised 
knowledge consists mainly of judgments; and in these we 
find both concrete individuals and iiiiiversa)s. The problem of 
the leality of the iniiversals is thus raised ; a problem than 
which, both on account of its historical development and its 
central position in philosophy, there is none more important. 
Thoiiiistic realism solves this problem by lh(5 theory of the 
psycliical niechanism known as the inldhvhm m/ais ; Uii it 
also has its counter theory as to the physical object known. 
Stress is generally lai<l ujmju the psychical side of cognition in 
scholastic expositions. It is, however, none the less important 
to liiiiiduisise the objective side. The “ thing ” as soon as it 
is discrimateil at all (even confusedly as a mere vague ” entity ”) 
is discriminated with all the character of being. It is one and 
iiidividiuil. But it is more than this; for in the being of tlie 
individual here and now singled out and sensibly apprehended 
there is the material incarnation (to use a metaphorical 
expression) of tlio abstract concept. The ideal is concretised 
in the real, the abstract in the concrete, tlio (potential) uiiivereal 
ill tlie individual. And this ajiplies in the case of the 
substance or nature of the “ thing ” discriminated, as well as 
in the case of its attributes. The universal is thus real, not 
as a falsification of, or mental construction from, the individual, 
hut as a valid aspect of it as it actually exists in rcalit). 
Thus a man, Peter, for example, is (and is known as) 
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rich and full of as yet undiscriminated possibilities for know- 
ledge, as corporeal entity, organic, living, rational, etc. ; as tall, 
or white, or learned, etc., and, finally, as Peter himself, in whom 
the various real aspects liavc been successively analysed and 
rc-syntliesised within knowledge. They liave been sensibly, or 
intellectually, intuited in the real oljject — the vague and before 
uiidiflerentiatcd hoc aliqiM of scholastics. 

With regard to “things** knowahle, we have lastly to 
enquire as to how tliey become known ? By a strictly non- 
causal “ epistemological co-ordination,** or by causal action ? 
Here we are led from “things** to “ things** and “self,** and so 
on to the ontological conditions of knowledge us aflecting the 
kiiowcr. 

The scholastic holds that the relation at the basis of 
coginti*)n is not imucly static but the result of a joint activity 
on the part hotli of the known and the knower. In fact, he 
conceives all his “substances** as active, each on a line of 
iiniuaneiit teleology ; and ho uses the term “ natures *’ for them 
us so conceived. But it should not be thought that the causal 
relation of “ things ** and “ self ” in knowledge is considered to 
be iinivocal with that of “ tiling ** and “ thing ** in relations of 
yuirely physical causality. Intentional causality miiy be quite 
consistent with the nature of the “tiling** known, considered 
as ail activity ; and with the knower, considered as modified 
by its action. The very word intent ioiuili% as applied to the 
modifications of iiiiiul in its acts of knowledge, is intended to 
Hafeguard the radical distinction that must be made in the 
concept of causality when ajiplied in the two cases. And 
because of tliis distinction and its implications I am inclined 
to think that “epistemological co-ordination** and “coni- 
presenco ** are not so unlike the scholastic notion of causality 
Hi knowledge as would at first sight appear, since it is quite 
certain that physical eiliciciit causality and the causality of 
physical objects in the processes of cognition are not univoeally 
hut analogically maintained in the older form of Kealism. 

X 
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We pass now from the objective to the subjective ontological 
conditions of knowledge. What is presupposed, as far as the 
kiiower is concerned, in the fact of knowing? First of all 
that the knower shall be a substantial unity; and this not 
only on account of the general metaphysical doctrine that 
whatever is is one, hut further on account of the special ami 
psychological datum that all forms and kinds of knowledge 
“ belong ” to the one individual which experiences and knows. 
Hence, though “ sensible ” knowledge is validly distinguished 
from intellectual, or conceptual, knowledge, both forms are 
asserted to be the knowledge of one an I t\io mme individual 
knower. Senses and understanding alike are thus conceived as 
no more than faculties — or “powers ” — of the kuower, by nieans 
of which he apprehends the knowahlo in different ways 
objectively determinable — and in true knowledge actually 
determined — by the object of knowledge itself. Thus the second 
ontological term of the cognitional relation must be an 
individual (substantial unity) capable of appreciating diflerent 
(though truly actual) aspects of reality. 

The two forms into which knowleilge is distinguished merit 
special attention. Though it must not be forgotten that wc 
probably have no knowle<lge of Ht tmhiUa unacc,ompanicd ik 
facto by intellectual processes it may be said that the object 
apjireliendcd by sense is always a hoc aJifiuid, an individual 
thing more or less vaguely discriminatecl from the background 
of interrelated individual things which constitutes its actual 
setting ill the world of concrete resilities. But as this “thing” 
has many aspects (and even conceivably many iiioi-e than we 
are capable of apprehending) and as these aspects which we do 
appiuhcnd are appai'ently reduplicated in other similar tilings, 
it is maintained that they are apprehended abstractedly by 
means of the understanding. Indeed, judgment, in which acts 
of simple apprehension issue, shows this to be the case. Foi 
example, when I judge “ This spherical, golden, odorous, ‘ thing 
is pleasant to taste,” I am adding a fresh conceptual note to a 
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niiiiiber of previously synthesised notes, similar in kind, and 
predicating it (and them) of a thing at least possibly present, 
iwstually or in ineiiiory, as sensed. I am thus able to dis- 
criiiiina-te aspects, botli concrete and abstract, in the object. 
But this is possible only becjiuse of the character of tlie powers • 
of mind ; for the objective aspects of real things, while 
separable in sensorial or intellectual abstraction, are not actually 
separated in the objecstive realities themselves. 

Theoiy as to the psychical mechanisms by which such 
abstraction is rendered possible, does not necessarily belong to 
epistemology, but rather to rational psychology. I do not, 
therefore, propose to develop it in any great detail, but in view 
of the freipient misunderstandings which arise in its regard 
when considered in relation to theory of knowledge, I feel that 
something should here be said of it. As far as sense is concerned 
the scholastics distinguish the imprma from the ffpecies 

— a distinction covering both the primary and secondary 
qualities of things. The fomier consists in an immutation of 
the sentient organism by the object, acting “naturally” 
according to one or more of its “ aspects.” The reaction of the 
conscious organism is the species expnssa. But this is not the 
object of sensory “ knowledge.” It is the ontological immutation 
or (Icterminatioii of the subject, by moans of which knowledge 
of the object, in this or that aspect, is possible. The species is 
id (ptOy not id quod percipiUir. Further, this spcv.iesy since it is 
an accidental delermination of the sul>ject, is psychical in 
character; and by it the smsdnlia propriumy ivmmu}ie,ov as the 
co-ordinated sum of (puilities sensed, are said to be psychically 
and not physically (spatially) in the knower. 

As to th(5 olyect of intellectual cognition, some small 
confusion occasionally appears in expositions of Scholastic 
kealism. It sometimes appeare that this is taken to be a 
concept or idea, understood in the sense of a mental representa- 
tion of the essence or of some attribute of the “ thing ” cognised ; 
and the correspondence of this with the (here unknown) aspect 

X 2 
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of extra-mental reality, is asserted or taken for granted. Colour 
is lent to this view by the frequent use of the expression 
■similitiido rei intcllectm witii regard to tlie swedes intelligihUu 
Still it is one which cannot be maintained, for scholastics assert 
categorically that we have direct knowledge of “ things,” and 
not of concepts or ideas, except secondarily. 

It is admitted that by the understanding alone, by means of 
which we are concerned with universal aspects of reality, wo can 
never know the concrete individuals of the actual world. The 
work of the underetaiiding is to form possible predicates rather 
than to discriminate actual subjects of judgment; except in 
so far as the wliole judgment may be conceptual in cliaractcr. 
Ultimately the type judgment is one in which iiniveraafs are 
asserted of the concede individual — hoc, aliquifl, so that both 
sense and understanding conspire towards its formation. 

The real problem here is : What are tliese predicates which 
are asserted of sucli subjects ; and how is it possible that tlioy 
should be apprehended ? 

The predicates arc lield, as are the Hcmibilin^ to be asixjcta 
of reality. I need not again elaborate this point. The 
psychical mechanism by means of which we are able to appre- 
hend them is complex. It consists niainly in a passive power 
and an active power — dual aspects of one faculty — together 
with the sense presentation (or memory image) of the concrete 
individual, from and in which the universal is cognised. 

Like sense, the uiideretandiiig is acted upon by its object of 
knowlcilge ; but this, an sack, is not discoverable in the actual 
world of reality. The muihlc must be made inidlitjMa by the 
stripping from it of its individualising notes, and this is the 
function of tlie “ active undenstanding.” Once more it is not 
the specicH {intdligibilis) which is understood, but the ([uicldity, 
or quality, of the concrete individual (one or other of its real 
“ aspects ”) whicli enters into knowledge. " Species qu® cst in 
visu,” comments Aquinas, “ non est quod videtur, sed est qno 
visus videt, quod autem videtur est color, qui est in corpora 
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Similiter quod intellectuR intelligit est quidditas (whatuess) 
fjiice est in rebus; non autem species intelligibilis, nisi in 
quantum intellectus in seipsum reflectitur.”* 

It is in reflection and theory as to the character of the 
iiiiinediate (direct) act of knowing, that we discover an onto- 
logical modification of mind as a sort of intermediary process 
between the thing known and the understanding knowcr. 

The theory of the “active understanding” is profoundly 
misunderstood if it is conceived as furnishing objects of know- 
ledge other than the objective abstract essences and qualities of 
real “ things.” It renders actually intelligible what was before 
only j)oteiitially intelligible by “illuminating the phantasm” 
in such fashion that its individualising notes arc obscured while 
its (potentially) universal notes are forced into prominence. 
In this way a further species, which is capable of determining 
the understanding in such wise that we “know” the essence 
(ir quality in question, is “ generated.” This is the intellectual 
determinant. It is not immediately (directly) apprehended, 
but mediately and roflexly. “ Id qiiotl prhno intellujitnv est res, 
tnijm sjKdes intrMgihilifi e.4 similitudo'^'f Thus the similitude 
or likeness of tlie sj)ecies to the thing understood is said by 
Aquinas to be reached hy reflectioinj Hence tlic actually 
known is the same thing as the actual knower, but only in the 
sense that the “ similitude ” of the thing known is the onto- 
logically deterniiiuint form of the knowing subject. “ Similitudo 
rci intelkctcc est forma intellectus'*^ 


* Cim. de Animu, HI, Leot. 3. 

+ Svmma T/ieolotjuu, Pars la, Q. LXXXV, a. 1 1, in otup. Similitudo 
Jti inteJloctw, qine ost spouies intelligibilis, est forma secunduni qinim 
intcUcctus intelligit. Swl quia intellectus supra seipsum reflectitiir, 
»et:uiulmu eaiudcui I'eRexioiiem intelligit et siiuiu intelligere ct speciem 
qua intelligit. Kt sic species intellecta scciiiuhirio est id quod intelligitur. 
Sod id quod priiiio intelligitur est its, cujus sjiecies intelligibilis cat 

similitudo. 


+ It would follow as well fi*oiu the geneml metaphysical principle 
tliat omne agens atjit »ihi simile. 
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Finally, there is the concept, or verhirn. In the scholastic 
analysis of the psychical mechanisms of knowledge, this is “ the 
apprehension or expression of the object by the mind to itself.” 
It is more than this, for tlie processes of analysis and synthesis 
conspire in its formation ; and it is verbally expressed as a 
definition or meaning. Being informed by the species tniel/i- 
gihUu, the mind intuits the object. But a mental process of 
division and composition of aspects of the object then supervenes: 
and this issues in the concept. This concept, of which the 
constitutive aspects are immediately given as intuited, may 
further be regarded as something other than the concrete 
individual in which those aspects are seen to exist. The vcfi'bim 
is thus a complex notion formed by the mind as a consequence 
of intuition ; and is that which constitutes the meaning of tlie 
spoken word.* It is an instrument which the mind forms in 
order to facilitate its judgments with regard to “ exterior,” /.r., 
real, “ things.” 

Fart III. 

It is generally admitted that logical truth is to be Ibuml, or 
is expressed, in judgments, and that it consists in the conformity 
of that which is signified by the predicate with that wliich the 
subject expresses. 

But on the basis of Absolute Idealism, tnitli is something 
more than this ; for it is the sum-total of all interrelated reality, 
cohering and intelligible. That is the ideal and absolute truth, 

♦ Suiinna Thedotjht, Pars !«, (i. XXVII, a. 1, in cori). IJiucnuique 
autem intolligit, ex lioc ifwfi qnocl intulHgit, pnwedit aliriiiul intra iiisniii, 
quod est conceptio rci intellcrta*, ex ejua nutitia prucrdcns. Quam 
quideiu crmceptioneiii vox significat, ct dioitur vcrbuni cordis sigiiilifatnni 
verbo voids ,* and 

Ibid,, g. LXXV, n. 2, ad Sum Priino quidein coiisiaci-atm- 

pHssio inttillectus i)osKil)iliH,Hecuiidiiiiiqu(Kl inforinatur specie intolli^fi n i. 
Qua infnniiatuK format Huouiido vel dcHiiitionciii, vcl divisionuiii, 't? 
coiupositionem, fpiaj jxjr voi;ein signifientur. Unde ratio (piam sigu‘ 
nomen, est deiinitio ; et enunciatio significat conipoBitioneni ct divisionem 
intellectuH. Non ergo voces significant ipsas species intelligibilesi set ea 
quaj intellectus sibi format ad judicondum de rebus exterioribiis. 
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short of which no truth can be held to be necessary or final. 
But this manifestly is not tlio kind of truth in which we are 
primarily interested, or with regard to which we make search 
for a criterion. Human knowledge considered as embodying 
truth really falls far short of it in the system under consideration 
in more than one respect ; and its criterion is difficult, not to 
say impossible, to establish or to employ. For, apart from the 
fact that the knowledge of finite centres consists in a partial 
unfolding of the knowledge of the Absolute, and therefore 
will always fail to be exhaustive (which may well be admitted 
of truth in any system), it will also always be suspect in so far 
as it is liable to intrinsic change or modification as every fresh 
advance in knowledge is made. As the part has its reality and 
significance only in the whole, so the partial truth must adapt 
itself to the evolving system of truths by which it is conditioned 
and affected, and which in turn it affects. Thus no statement, 
token by itself, can be true as it stands, and may conceivably be 
false; while no systematised sum of human judgments, even 
if they have the utmost possible degree of coherence among 
themselves, can be above suspicion. 

The criterion of coherence is thus, for human truth, at any 
rate, seen to be valueless as absolute or final. At most it could 
be applied to determine the greater probability of one cogni- 
tioual system when several were in (pieation; and even this 
application of it would be a matter of so great nicety as to be 
practically impossible. It may be granted that in the theoretic 
absolute knowledge and truth of Absolute Idealism, the 
colieronce is perfect and truth absolute. But this in no way 
helps us in connection with the facts of human knowledge, the 
truth of which we are concerned in establishing. Nor docs the 
coiicei^tion of a gividnal unfolding of absolute truth in human 
minds in any way guarantee such coherence as we may find in 
knowledge, since the discovery of eiTor is incompatible with the 
conception ; and errors are found to occur. 

We are met by inconclusiveuess also in the Pragmatic 
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criterion of utility which has been put forward and discussed in 
so many shades of meaning. Doubtless all truths are useful i]i 
some broad sense of the word ; but it would appear rather that 
they are useful because in accord with fact, and therefore true, 
than that they are true precisely because they arc discovered 
by trial, to be useful. The mental satisfaction which, while it 
need not necessarily be emotional, is not seldom advanced by 
Piaginatists with stress laid upon that character, would again 
certainly appear to be a consequence of truth rather than truth 
itself or its cause. Hoth utility and satisfaction as results of 
truth, however, provide fairly easily workable criteria, which 
anyone might reasonably — and de facto does in practice — accept 
and employ. But they do not seem to bo ultimate; since 
utility, even if allowed as a provisional criterion, itself must be 
judged according to some standard other than utility ; while 
satisfaction, whether it consist in emotion or its absence, is su 
subjective in character as to be worthless as a criterion except 
in so far as it itself might be seen, on other grounds, to have 
value. Further, the notions of utility and satisfaction as 
presented in Pragmatism are very vaguely stated ; and their 
vagueness seems to be the result of a notable ambiguity as to 
the meaning of truth in the system. Indeed, it would almost 
appear that exact definitions were deliberately avoided by 
Pragmatists. Truth and satisfaction are said to mean the same 
thing. We are told that truth is something which is made, 
which is verified by application and use, which leads us to 
reality ; but we are not tohl what it is in itself. And if wi? go 
beyond the point up to which the criteria of utility and satis- 
faction may be equally well employed in Kcalisni and l*rag- 
matism, we can, I think, say little or nothing as to the meaning 
of truth in the latter system, save that it seems to be totally 
other than that which is recognised by Realists. I or this 
reason I shall confine myself to the brief remarks already made 
and turn at once to the criterion offered by Realism. 

There is one and only one positive and ultimate criterion 
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of truth admitted in tlie typical realistic system I Jiave selected 
for cursory examination. This is the objective evidence of the 
fact or ideal principle or abstract concept or their various 
possible connections whicli determines knowledge, and in a 
sense is identified with it. Whether we consider such an 
experience as the sensing of a cohjur or an orange, or the 
intellectual intuition of entity, or the grasping of some such 
universal relation as the principle of contradiction, or the 
following up of a chain of abstract mathematical proof, it is 
objective evidence — evidence of the objective coherence and 
sequence of the proof from evident principles, or of the objective 
relation of the eiititative terms of the ideal principle, or of the 
objective fact of entity itself, or, again, of colour or orange 
sensed — which determines assent and at the same time is its 
epistemological justification. 

Objective evidence as the sole ultimate criterion of truth 
may apiiear to come as a sort of simplist anti-climax at the end 
of an examination of the nature and conditions and psychical 
mechanisms involved in knowledge, far more elaborate than the 
outline which has been given in the present paper. Still, 
simplicity is not necessarily a fault, even in philosophy: and 
perhaps its very simplicity is the charactin’ which most 
recoiiimends it, since it has to be applieil in a variety of 
circumstances and with regard to a number of characteristically 
differing objects, in respect of which complicated criteria might 
prove more or less, if not entirely, unmanageable. 

The criterion of objective evidence leads us to a distinction 
which has been tacdtly uiideratood throughout the present paper 
wherever Realism has been touched upon. If objective evidence 
IS the solo ultimate criterion of truth, then all knowledge must 
depend genetically and ultimately for its truth upon the truth 
of intuition, whether sensible or intellectual. The distinction 
^ which reference is made is that drawn between intuited 
abstract reality and notional or conceptual habit. A similar 
distinction might be drawn with regard to sense. Conceptual 
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habit and imagination are certainly employed, in the absence 
of intuition, in thought processes. The intellectual and 
sensorial aspects of “ things ** given in intuition shake loose, so 
to speak, from one another so that they can be manipulated 
arranged and rearrangeti by mind. And they can be sub- 
jectively arranged and combined otherwise tlian in reality, 
more or less at the pleasure of the subject. It follows that 
much of our so-called knowledge may be false. That we 
should possess such knowledge (not conformable to fact) is 
thus mainly due to the free play of the synthetic powers of 
mind dealing with aspects of real things, sensorial or intelli- 
gible. Simply to think, or slate these aspects, involves neither 
tnith nor falsehood. But to synthesise them otherwise than 
they may be seen in intuition is to ercate error. All ideal or 
imaginative constructions, no matter how complicated— as 
mathematical proof or physical theory — must thus he brought 
to the test of objective evidence and abide by the piecemeal 
verification of intuition. They can only be accepted as 
provisional or probable until such verification has been made; 
that is to say, in order that they should he shown to he tnie, 
they must be cai>iil)le of what has been called the “ fulfilment ” 
of intuition.'^ For it is in intuition that we arc furnished with 
the aspects of reality — or, better, of “ things ” — which we use 
in imaginative and ideal construction ; and it is to intuition, 
ill the last resort, that we refer tliese jjrodiicls of mind for 
verification. 

How far such a criterion actually applies to our public or 
personal systems of knowledge is a matter for further examina- 
tion. But it would appear tliat certain things, at least, are 
universally considered to be evident; and that evidence, as 
a matter of fact, is the criterion to which ultimate apiical is 
always made, not only by the unphilosophical, but also by 
philosophers of every school in support of their doctrines, and 


* Husserl, Logiiche Untermchungen. 
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especially of the fundamental principles upon which it is 
claimed they rest. 

Coherence and utility, however, are signs of truth con- 
sidered in relation to other truths, or to practical issues ; and 
both, as such, find a place in Idealism. 

Indeed, the claim may be made for Realism that it includes 
in its system the overstressed and j)artial aspects developed in 
Empirical and Idealistic Philosophies; that with regard to 
Theory of Knowledge it is at once more evident and more 
comprehensive than either. 
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XII.— mk. kusselus theory of judgment. 

By G. F. Stout. 

In his theory of judgment, Mr. Russell attempts to determine 
what we mean when we say that a belief is true or false, lielief 
is sharply distinguished by him from what he calls “ knowledge 
by acquaintance.” Knowledge by acquaintance is knowledge of 
things themselves, including under this head both particulars 
and universals, whereas belief or judgment is “knowledge 
about ” things such as may be expressed in statements con- 
cerning them. In acquaintance, there is no possibility of 
error; for it simply consists in the thing itself being befoie 
the mind. It is only in knowledge ahont things that the 
distinction between truth and falscdiood as possible alterna- 
tives is applicable. Thus in merely apprehending a sense- 
datum, there cannot be any mistake. In asserting that it 
is red I may be wrong, but it is nonsense to suggest that 
I may be wrong in being aware of the sense-datum itself, 
which I must apprehend before I can assert anything about 
it. Similarly I cannot be wrong in merely thinking of the 
relation of likeness, though I may be wrong in asserting that 
something is like something else, or in asserting that the relation 
of likeness is a predicate. It is only judgments which am 
capable of being false. This need not, however, hold good for 
all judgments. Mr. Russell regards it as highly probable that 
there are some judgments poasessing a kind of self-evidena* 
which is an infallible guide to truth. Under this head come 
“intuitive judgments of perception.” When we are directly 
acquainted with a sense-datura, we can hardly be wrong m 
asserting its existence. The like infallibility belongs to judg- 
ments if and so far as they merely analyse a complex sense-datum 
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which we know by acquaintance ; for instance, on seeing a piece 
of white paper with a blot on it, I may analyse the visual 
appearance by asserting that it contains a part which I call wliite 
and a part which I call black, and that the white is round the 
black. I may be wrong in my use of these words ; but, so far 
as in using these words I am merely expressing differences and 
relations which I find in the actual sense-datum, there would 
seem to be no possibility of mistake. Besides such intuitive 
judgments of perception there ai’e also general principles, such 
as the law of contradiction, which have a strong claim to be 
regarded as jmssessing infallible self-evidence. These include 
such simple arithmetical propositions as “ two and two are four.” 

All judgments which have not this kind of self-evidence are, 
in their own intrinsic iiatui-e, capable of being either true or 
false. Tliere is nothing in their own constitution to necessitate 
their truth or to necessitate their falsehood. We have to enquire 
what is meant by saying that such judgments are true and what 
is nieiint by saying that they arc false. As a preliminary to the 
detailed treatment of this problem, Mr. Bussell lays down three 
re(j[uisite8 which, ho says, must be fulfilled by any satisfactory 
theory. The fir.st is that truth and falsity inust be regarded as 
properties of belief or judgments. The second is that no account 
of what is meant by a belief being true can be accepted unless 
it also explains what is meant by its being false. We have to 
show that in its own intrinsic nature the belief is capable of 
being false as well as true. We must account for the possi- 
bility of error. Mr. Kusseirs third postulate is that the trutli 
or falsehood of a belief must l)e recognised “ as depending upon 
soniothiug which lies outside of tlie belief itself. If I believe 
that Charles I died on the scaffold I lielieve truly, not because 
of any intrinsic quality of my belief, which could be discovered 
by merely examining the belief, but because of an historical 
event which happened two and a-half centuries ago. If I believe 
that Charles I died in his bed I l)elieve falsely ; no degree of 
vividness in my belief, or of care in arriving at it, prevents it 
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from being false, again because of what hf4)pcucd long ago, and 
not because of any intrinsic property of iny belief.” The some- 
thing outside the belief which makes it true or false is, siccordimr 
to Mr. Kussell, some real existence or “ actual fact.” Truth, then, 
consists in some relation of correspondence between belief and 
actual fact, and error in non-correspondence. In what precise 
way such correspondence is to l)0 defined remains to be investi- 
gated. It is the centml problem with which we have to deal. 
In any case, the actual fact which makes the belief true or false 
cannot as such be present to the mind of the believer in the 
act of believing as the object of belief, ic,, that which he means 
to assert. For if this were so he could never assert anything 
that was not actual fact and there would be no possibility of 
error. Plainly the position here maintained by Mr. Russell 
is of the utmost importance. It is, I believe, far from being 
generally accepted. But I, for my part, find it quite undeniable. 
It requires, however, to be very carefully and guardedly stated. 
We have no ground for affirming that no actual fact which is 
in any way relevant to the truth or falsity of a belief can be 
present to the mind of the believer in the act of believing. All 
that we are justified in saying is this : — If and so far as a belief 
is capable of being either true or false, those precise and 
specific features of actual fact on which dcpemls the decision 
between these alternatives cannot, as such, be present to the 
believing mind as the object of the belief. This being under- 
stood, we may agree that any satisfactory theory of belief must 
fulfil Mr. Eusseirs three requisites. But it by no means follows 
that a theory which fulfils these tliree requisites is therefore 
satisfactory. It is at this point that I begin to part company 



the three requirements which he himself has formulated. l>ul 
there seem to me to be at least three others, equally indis- 


pensable, of which he takes no account. 

In the first place, no correspondence can constitute truth 
which is not a correspondence or which does not include a 
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correspondence between actual fact and something which is 
before the believing mind, iis such, in the act of believing; 
similarly no iion-corrcspondence can constitute falsity, except 
in so far Jis it involves non-correspondence between actual 
fact and something which is before the believing mind as such, 
in the act of believing. Whatever is not thought of at all by 
the believing mind is irrelevant to the question of truth and 
falsity.* In other words there is no correspondence of belief 
with real existence, except in .so far as there is correspondence 
between real existence and what Mr. Russell calls the objective 
constituents of belief. When I believe “that A loves B,” 
whatever the words “ that A loves B " may mean when strictly 
inteipreted, their meaning must bo apprehended by me and 
there can be no correspondence between my belief and actual 
fact except in so far as there is a correspondence between the 
meaning of these words as I understand them and actual fact. 
Thus, if I express my belief to another person by saying to 
him “ A loves B,” he can determine whether my statement is 
right or wrong only by raising the question whether tho 
meaning conveyed by the words “ A loves B ” does or does not 
agree with what really exists. To this extent the old definition 
of truth as the agreement of thovrjht with reality is clearly 
justified. That this is a necessary condition of truth seems to 
me obvious from the following consideration : It is admitted 
that in mere belief the actual fact wliich determines between 
truth and falsity is not itself lu-esent to thought; if, then, 
what correspoiid.s to the actual fact were not present to 
thought, it would follow that trutli consists in a correspondence 
between something wliieh the believing mind does not think 
of at all and something else which it does not think of at all. 
If anyone is prepared to accept this position, there can be no 
common basis of discussion between him and me. 

* Except, of coume, the existence of the believing attitude itself con- 
sidered os pui^ly subjective in distinction from its object. But this 
^‘snnot correspond witli fact, except in so far as its object does so. 
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In the second places what is thus thought of in a true 
belief differs as such from the actual fact only in one respect. 
It differs only in not being actual fact. This becomes evident 
when we consider that any other diiference renders the belief 
false. When I believe “ that A loves U,” if in actual fact it is 
r instead of A that loves, or Q instead of 1> tliat is loved, or if 
the relation is any other instead of loving, or if it is 15 that 
loves A instead of A tliat loves B, my belief is false. It 
follows that the object before the mind in true belief dilfcrs 
from the actual fact not in its nature but in the kind of beini? 

o 

which belongs to it. As compared with the actual fact, it is, 
in some sense which reciuiros to be further defined, relatively 
unreal. Otlievwise it is indistinguishable from the real c-xist- 
ence which determines the truth of the belief. Wlujre there is 
any other difference distinguishable the belief is false. 

I do not say that the object of thought in mere belief 
cannot be actual fact. Wliat I do say is that the sort of being 
which it must have in order to be an object of thought is not 
that which belongs to actual fact. It does not follow that 
what has this sort of b.uug cannot also la; actual fact. All that 
is requii'ed to account for the passibility of error is the assump- 
tion that it may or may not be actual fact. On the other hand, 
there is no inconsistency in supposing that wliat really exists not 
only may but always does also have the kiiul of being which is 
presupposed in being an object of thought. 

It is worth noting that this condition is satisfied by the 
old scholastic distinction between “objective existimcc ” and 
“formal” or actual existence. Indeed I disagree witli this 
doctrine only on one point — a point, however, of viUil import- 
ance. The “ obj(*.ctive existence ” of the scliooliiien is a mode 
of being which comidn in being apprehended or thought ol ; 
whereas the inode of being which 1 distinguish from actual fact 
does not consist in being thought of, but is a precondition of 
anything being an object of thought. I aliall presently 
indicate more precisely what I mean by this mode of being 
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ill discuBsiiig anoliher requisite wliicli must be fulfilled by 
any teuable theory of belief. This requirement is that the 
cori'csponderice of belief with actual fact must be thought of 
and asserted by the believing mind. There can be no truth 
or error unless something not only is actual fact but is taken 
to be actual ftict. If it is not Jictual fact, the taking of it for 
actual fact is a mistaking of it for actual fact. There can be 
no truth or error unless the mind means or intends something 
to be real. 

We have good evidence for this in the verbal expression of 
l)elief. I Hiay express a belief simply by saying “ A loves 11.” 
liiit if my statement is questioned, 1 am likely to rei)oat it in 
new forms, sueli as “ A really does lovi» B,” “ it is an actual 
fact tliat A loves li,” “ A*s love for B is a reality.” These 
variants do not mean anything different from the original 
slatenieiil. They only make exjdicit the reference to reality 
which in the original statement is tacitly implied. 

Of conrse,if anything is asserted to be real, “ its being real ” 
must be thought of. But “ its being real ” may be thought of 
witlumt being asserted. This is the case in mere supposal 
such as is expressed in the words ‘‘ if it should rain tu-morrow,” 
or ‘‘if 1 woi*e now in the moon.” “ If I were now in the 
iiuMur’ means just the same as “if the actual fact wove that I 
was now in tin? moon.” What cuiisiitnles the distinction 
between belief and mere supposal is that in belief what is 
thought of as being real is also asserted be real. 

At this point we encounter a diHieulty. How can 
anything be thought of as Kung an actual fact, if the actual 
iiUit itself is not present to the mimW But in mere belief it 
is admitted that llie actual fiicl is not present to the mind, 
la Older to give what I i*egard as a full answer to this 
f[uesliou, I should have to explain in detail my own iheoiy of 
jadguieiit. This would divert us from tlie jiroj^er subjeet of 
paper, which is concerned with Mr. Bussell's view, not 
"'dib luiue. None the less, for the sake of clearness I must 

Y 
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briefly indicate liow I would meet the difficulty which I liavc 
just raised. 

When we say that in mere belief the actual fact itself 
cannot be before tho mind, the reference is to the belief only 
in so far as it is capable of beint( false as well as true. Hence 
the reforciico is only to those precise and specific features of 
actual fact on which depends the decision between truth and 
falsity. It is not implied that no actual existence or none that 
is ill any way relevant cun be present to thought or peiception. 
On tlie contmry, some real existence must l)C a|)prehended, and 
it must be relevant in the sense that it includes tliose precise 
and s])ecific features of actual hwt which determine whether 
the belief is true or false. It must be before tlie mind of the 
believer as the object of a possible (piestion admitting of 
alternative answers. Further, it must be known to include 
actual features of such a nature that they make the belief true 
or false. This being assumed, we may proceed to consider an 
example. Suppose that a really existing match-box is as such 
present to inr mind. Plainly tliis does not make it necessary 
that all its actual features in their s))ecific detail must he 
present to my mind. In particular I neerl not know whether 
the box is empty or has contents, am I if it has contents, what 
these are. None tho less I may know as actual fact that, 
within and between the surfaces npjthe box, theix^ is either 
emj)ty space or conleuts having the general character required 
for possible contents of this inatcli-hox. It may contain 
matches or heads or cotton-wool, and so fortli. 1 know that if 
one of these alternatives is not actual fact, some other must be 
so instead of it. I am aware of the box as having an actual 
content, including under this ex])rcssion empty space. I ani 
aware of these contents as having some specific nature or other. 
What I am not aware of is just the specific and j)articnlar actual 
content which is actually placed between the surfaces of the 
box. The important point, however, is that I am awai’e that an 
actual content having some specific nature is there, and that it 
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is one of a group of possible alternatives. Furtlier, I may 
tliink of this or that alternative, iis such, and to do this is to 
think of it as something which may be actual. For all possi- 
bility is possibility of being real. In mere supposal, this is all 
that is involved. A possible alternative is considered as such. 
]jnt in belief we do more than this. We not only consider 
a possible alternative, but we mentally treat it as if it were the 
realised alternative, and so not only possilde but actual. We 
dismiss more or less completely the tliought of other alterna- 
tives and proceed in thought and action as if this one were 
actual fact. When it is so, our belief is true ; otherwise our 
belief is false. 1 am far from claiming that this account of the 
matter is incapable of improvement and correction. I recog- 
nise that as regards the langaf^7e in which it is stated it is 
clumsy. But I do claim for it that it illustrates the kind of 
explanation which is required, and that Mr. KusselVs solution, 
though it is neater and apparently simpler, purchases its com- 
parative neatness and simplicity by failing to do justice to the 
complexity of the problem. 

Mr. Kussell’s doctrine consists (1) in the thesis that judg- 
ment is a complex unity, constituted not by a dual but by 
a ninltiplo relation. A multiple relation is a single relation 
uniting more than two U^rnis. The multiplicity is not, properly 
speaking, in the ivLation but in the term. He gives as examples 
I jealousy and intermediacy. t.)n this assumption that the relation 
involved in believing is a single relation between more than 
two terms, he proceeds (2) to give an account of the sort of 
correspondence between belief and reality which, according to 
him, constitutes truth. 

Why does Mr. Bussell insist that the judgment-relation 
must be multiple ? He gives no reason, and a])parently he can 
find none to give, excei)t that it cannot be dual. But why 
<^n*t it he dual ? Here we tfuich the vital point of Bussell’s 
contention. If the judgment-relation is dual one of its terms 
niust be the believing mind and the other must be a complex 

Y 2 
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unity present to the mind as its object. We must suppose that 
when someone believes “ that A loves B,” the words “ A loves 
B ” stand lor a complex unity api)reli(!iided in the act of believin^r. 
Now Mr. Eiissell liolds that if such a complex unity were 
apprelieiideil in tlic act of believing, tliere could be no Wiiy of 
distinguishing it from an actually existing complex in which A 
is really related to B as loving B. But if this were so, the actual 
fact on wliicli the decision between truth and falsity de])on(ls 
would always be before the mind in believing, and ernir would 
therefore be impossible. 

It is solely in order to meet this dilliculty that the conception 
of judgment as involving a multiple relation is introduct?d. We 
must be very careful to realise exactly what is logically implied 
in this position. The imidication is tliat if sucli expressions as 
“ that A loves B ” stand for a single object having any kind or 
degree of unity wliicli may be conceived as corresponding with 
the unity of an actual complex, the hy[M.)lhesis of the multiple 
relation is unnecessary to acemint for tljc jlifl(*rence between truth 
and lalsity. On this view, when I believe that A loves B, though 
1 may think sevenilly and sejuiralely of A and of B and of loving, 
1 cannot think of loving as being a illation between A and 
B. A fortiori, 1 cannot tliiiik of it as relating them in the 
special sense that it is A who loves B rather than B who loves 
A. Otherwise it wouhl be possible to account for the dillcrunco 
between truth and falsity without refcu’ence to Mr. Itussell’s 
multiple relation. TIic judgment would be true or false according 
as A and B were or were not related in this way. 

It is presupposcMl throughout Mr. Ensseirs treatment of the 
subject that the correspomleiice which constitutes truth is a 
corifispondeiice hetween two complexes. One of them must be 
what he calls “actual fact.” The other must either bean object 
present to the iifiml or must be otherwise accounted for. Having 
tlenied that in believing there is an object before the mind 
possessing such unity as would enable it to correspond with the 
actual complex, he is driven to seek some other explanation. 
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He accordingly hits on the conjecture that the complex which 
corresponds with actual fact is purely and directly the judg- 
ment itself. But this judgment-complex contains more than 
two constituents, tlie mind and at least three objects appre- 
hended by it. Hence its relating relation must be a multiple 
relation. It is for tliis reason and no other that he refers to 
multiple relations at all. 

Wherein then does the cori-espondcnce with actual fact 
consist according to Kussell ? It consists, he tells us, in a 
correspondence between the judgment-complex including the 
believing mind as one of its constituents and another actually 
existing complex which contains tlie same constituents related 
in the same order with one exception. It does not contain the 
mind. The belief “ that A loves 15 ” is a complex which includes 
as its constituents the mind and A and B and the relation of 
loving. These four terms are united by a single relation, which 
may be (jailed the judgment-iulalion. Tliey are united by it in 
a certain order, the ordcjr which passes from “A” to “loving” 
and from “ loving” to “ H ” rather than that which passes from 
to “loving” and from ‘‘loving * to “A,” or from “loving” 
to “A” and from “A” to “ B,” or from “loving” to ‘‘B” and 
from “B” to “A.”* lJussell does nut tell iis whether tlie 
mind has any order wit h refei’cnce to the other terms or whether 
this order is variable. However this may be, the belief, 
according to him, corresponds with fact when there is an 
actual complex eomprising all the constituents nf the judgment- 
complex except the mind, and unilied, not by the judgment- 
relation, but by the relatiim (»f loving. This complex is the 
actual love, of A f«»r B. When no such complex exists, the 
belief “ that A loves B ” is false. 

I have here attempted to reproduce Kusscirs own general 


* The last tw«i alternatives do not seem to Ix' e.\cliiiled. For loving 
iH not a “I'elating relation,” but only one of the terms knit together by 
tho judginent-i*elation. 
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statement of his position. But the general statement Ih 
clearly inaccurate if we check it by his detailed exposition. 
In the first place, the contrast between what is called the 
actual complex and the judgment-complex is not tenable. 
The judgment-complex is itself as actual as anything can be. 
Its constituents really exist, and are really knit together by 
the judgment-relation. I Jim inclined to think that 
Mr. Eusseirs exposition owes much of its plausibility to the 
false suggestion that the judginent-coni])lex is or may Ije. in 
some sense, unreal— that the judgment itself does not or may 
not really exist. Again, it is not accurate to say that the 
actual complex to which the judgment is said to correspond 
contains all the constituents of the judgment-complex except 
the mind. “Loving” is not a constituent of the actual 
complex. It is the relating relation which kiiita its c(»u- 
stitueuts together. If we choose to say that the relating 
relation may be regarded as a coiistitiieiit we get the same 
diliieulty in another form. For, in that case, the jiidgmont- 
relation is a constituent of the judgment-complex but not of 
the factual complex. This iiiaccura(*.y entails another. 
Eussell cannot really mean that the const itiieiits common to 
the judgment-complex and factiml complex have just the 
Sfime order in both For the (»rder as determined l»y the 
judgment-relation is from “ A” to “ loving” and from “ loving” 
to “B”; but in the factual complex loving is the relating 
relation and not one of the terms related ; hence in it the 
order is directly from A to B. “ .Same order ” must thcrcfuie 
be taken to mean an order which is so far similar that it is 


not reversed. 

I hav(j stat(?(l what I take to be essential requisites of a 
satisfactory tlnjory of judgment. I have also analysed 
Mr. Eusseirs theoiy. I have now to ciiqiiire whoth(‘r tliis 
theory, strictly interpreted, fulfils the initial recpiisitcs. There 
can. I think, be no cpiestion that it fulfils those which Eussell 
himself explicitly recognises. In particular, it certainly 
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succeeds in placing outside the belief itself the actual facts 
on which truth and falsity depend. But, so fai* as I can see, 
it completely fails to fulfil any of the additional requirements 
which I have formulated. The correspondence which it 
re<’ard3 as constituting truth is not a correspondence between 
actual fact and anything which is present to thought in the 
act of believing. It is supposed to consist in a relation 
between the judgment-complex and an actual complex, such 
that there are certain constituents common to both and placed 
in a similar order in botli. We are thus confronted with the 
question whether in the act of believing the judgment-complex 
itself is always apprehended. This would imply that when- 
ever we believe we must at the same time be aware of the 
state or process of believing, and of the mind as a constituent 
of it, a very dubious proposition which Mr. Russell himself 
would probably not accept. But even if we could grant this 
it would not he sufticient. It is not enough that awareness 
of the judgment-complex should follow or accompany its 
existence. What is re([uived is that it should belong to the 
Yciy constitution of this complex to bo apiirelieiuled by the 
mind. But this is plainly a contradictory assumption. The 
jiulgiiicnt-complex itself must exist as a pre-condition of our 
being aware of it. If, then, tnith consists in a correspondence 
between the judgment-complex itself ami actual fact, truth 
must be independent of any awareness which we may have of 
the judgment-complex. An inevitable consoqiieiioe of this is 
that judgment as such does not include an apprehension of the 
order of the terms in the judgmenl-coiiiplex. Roi* if we are not 
aware at all of the judgmeiit-relalioii ns knitting its terms 
together, a forthri we cannot 1)6 aware of it as knitting them 
together in a certain order. On the otlier hand, it is admitted 
that we are not aware of the actual complex, from which, again, 
it follows that we are not aware of the order of the constituents 
of the actual complex. Hence it would seem that, according to 
Kussell, the truth of a belief consists in a correspondence between 
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something which, at any rate, in so far as it is a believing rniud 
it docs not think of at all and something else which it does not 
think of at all. It may be said that according to llussell there 
are present to tlie mind certain separate items, at least tliree in 
number and including a relation. This being so, is it not 
sufficient to constitute truth that a complex should actually exist 
in which the other items are knit together by the relation ? I 
answer in the first place that, if this is sufficient, the hypothesis 
of judgment as involving a multiple relation becomes super- 
fluous. All tliat is needed is awareness of the separat (3 items. 
In the second place, on tliis view, thei-e would be nothing to 
distinguish the truth of the belief “ that A loves 15 ” from the 
truth of the belief “ that 15 loves A.” For in botli cases A and 
B 01*6 united by the relation of loving. In the third place, even 
apart from any question of tlie order of terms, the j)osition is 
untcnahle. For the (■onx^spondcmcfe is ma*le to consist in the 
separate items being actually united in a certain kind of 
complex. As the mind does not think of them as united in a 
complex at all, it follows again tluit the eoiTcspondencc is 
between .something which is not tlicmglit cd and something else 
which is not thought of. 

Does Itusseirs theory satisfy mir second icqniremeiil, that 
what is iiefore the mind as its object in a triui belief must not 
differ from actual fact except in not being actual ? If we 
suppose that all that is l)efure tlie mind is the seixiraU* iteias 
which are united in the actual complex, the condition is not 
fulfilled, because the relation which is present to thought as one 
separate item among others is tlic relating relation of the real 
complex. If we suppose the judgment-complex itself to he 
apprehended, there are further differences. I'hc relating 
relations of the two complexes are dilfei-ent in kind and there 
are two constituents of the jiidgmont-cornplex which are not 
constituents of the real one, viz., the mind itself and the teini 
which is a relation. 

As for the last requisite it is plain that Itussoll wholl} fails 
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to satisfy it. The mind cannot mean or intend something to 
coiTespond with something else when one of them is not thought 
of by it at all. Still less can it do so when it thinks of neither 
of them. 

It would, of course, be possible to pursue this sort of 
criticism much further. But I have been already tedious 
enough. I must, however, in conclusion, mention a direct 
reason for rejecting tlie theory which I have tried to assail in a 
circuitous way. My moat fundamental objection to it is simply 
that it atlirnis what can be immediately s(*cn to bo false. It 
affirms that when I believe that A loves B, the words “ that 
A loves B ” stand for no object i)i*esent to my thought having 
a unity such as to make it capable of cori*csponding with the 
actual fact of “A loving B.” As I have already pointed out, 
this must mean that 1 do not think of loving as a relation 
between A and B, still less as a relation which relates them in 
such an order that it is A who loves B and in)t B that loves A. 
Otherwise the actual comidcx would correspond with my 
belief, if A and B were in fact related liy the relation of loving 
and related in this order. But is it not trunspareiitly false 
that ill believing or even in siipiiosing that A loves B, I ilo not 
think of A and B as being related by this relation and in this 
order. Everyone can decide the question by “ looking into his 
own mind.” 


Note on “ Kn&uiaffjr hi/ Acrjifaitiltnivi' ” nmf Knoirkihjc About** 

llusseUs account of the distinction between “acquaint- 
ance ” and “ knowledge about ” is essentially as follows : To be 
acquainted with anything is have the thing itself directly 
before the mind. To know alMiut it is to have eogiiisaiice of it 

being “ .such and such ” or “ st) and so.” In other words, in 
^tnowing about a thing we assert that it has certain characters, 
^0 attribute to it certain attributes. This includes the case in 
'▼Inch we judge that it exists. That to which the characters 
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belong is the thing itself, with which we are directly confronted 
on " acquaintance.” 

According to Kussell it is impossible to know ixljout a thing 
unless we are acquainted with it. But he recognises tlmt, in 
many cases, we appear to make judgments about things with 
which wo .are not acquainted. Wlien this is so, we seem to 
mark off the subject we mean to refer to merely by wliat wo 
know about it. Thus in asserting that “ the contents of this 
box will get wet,” I need not be actually acquainted with what 
is inside the box. I may mentally refer to it merely as tliat 
which is inside the box, whatever this may be. 1 am then, in 
Russell’s terminology, said to know by description. What is 
inside the box is a “descriptive ])hrase” or a “denoting 
phrase.” But it is impossible for Russell to admit the 
possibility of knowledge by description being ultimate. It is 
perhaps the most fundamental tenet of his philosophy that 
acquaintance with a thing is the indisi^usable pre-supposition 
of knowledge about it. He is, therefore, bound to explain 
away “ knowledge by description,” and he attempts to do so in 
his article “On Denoting,” MM, N.S., vol. XIV, pp. 479^’^. 
On this point I shall have something to say in the sequel. 
But I must begin by examining the general distinction between 
acquaintance and “ knowledge about.” 

On Mr. Jiiisseir.s view, acquaintance is nob acquaiiihince 
with characters or attributes, but with the subject as some- 
thing distinct from all that can be truly asserted of it in 


judgments. This is a position whicdi I cannot accept. The 
subject, taken apart from all its characters or attributes, can 
only be known, if it can be known at all, as that to which the 
characters or attributes belong. In other words, it can ^ 
known only by de.scriptioii. If we persist in asking what it is 
in itself and yet refuse to take as an answer any .statement 
of its attributes, we can only say with Locke that it w a 
“ somewhat, we know not what.” Russell seems to feel tins 
difficulty in the special case of the ” I ” as subject, th® 
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which sees the sun anil is acquainted witli ' sense-data.’ ” But 
thei'e is the same diihculty in the case of all siilqecls, as such. 
It is true that knowledge by description seems to involve 
a distinction l)etweeii knowing about something and knowing 
the thing itself. But this distinction, wlien it is accurately 
examined, does not support Eusseirs contention. It is always 
a distinction l)etween the knowledge that something exists 
ill certain relations and the knowledge what it is that is related 
ill this way. But the (piestion What is it ? can be answered 
only by assigning attributes to a subject. It is not answered 
by any I’cvolatioii of the bare subject itself denuded of the 
charact(?r8 whicli belong to it. We never reach a mere “ that” 
as contrasted with a ‘‘ what.” If I know sonietliing merely 
as being whatever is contained in a certain box, this leaves 
unanswered tlie question — What thou is it that is inside the 
box? I may get a partial answer by opening the box and 
examining its contents. But in doing m I merely discover 
certain further characters of that which 1 previously knew 
through a certain relational attribute — througli its relation to 
the box. That which possesses both the relational attribute 
and the other attributes is never present to the mind by itself 
as a l)are sulijeet. 

We may take as a crueial test what Mr. Russell calls the 
‘'intuitive judgment of perception.” lii such judgments we 
arc directly acquainted with a sense-datum, and we simply 
assert the characters which we find in it. The iiuestion is 
whether, when we liave takem account of all tlic characters 
capable of being asserted in judgments of i his nature, there is 
anything that we are immediately acquainted with left over 
which can be regarded as tlie subject, f can lind no such thing. 
Ihe seiise-ilatnm is, let us say, extended : it is black throughout 


Its extent ; it is round ; it is boixlered by a surrounding expanse 
of white. Except such attributes as these tliere is iiolhiiig that 
^ am immediately acquainted with. When I speak of being 
acquainted with them, I, of course, do not mean that in mere 
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acquaintance there is any appreheiisioh of attributes, as svch 
But it is equally obvious that in mere acquaintance there is no 
apprehension of a subject or “ thing,” ns suck The distinction 
of subject and attribute is possible only in judgment. It Is 
only in judgment that we can determine what wo are and wliat 
we are not immediately ac(|uaintc(l with. 

It may be said tliat cluiracters or attributes arc always general, 
whereas the sense-datum we ai’e acquainted with is not general 
but particular. I do not think that this distinction is tenable. 
Both the sense-datum and the characters assorted of it are in 
the same sense particular and in the same sense general. The 
sense-datum itself is general in the sense tliat it is a member 
or instance of certain classes or kinds. It is for instance a' 
member of the class “all sense-data,” of the class “all led 
sen.se-data,” and of tlie class “ all coloured sense-data.” On the 
otlier hand it is particular, inasmuch as it is a particular mGud)er 
or instance of each of these clas.ses or kinds. To say tliat it is a 
certain sort of thing is more accurately o.\presscd by using 
what is in ordinary language iiii ecpii valent expression ami saying 
that it is a thing of a certain sort. This means that it is a 
constituent of a coni})lcx having a unique and ultimate tonn of 
unity, the iUdribniirc unity of a class or kind as opposed to jdl 
collective or syntlietic forms of unity. Tiie constiliieiils of the 
complex are what we call the members or insLam es of the class 
or kind. The sense-datum is a particular memher of iiiaiiy such 
complexes, and in this sense it may ptu’haps be called general as 
wtdl as partiriilar. 'Whether this is a legitimate use of language 
or not, my point is that tlie cliaracters aseribeil to tlie senw?- 
datiini in tlie intuitive judgment of perception arc not general m 
any other sense than this. Kach is a particular character «uid 
possesses no generality except what may beheld to consist m 
its b(jing a particular instance of a class or kind. When 1 assstit 
that tlie sense-datum is rc*<l, I mean just that jiarticular led "it^ 
which I. am immediately acquainted. I cannot mean an) other 
because there is no other belonging to this particular sense-datum. 
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Similarly when I say that the sense-datum is coloured, what I 
mean to assert of it is the same particular red; the only 
dili’erence is that I am now considering this particular as a 
memher of the class “all colours” instead of the class “all reds ” 
Mr. liusaeirs theory of generality is, of course, different from 
luiiKJ. But can he show that it is superior to mine, or, indeed, that 
it is tenable at all. It assumes that when each of a plurality of 
sense-data is truly judged to be red, the meaning is that a single 
indivisible quality (called a “universal”) appears indifferent 
places or at different times in coiuiexiun with each sense-datum. 

J ask Mr. liussell whether acquaintance witli a particular red 
sense-datum includes ac*piaintance with this “universal ” quality. 
If it does not, how can wc assert the quality in an intuitive 
judgiiient of perception which simply asserts what we are 
immediately acquainted with ? If, on the other hand, we are 
acfpiainled with tlie quality in this way, then, on Mr. Itiisseirs 
view, it must he particular, not general, and a subject or “thing” 
not ail aliribute. In any case it is pure mythology to suggest 
that besides the particular red we are also aware of a shadowy 
counterpart of it called redness, in the form of a floating adjec- 
tive luiveriiig over this and all other particular reds. -Vgain, the 
single universal quality is said to appear in different places. 
AVliat then are we to say of the character common to all jdacos, 
as such ? Can this be said to l»e single and indivisible and 
ouly to appear in a plurality of parlicular places. The same 
question arises as regards the coniiiioii cliaracter of ftpimiring 
wliicli belongs to all the particular apparitions of the same 
universal quality, ilr. Jlusseirs theory of “ universals ” seems 
to be beset with insuperable dilliculties.* But even if we 
were to accept it, we sliould not therefore be bound to give up 
the view that we are only acquainted with a subject inasmuch 
^ wo are aecpiaintod with its attrihutes. For it would be 
upon to us to hold that so-called particulars are in reality 


* I have ouly I'oferi'cd to a few of them. 
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“ univeisals ” appearing at (liffei*ent times and different places 
and in varjdng combinations. Such a view would, T believe l)e 
quite indefensible. lUit the objections to it are ultimately 
objections to a theory of generality which I myself reject. 

What then is the subject itself as distinguished from its 
attributes V It would seem that its whole being must consist 
in being that to which its attributes belong. But how can the 
whole being of anything consist in its being related to some- 
thing else ? There must be an answer to the question, — What 
is it that is so related ? It is doubtless for this reason 
that Mr. Kussell insists on regarding the subject as sonie- 
tliing distinct from all its attributes and eapablc of being 
present to the mind independently of them. There is, how- 
ever, another alternative which avoids the difficulty. There is 
no need to consider the subject as being something distinct 
from the total complex of its characters. What we call the 
characters or attributes of the same subject are united with 
each other by a form of unity {is peculiar and ultimate as that 
which I have ascribed to a class or kind. The complex so 
constituted is what we call the subject. To be an attribute of 
the siiViject is to be a member of this complex. 1\> know the 
subject as such we iieotl only know one or more of its 
attributes. The other attributes are then known by descrip- 
tion as being those required to complete the complex, whatever 
they imiy be; in specific detail On this view, the distinction 
between subject and attribute would be abolished in tlie 
limiting case of a subject with a perfectly simple nature. This 
emerges with great clejiniess in the discussions of the schoolmen 
concerning the conception of (lod as an absolutely simple 
being. 

T take knowledge by description to be as ultimate as 
knowledge by acquaint{iiice.* The ]»ossibility of it rests fw 

* This fKiint is of iiunicnse im]x>rtaiiee. 'flie o])]X)8ite view is 
mental in the systematic structure of Mr. BuhscH’s philosophy, anc mor 
or less determines his attitude to all special problems. 
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me on the fact tliat some entities, at least, have a certain kind 
of incompleteness, such that on appreliending tliern we are able 
toapproliend them as being incomplete and aix> therefore aware 
of something as being necessary to complete them. We may 
also know that the something, inasmuch as it has to satisfy this 
condition, must be of a certain general character. Hut its 
s^)ecifio and detailed nature has, at least in most cases, to be 
otherwise ascertained. 

Sir. Bussell refuses to regard knowledge by description as 
ultimate. In his article in Miml (vol. XIV, KiS.) he attempts 
to give an account of it which shall presuppose nothing but 
knowledge by accpuiintance. His explanation is somewhat 
intricate ; but I need not deal with its intricacies here. It is 
Bufficient to say that 1 stumble on tlie very threshold. 
Mr. Bussell, in attempting to account for knowledge by 
description in terms of what is mt knowledge by description, 
assumes as fundamental “ the notion of the variable” and he 
cannot stir a step without it. If, therefore, the notion of the 
variable involves anything which is known by description and 
not by acquaintance, his explanation moves in a vicious circle. 
What then is a variable ? 

A limited or relative variable is something determined as 
having a certixin general character but otherwise capable of 
alternative specification, so that it may Imj “ this, that, or the 
jotilier,” whatever this, that, or the other may he, provided that 
they fall within the class or kind originally presupposed. The 
reference to this, that, or the other, whatever this, that, or the 
other may be,” is not, I would urge, knowledge by acquaintance 
but knowledge by description. The absolute variable differs 
from the relative only iu one respect. There is no general 
oharacter which its values iiiust possess exceia that of having 
Bonie kind of being. But the plirase " whatever has any kind of 
being ” is certainly descriptive. It is equivalent to “ all things,*' 
which Mr. Bussell himself expressly recognises as a descriptive 
formula. 
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A further objection has been pointed out to me by Mr. Broad 
Bussell presupposes not only the notion of the variable but also 
propositional functions ” such as “ X is human." But how cm 
we be acquainted with a “ propositional function ” ? It is con- 
ceived as being a form of propositions properly so called. It is 
what Kant would call a form of judgment. Yet Mr. JiussseJl 
cannot mean to say we ai*e aequaintod with all the judgiiicuts of 
which a propositional function is the form. We can know them 
only by description. 
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XIII.— SYMPOSIUM— THE IMI'ORT OF PROPOSITIONS. 

By E. E. Constance Jones, Rerxakd Rosanoukt, and 
F. C. S. SCIIILLKK. 

I. By E. E. Constance Jones. 

TiiK Import of Propositions was one of the subjects of Platonic 
discussion. The Eleatic Stranger in the Soplmtcs reports the 
view of some “ tyros ” in TiOgic wlio lield that wc can never 
say : Man is good, but only : Man is man, Good is good. It is 
interesting that the same conclusion is I'eachcd by Hermann 
Lotze — certainly one of the ablest and most interesting of 
nineteenth century logicians. After an elaborate enquiry 
into the import of propositions of the form S is P* he concludes 
tliat S is P is an “ impossible ” form of proposition — that we can 
only say : S is S, P is P, S is not P. It is hardly necessary to 
note that this conclusion results from a strictly coiiceptualist 
view of Ix>gic, and is, in fact, the only conclusion which can be 
reached on such a view. As Locke poiuts out, we can never 
identify one concept with another — r.y., we cannot say : 
Humanity is Mortality, but only Humanity is Humanity, 
Alortality is Mt)rtality. We can, however, say that Man is 
Mortal. Again, we cannot say: Envy is Malice, Perseverance 
in Success, but wc can say: The Envious are malicious, the 
Torseveriiig are successful. 

To refer (as Lotze does) to the Hypothetical Form — r.r/., if 
M is P, S is P — for the interiu'etiition of S is P, and again to 
the Alternative Form — e.y., S is P or is not P — for the 
interpretation of the Hypothetical, seems clearly inadequate, 
since the elements of both Ilypothelicals and Alternatives are 
tlicinselves of S is P form. 

♦ LogiCy Hook I, Chapter II. 

Z 
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This same question of the interpretation of affirmative 
eategoricals is dealt with by Mill in Chapter V of Book I of 
his Loffic (“ Of the Import of Propositions ”). Wliat in Ijq 
asks in that chapter, (1) het%ocen lohich coviiexion is asseyrted in 
a proposition ; wliat do the Subject and Predicate stand for ? 
and (2) w/it^i are the conmxiom heturcn Subject and PmUenU 
which are asserted ? 

The question as he deals with it in, r.//., § 2 of (jhaj)tor V 
concerns general import, the import of all affirmative proposi- 
tions of Categorical form — of the form S is I\ that is. Of 
such propositions, ho says, quite generally, that : Whatever is 
denoted by the Subject has the attributes connoted by the 
Predicate. Ui\ goes on to give, as a mon*, exact analysis of a 
Universal Affirmative (e,g., All men are mortal), the statement 
that ; Whatever has the attributes connoted by the Subject lias 
also the attributes connoted by the I'mlicate. He. ri'fcrs to 
these in § 5 as “ by far the most numprous class of luoposi- 
tions,” and it is those propositions which in his view are of 
fundamental importance for Logic — one might almost say that 
they are, in his view, the only propositions of real logical 
importance, Ijeing the (jxpression of* “ laws of natun?,” of “ the 
order existing among jdienomena” — cv/.. Diamonds are com- 
bustible. (It is to be observed that Identity of Denotation is 
the only form in which a combination of Intensions can he 
manifested to us). 

Mill, as we know, in the further iliscnssions of liis chapter 
on Import— in answering question (2): What are the 
connexions between Subject and Predicate asserted in affirma- 
tive Categoricals ? — inadvertently, it would seem, but none tlie 
less unfortunately, drops the genmil point of view, and turns to 
a classificat ion of differing propfSiU itms of S is P foi'^ni, which is 
quite “ another story,’* and ho gives us under this head an 
excruciatingly bad classification of the kinds of assertion wade 
in affirmative Categoricals. 

He attempts the rather ungrateful task of forcing upon the 
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rolations between Subject and Predicate a sclieme of the 
relations between States of Consciousness which he had 
readied in his discussion of Oattigories in Chapter III, viz.: 
Co-existence. Sequence, Similarity and Dissimilarity. 

His results are not oven plausible. He gives, e//., as 
examples of— 

Co-existence and Sequence (1) ; 

Seseinblance (2) ; 

A Sequence accompanied with Causjition (3) ; 
the following : — 

(1) “A generous person is worthy of honour"; 

(2) ‘'The sensation I feel is one of tightness”; 

(3) “ Prudence is a virtue.” 

It is clear that he coni'uses between claasinij and amriintj^ 
that (1) is as much a case of resemblance as (2), and that if (3) 
asserts “a sequence accompanied with causation,” then of most 
propositions with significant Terms we may give the same 
account, <v/., of (1); and the whole discussion is spoiled by a 
failure to keep clear the distinction between general analysis 
of the iin])ort of propnsitioihs of S is P form, and what Bain 
calls an “ enumeration of ultimate predicates.”* 

This abortive classification is from my point of view the 
more distressing because Mill bad, as 1 think, really hit upon 
an account of Im]iort wdiich only needed to have *' Connotation ” 
amended to “ rntensioii,” in order to furnish a clear, simple, and 
satisfactory general theory. And this is what a tliinker of 
Miirs sincerity and acuteness ought to have been cajiable of 
laoviding, seeing that he was familiar with the distinction 
between what he called the Connotation and Denotation of 
lerins, and laid stress on tlie importance of this distinction. 
It is curious that Jevoiis, too, should have pointed out — and 
^ith extreme cm])hasi8 — the impoitiiuce of the distinction 

* See Section VIII of my Eiemvnts of Logic, 

z 2 
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between Denotation ami (what he called) Intension, in his 
Elementar}! Lesions in Lufjiv, p. 37. Ho does not, however, recur 
to this, or make any use of it. Like Mill, he drops the cliKi-— 
and he wanders olV into (.‘oinplete confusion between extensional 
and intensional sameness. See, r.//., Pmicipka of 
Chapter III, and the ticeount of “The General Formula of 
Logical Inference” in ChapU^r I of the same work, whem wo 
are told tliat “ the one supreme rule of inferonce consists .... 
in the direction to allirin of anything whatever is known of its 
like, equal or equivalent. The Siihstifitiion of SimUttrs is a 
phrase whicli secerns aptly to express the capacity of mutual 
replacement existing in any two objects wliich are like or 
equivalent to a suHicieut degree.” 

That the Substitution here referred to is, in fact, 8ul)Stitution 
of terms having identical application, is obvious on the most 
cursory examination, and is ap))arent at first sight fiom Jevons’ 
own examples in illustration, : 

The Lord Chancellor (1), 

The Speaker of the House of liortls (2). 

(1) and (2) are not connotalional or intensional si/oilars, hiii 
numerical, historical, or extensional, identicals. 

The important questions as to the diHerence btjtween 
Syntlietic and Analytic rrojmsilions in Kant's Philosophy, all 
turn on relations of connotation. If there can b(5 Synthetic 
Propositions as distinguishetl from Analytic Pro posit it nis, this 
is only because it is possible for that wincii has the connotation 
of the Subject to have also another and dilfering connotation, 
that of the Ih’edicate — and this, of course (That which has the 
connotation of the Subject luw also the ffi/fe/ntl connotation of 
the Predicfite), is exactly what Mill means when he says: 
WiiATEVKK has the connotation of the Subject has also the 
connotation of the Predicate. 

Ifi it possible to connect differing connotations in this way ■ 
Mill says Yes. Kant says Yes. The tyros of the 
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say No. Lotze says No ; and Lotzo and the tyros are thereby— 

(If. jure though not of course lU fimto — limited to affirmations of 
strictly tautologous ty])e, to ejf.', Lotze's " tlie drinking dog is 
the drinking dog.” They would seem to be even precluded 
from asserting A is-not I>, as this can l)o presented in the 
affirmative form A is not-lk 

Thus Mill and Kant are among those wlio accept proposi- 
tions of the form S is 1\ Lotze is among those who 
(theoretically) reject them. But if they mdd be really and 
practically rejected, thought would l>e abolished, and A is A 
would cover our needs of record and communication. 

It might seem that the meaning of S in P is very simple and 
obvious, that no one could fail to understand it, but in point of 
fact, although we are all perpetually using S u P forms, and so 
practically have the most intimate ac([uaiutance with them, on 
the one hand it is found difficult to produce a generally accept- 
able analysis, and on the other hand even thinkers of repute 
seem to have fallen into confusion through not having clearly in 
mind the distinction between the Denotation and Intension of 
terms in pro])ositioiis. 1 \\a\v. already pointed out that this 
has hapiicned in the case of Mill and Jcvoiis — and it seems to 
me to occur also in Sigwart, r.gf., in Chapter II of his Logic. 
(All these writers also confuse between (1) the relation of 
Terms in an assertion and (2) tlie relations of Classes.) 

S in P, if it lias any signilicauce whatever, is a form of 
asscMtioii, ami, because it is sn, it is regarded by 
Dr. Bosanquetas pi*eterable to A is A (S i.s S) as a fundamental 
logical form — “ the general formula of lliinking.” 

Soimj think(»rs iippi»ar ni»t to alh»w that the form S is P 
has any signilicance. Mr. Russell, f heliove, lakes this view. 

1 understaml, he allows a = l> as a general form for 
equations, but does not allow S /x P as a general form for 
Ailiraiative ('ategoricals. Mr. Mooiv would also, it seems, 
reject 2\ (Qf (*our.so, if S U P is accepted at all, it must 
accepted as general.) 
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The only reason which I have heard given for this refusal 
is that Aflinuative Categorical Propositions are of nuiny 
different kinds. Quite so — but this does not prevent onr 
calling them Afiirmative Categoricals and recognising tlie 
similarity (in diversity) which induces ns to class them as 
such. To call them S ia P propositions is not, to my mind, 
going any further in the direction of generalisation, of ignoring 
differences, than to call them Affirmative Categoricals. If we 
refuse to accept S is P as symbolising any Affirmative Cate- 
gorical, why should we not equally refuse to use, say, a = & as 
a foniiula for equations, or the general name Qumlrui)ed for 
such different specimens as Horse and Dog, Lion and Tiger, 
Otter and Water-rat ? 

On the other hand all logicians (we may perhaps say) do 
use S is P and similar general forms. Lotze uses S is P 
throughout the long discussion at the end of which he rejects 
it — and in order even to discuss and reject, he has to give it 
some moaning. Mr. Alfretl Sidgwick and Dr. Schiller, of 
course, use it freely in ihcir latest books, which deal (in v(?ry 
hostile fashion) with Formal Logic, and it seems relevant to 
ask : What meaning do they give to it ’( I am not saying 
that Mill's account (or Frege’s, or my own) of the inipoit 
of categoricals goes to the root of the relation l>ctwecii, e,g,y 
Substance and Attribute, and is capable of elucidating this or 
any other metaidiysical doctrine — but that a general theory of 
import should do this does not seem to me to be necessary or 
even possible. 

The analysis of a Categorical proj>osition, and all logiail 
and other controversies, and even tlui secret of the Univeise, 
could not be expressed without the 8 is P form ; and perhaps 
if we knew all about the first, we should also know all about 
the otlicrs — as Tennyson suggests in his invocation to the 
“ flower in the crannied wall.” The Categorical form, which is 
for logic tlic “ pillars of the house,” the feet on which it stands, 
and by which it goes, cannot jirofess, ipid form, to expound the 
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Universe, but only to furnish an instrument which may be 
used in such a task, though ultimately it may bo found that 
the Categorical form and the general structure of knowledge go 
far to confirm each other. 

I do not see liow it is possible to give a general account of 
the Import of the Assertnm in S u P unless we accept S is P as 
a form applicable to all Categorical allinnations, any more than 
it would be possible for us to give a general account of Triangle 
unless we could abstract from size, relations of angles, etc. 

I therefore accept tlie form is P, and though I may be 
unable to offer a general account acceptable to any who reject 
that form, I may perhaps succeeil in recommending my analysis 
to some extent by applying it later on in certain special cases. 

I wish to state quite explicitly that while I regard my 
(diversity-in-identity) analysis of S w P to be of absolutely 
general application, I do not suptKise it to be in any 'particular 
case an exhaustive account, any more than it would be an 
exhaustive account of Ji triangle to say that it is a figure 
enclosed by three lines. 

I ought perhaps to a[)ologise fur speaking of the analysis 
which I adopt, as “ iny analysis,” but 1 will ask leave to use the 
phrase provisionally, for the sake of convenience. 

Put as briefly as pos.«»ible, the view of S is P which I 
support, is, that is P asserts DiversUy of Intension in Identity 
of DcMofation. S and P apply lo one object or group, and 
assign to that one Demdntuni the intensions of S and P, thus the 


thing referred 



E.g,, The Morning Star is the 


Evening Star (Frege s example) 



The terms “ Jlorning 


Star” and “ Evening Star ” apply to one thing, but the meaning, 
intension, or qualitative implication of Morning Star is not the 
same as tluit of Evening Star. 
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In such propositions as (1) ‘‘All Men are Animals/ 
(2) “ All Sergeants are Non-Commissioned Officers ” 




there is identity between the Subjects : All Men, All Sei^eants 
— and the Predicates : (some) Animals, (some) N.C.O/s, mspcjc- 
tively — it is one group which is in the one caa(5 All Men, (some) 
Animals, and in the other All Sergeants, (some) N.(>.0/s. The 
whole intension of the Predicate- name [in (1) Animals, in 
(2) N.C.O/s] is assigned to the Sulyect, but not the whole 
denotation, otherwise wo should be identifying Men with 
Lions, Tigers, etc., Sergeants with (Corporals, Lance-Cor- 
porals, etc. It is this denotational unity that is the honil, 
or the sign of the bond, between the intensionally diircivnt 
Subject and Predicate. I say “or the sign of the bond,” 
because this denotational unity which is iiidispensahlo and 
never absent, is in many ca.si‘a recognisable as conditioning 
the manifestation of an in.sei)arahle cjniHc.rioit of attributes, 
and it is ])ossible to argue that even in cases where we 
cannot recognise tliis connexion, it docs in fact exist— 
that though not a postnhitj\ it is a bafiis, of our doctrine c»f 
ini])ort. (^)iiipare the [jropositions : All isosceles triangles 
have the angh*s at the base efiual, All men arc niorUl, All 
arsenic is poi.s«mous. All cruw's arc black, All dan'udils are 
yellow, This umbrella is mine, Your purse is fouml. 

How are we to interjU'et tln^ copula in any one of these— 

All men are mortal * — Kvery term has two, and only two, 
aspects or moments, the extensive, applicalunial or denotational 
(Thatness), ami the intensional, iiualitative or attributive 
( Wliatness), corresponding to the tw’o aspects of things or ohje<*-ts 
of thouglit. Kvery siicli object is : — 

(1) Something or other; 

(2) Some sort of soinctliing. 
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Unless a name appUen to aomdhiuf/ (and that is what I 
understand by having denotation) it cannot be used in assertion, 
and unless it has intension, one name will serve as well as 
another — it does not matter which we use. 

If it is objected that in such a proposition as “ the round- 
square is self-contradictory,” Subject and Predicate have no 
denotation, I would j)ointout that "denotation” is i*e<piired not 
only by the proposition which asserts selt-con trad ictoriness, but 
also by the Subject rnmid-sqtfmr — it is only the sujjpositioii 

of roundness and scpiareness in am denotation, as co-existent 
attributes of an object whicli is both srpiare and round, that is 
seU-oontradiet*iry and gives rise to difficulty. Unless I make 
the supposition of roundness and squareness being co-existent in 
one object or thing (in which ease rouiidness and squareness are 
supposed to have identical dcitofttlion),\vhni is there that is self- 
contradictory, what is there to dcuiy, what hindrance is there to 
thought or to assertion i Even in the wildest region of supposi- 
tion, no one has ever ailirmed that roundiiess is squareness, that 
the definition of roundness is the definition of scpiareness ; to 
suppose that the round thing is also square, tluil th(3 square thing 
is also n)uiid, is as far as any one can go. And we have to 
suppose this, after some fashion, in order even to recognise its 
self-contradictoriness, and to reject it. St'[iH‘ootrmlivtorinvss 
itself is a case in pi»int. 

\ To n*turn Ui the inlerpreuiiioii of All Men are SLntal — I 
hold that ill this proposition tlieiv are two intensions, and one 
dciiutatiuii (coini'.iuii lo Subject and PriMlicate) to wliich both 
iuteiisions belong. The wnnn'nrf {\h(^ inft /mion) of men is not 
the meaning of mortoi, nor can the extension of itu ti be the 
intviisitm of mortal. The only possiliility si*enis to be, that the 
or are of the aJlirinalive Categorical imports identity of deiio- 
hitiuu between Subject and Predicate; if not, the Uopula would 
lobe negative, fur certainly it is only in jirojiosiiions of the 
fonu iff Intension of the Subject is the intension of 

the Predicate. And unless it is denotational identity of Subject 
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and Tredicate that is indicated by tlief Copula in affirmative 
Gategoriciils, how are we to account for the agreement of Trcdi- 
cates in gender and number with their Subjects, in Litin 
Greek, French, German .and other l.anguages, which have not 
lost their inttexiona to the extent to which English has ? Wliy 
sjiy : Ces soldats-ci sont braves, Quelques roses sent blanches, 
I )iese Soldateii sind die tapfersten. Dieses Ruch ist das nieinige, 
Diese Rose ist die einzige weisse, and so on? In: Quelques 
roses sont blanches, the only things whicli we nay are blanches 
are tvs msrs, though no doubt many other things arc “blanc.” 
We are dealing with Assertion — with the Terms as they occur 
and arc limited in the proposition, i.r., witli Subject and Predi- 
cate — not with the bare classes “ rose ” and “ blaiic.” VVe are 
not using the Predicate in its fullest extension or applicfition, 
but only as applying to the Subject of Predication, to the deno- 
tation of Nvhich it is, as so apjdying, necessarily restricted. 
Compare Mill’s Htatomeiit: Whatever has the attributes connoted 
by the Subject has alsc) the attributes connotcil by the Predicate. 
Every affirmation, as well as every negation, is determinalicm. 
It is at any rate clear that Menlity <»t’ Denotation with Diversity 
of Intension is a condition of Synthetic” affirmation whicli 
cannot be escaped. In every Synthetic assertion tlie diverse 
inteiLsions are a.sserted to belong to one and the same thing (an<l 
in many case.s we recognise lliat they occur together because 
they ])eloiig to eacli other) — cjj. All l»egonias like identy of 
water, All lions art* carnivorous, All isosceles triangles have the 
angl(!.s at the base equal. 

What happens then to a general name, whether Substantive 
or Adjective, that is used as I'redicate-name in an affirmative pro- 
position, is that its deuotatiop. is lixed by the denotation of the 
Subject to which (and to which alone) it is asserted to apply- 
Such restriction of denotation (and not any altojation ol conno- 
tation) is the modification iniposeil on general names, when tlic> 
l)ecome Pretlicates of Propositions. If it were not so, it would 
not be true that Subject and Predicate in >S' is V propositions 
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have the same application (or denotation)-^ statement which it 
seems to me impossible to deny.* I may perhaps observe here 
tlMt I do not regard symbolic forms os liable to ambiguity in the 
way in which significant words are liable. In Sis P tliere is as 
far as the symbols go. no ambiguity. All that is signified is that 
Subject and Predicate are different. Symbol S is not Symbol 
V. and has not precisely and entirely the same Intension. (I 
use Intension in Dr. Keynes’s sense, as distinguished from 
Connotation, and wider than it.) 



All Immediate Inferences, and also ilediate Inference, can 
be made obvious by help of Euler’s circles, aiul anyone ’who 
accepts those circles as appropriate diagrammatic representa- 
tions of the relations of classes, and who allows the validity of 
Conversion in the case of A, I, E, propositions, and the usual 
eiinatiou of A to (1) or (3), and of I to (1) or (2) or (3) or (4), 
B foTOd to admit identity of denotation between Subject and 
IWicate in categorical aHirmativcs. All It is Q may be 
> diagrammed by (1) or (3) hecatiin'. in some cases denotation of K 
and Q is identical, while in others it is not— there is no other 
diflerence between (1) and (3). A'^/., (1) All men are 


Animals = 



(3) All Men are national Aniinals 



Similarly with I. 


* See Mfmf for April, 11)14. 
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And the same admission is forced bn us by the use of All 
or Some with the Subject-name in A and I, and the insertion 
of similar quantification of tlie Term which in Conversion Ims 
been transferred from the place of (unquantified) Pi’edicate to 
the place of Subject. 

Ejj.j All Men sire Animals. 

Some Animals are Men. 

It is expressly to guard us against confusing between the 
possibilities (1) and (3) in A, and the possibilities (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) in I, that stress is laid on attention to distribution of 
Terms, when we are dealing with inferences, mediate or 
immediate. 

To anyone who uses S is F, I would put the ([uestion: 
What do you mean by S is P ? 

If he says he means nothing by it, then 1 rejoin — 

(1) that in that C(ise he has no right to use it; 

(2) but unless lie dtHs mean something, why does he 

use it ? 

If he says he docs mean something, I ask further : What it 
is that in his o[union it dex^s mean f 

Pragmatists ouglit to aceejit my iloe.trine of calegovuial 
import, as it certainly stands the practical test, which they 
impose — it will apply evcrywln*n?- it does ‘‘work.” 

“We,” says Dr. Keynes, “take the. jaoposition as a wholo.”^ 
That is c3xaetly what I conUnid for — and what I think iny 
analysis of S is 7^ docs with ci»mi»lelencss, for it considers the 
inseparable (though not indistinguishabli') relations hotweeii 
the Terms, both in Intension and in Denotation — Iilentity of 
Denotations is indicated by the Copula, Diversity of Intensions 
is shown by the diirerence whicdi characterises the lerins 
each involves the other and is unmeaning without it. Wo 
cannot read both terms in Intension merely, or both m 
Denotation merely — or Subject wholly in Denotation, anti 
Predicate in Intension, or Subject wholly in Intension, and 
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Predicate in Denotation. No coherent explanation can be got 
out of these suf^jestions. Intensions of both Terms and 
Denotations of both Terms must all four g«) to the make-up 
of a Significant Assertion, even of the artificially simplified 
iuid liighly abstract S is I*. 

Of S i» mt P n eoiresiiomling analysis can be given— 
namely, that S vt iwt P asserts Otherness of Denotation with 
Diflerenco of Intension. It apijears that propositions of the 
form A is reUUal to li cjonie primarily umler this rubric, A and 
B in any such case being relate.1 Terms which (unlike S and 1> 
ill w P) difler from each other in Denotation as well as in 


Intension, tliiis: 



I'liilip and Alexander 


are related as Father and Son 



Edward I and 


Queen Eleanor as Hushaiid and Wife 


Earth and the Moon as Tlanet and Sji 



Itelative l*ropositit)ns are of course not conlincd to cases in 
winch there are only two IMala. Kefeivncc to System is 
very obvious in the case of all Relatives, and they cannot be 
® erstood except in reliance upon tlie System to whicli they 
w Tf ^ like to point out that in any assertion of S 

* orm we construct u complete and very interesting system 
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of illimitable application — ^a plurality-in-unity definitely con- 
nected — a something which exhibits in the simplest form qnali. 
tative variety in denotational or extensional one-ness. 

S is r gives us something which has both S-ness and 


P-ness — which is both S and P 



, which with not-S and 


iiot-P is all-embracing, whatever S and P stand for S is P 

affording us the eductions P is S, S is-not iiot-P, P is-nnt 
iiot-S, and further the complementary form not-S in iwl-P with 
its coiTcsponding eductions. 

is r analysed as I suggest furnishes a principle which 
may be called the T^iw of Significant Aastn-tion, accfording to 
which in antj Afftrmtfiiir Vatet/m'uitly ^nhjrrf and IWdicalr, hive 


IdeniUf/ {of Denotatiun) in Divcrsil// (nf Intension) 

or This Law accepts and explains propositions 

of the form ^ is l\ which we are forced ta employ continually 
whether we wish to do so or not, a foriii without which wo can 
neither record nor coinmunicate knowledge, and without the 
use of which it is impossible to give a satisfactory statoiiicnt of 
the Laws of Contradiction and Excluded Middle, which are 
recognised as fundamental Laws of liOgic. The necessary 
starting-point of a Logic which throughout depends on 
Synthetic assertion is tlms secured, and it appears also that 
logical science is provided with a logical basis which it hns 
heretofore not had, and which, oddly enough, logiouins generally 
do not seem to have missed. That IaA/aq did miss it aiul did 
make an heroic though unsuccessful effort to siij)ply th« 
deficiency, has not, I think, been sufficiently appreciated. This 
same Law of Significant Assertion provides also, as I will tr) 
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to show, a trustworthy clue in dealing with Inference, Mediate 
and Immediate, ami with those forms of Assertion which, as 
Hypothetical and Alternative, we are accustomed to distinguish 
from the Categorical. 

M Py as I have been contending, is a system-formula. In 
using propositions of this form, the s|jeaker expounds in words, 
for the benefit of the hearer, a construction which is already 
present in his own mind, ami which liecorncs present to the 
hearer when he has grasped the assertion. Let us take as illus- 
tration the ]»roposition “ The next station to tliis is Cambridge.” 
Su]>pose that I, to whom this fact is well known, am at a 
particular point of a journey communicating it to my fellow- 
traveller who did not know it hcfun*. In my own mind “ the 
next station ” and “ (’amlu’idgc ” ar^^ applicable to one and the 
same place. My hearer, when lie has apprehended and 
accepted my assertion, has by a very simple process of 
synthesis readied the construction from which I started 

> 

The same sort of thing liapiams on an extended scale when 
I read a book, answer a question, search lor a missing link. I 
am the learner, the listener, the seeker. If I understand the 
hook, solve the diiliculty, find tlie link, I have reconstructed in 
my own mind the thought of the writer, the intention of the 
questioner, the complete chain. Compare also the study by an 
artist of some great pi^iuiv, or of a fugue of .1. S. Ikich by 
some student of music. 

I think that in llyfiolhetieal propositions it is essentially 
the same process wliicli takes place. 

When I say : If M is J* ami S is M, then S is T, in this case 
again the hearer puts together the material given, and reaches 

the construction ("SMP^ , and this construction justifies him in 
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asserting the further proposition (hfcmUe but not yet explicitly 
eniinciatcHl) : S is l\ Suppose tliat my hearer and I agree that JI 
is 1*. Then instead of setting out iiiy full reason for assertiiijr s 
is P, I need only say : If S is M,S is W Wc get the same cuu- 


stniction 


Suppose [ say: If A is B, (J is I). 


This is clearly elliptical. 

But if it is (tfjnrd that, /-.y., C is A and B is 1), by adding 
these we get a completely articulated construction, thus; 



, which justifies the assertion C is I). 


Jiff. If the 


2l8t Batt. II.F. are quarterecl at Epsom, then Tom Blown is 
living in a wooden hut, Tom Brown is in tlie 21st Batt. 
R.F., and all troops quartered at Epsom arc living in huts. 

Suppose that instead <jf saying simply ; The next slation is 
Cambridge, I say : If this station is Foxton, the next l)ut one 
will 1x3 Cambridge. 

This is elliptic'al. 1 cannot assert that the (consequent 
follows from the Antecedent unless 1 know that Koxtoii and 
Cambridge occupy such positions relatively to each other tluit 
there is only one station (namely, Harston) between them— ■ 

Foxton is two stations from Cambridge— Ktjx ton is next 
Harston, and Harston is no.xt Cambridge— giving the construc- 
tion p — H — ^"“C. construction (?n titles to 

the conclusion : Foxbiii is the next .station hut one to Cam- 
bridge. 

“ irypotheticar* projiositioiis are of course no less likely 
than Categorical arguments to be elliptical. For further 
illustration of relations Ijctwccii Hypotheticals and Categoricals 
I may refer to a couple of examples from iny 
Thow/IU, ami to the solution wliicli I suggest of T^wis Carroll s 
“ Logical Paradox.” 
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( 1 ) If Charles I luul not deserted Strafford, he woidd he 
iksemnfi of s^pnpathy. 

This asserts that supposing denotation of 
Charles I to be identical with denotation of 
one who did not desert Strafford then (because 
not to have deserted Strafford would have 
been to deserve sympathy) the denotation of 
Charles [ would have been the denotation of 
one deserving of synipathy. in this example 
it is not from the expvesse«l Antecedent alone 
that the Consei^uent follows, but from that 
Antecedent taken in conjunction with another 
(unexpressed) piYiposition. 

(li) If the hinidinff on, he icdl not rcron r. 

This may be expanded into : 



If the work goes on, great noise will be made ; 

If great noise is made, he will be distuv))ed by it ; 
If he is disturbeil, lie will not sleep ; 

If he does not sleei», ho will die. 


The eoiiclusion he a'llf die results from a series of supposi* 
tioiis in which Jlnddituj Cuinff-on ^T)is identified (denotationally) 
with Mtd'itif/ Xoise (2\ Moliimj Xoise with J)istarhinfjliim {i), 
Idsfnrhiuif-lii/n witli Prerr/tfituflfls Sleepimj (4), IrtTinliny-his 
Slf'rpiioj with rriLridiiifi-hU JUrovery (5). 
What holds the argument together denota- 
tionally is just as much of the denotations 
of (2), (3), (4), and (3) as is identical with 
the denotation of (11 the denotational 
identities following froin iiiteiisional con- 
nexioms. 

The idlieaey of the identity -in-diversity 
analysis is perhajis nowhere more strikingly 
seen than in its application to Hypotheticals, 
especially Hypotheticals of the elliptical and often complicated 
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sort which we so comiiionly employ, and of which the 
illustrations examined above are instances. 

The Logical Paradox which Lewis Carroll oflFcrs for solution 
is that (i) If Allen is out, Brown is out, (ii) If Carr is out, if 
Allen is out. Brown is in. The circumstances of the case 
which he presents are that in a certain barber’s shop there are 
three attendants, Allen, Brown, and Carr, and at no time are 
they all out together, Allen or Brown or Carr is always 
in (1). And (2) if Allen is out Brown is out (because Alien 
has been ill and cannot go out without Brown). Conditions 
(1) and (2) give the construction of the “ system,” which is in 
this case our Universe of Discourse, and solution of the Paradox 
by reference to this “system ’’may be very briefly stated as 
follows : — 

If A and B are out, C is in (1 ). 

But if A is out, A and B are out (2). 

.*. If A is out, C is in. 

If C is out, A is in. 


Tin /-I 1 % 4. (0 

When C and A are out-, „ . . 

,(u) B IS in. 

(i) because A is out = A and V> arc out (2). 

(ii) because A and B and C cannot all l»c ont together (1). 


As the contradictory conseciuents cannot both be true, ihe 
antecedent from which they follow cannot be true — here the 
contradictoriness of the consequents (i) and (ii) is actually 
inferrible from the antecedent) — and wc get the Hypothetical 
Syllogism : — 

If C anil A are both out, B is both out (i), and in (ii); 

But B cannot be both out (i), and in (ii) ; 

.’. C and A are not both out. 

(= C is in or A is in.) 

Just because we see limimi u in and Brown is out to be 
contradictory, we should be entitled to deny any antecedent 
from which they seem to follow. This mere perception of 
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contracliotion would lead us to deny the assertion that Allen is 
mU when Carr is out. 

Mr. Russell eoiisiders that the J^aradox ” is quite simply 
resolved by application of “the principle that a false pro- 
position implies every proposition.” Putting p for “ Carr is 
out ” 12 for “Allen is out,” and r for “ Jlrown is out,” he says 
tliat if q is fsils(», q [simply as a false proposition] implies 
r and also not r, hi^eause any false proposition implies every 
proposition. And we reach the result : If p is true, q is false. 

What the above principle means is, I suppose, that: 
If False Prop(»sitioiis are True, all Propositions are True. 
For 

All P are F or T. 

Put T are T, 
and 

If F are T, then both T are T and F arc T. 

lleiico, if any False Proposition is True, all Propositions are 
'Irue. If this interpretation is right, the principle certainly 
scorns indisputable. It also seems tt» be suggestive of the one- 
ness of Truth. 

As w'o have seen, in — 

If Allen is out, Brown is out; 

If Carr is out. If Allen is out. Brown is in ; 

Bi'mnh is in- and Hmru is out follow respectively from the 
slated conditions (1) ami (2) of the whole case — they are 
in tlio ordinary sense inferrible. But when the Paradox is 
solved by ap])lication of the principle that from any false 
proposition all propositions follow, onr appeal seems to be 
shifted to a <lillereiit region — Ji region where we do not 
wniclude that because Broim is in and Bvovm is out are 
contradictory, tin? common antecetlent is denied, but take the 
ground that these two are by no mejxna inconsi.stent, and must 
hoth be true if AUni is out is false, liecause on the supposition 
of its truth any false proposition implies all propositions. It 
is reference to given conditions, to the Allen-Brown-Carr 

2 A 2 
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“ System,” that brings ns up to our problem, while in 
Mr. Kusseirs solution there is no reference to the mvtcnt of 
propositions, but only to Truth and Falsity, and B is out and 
B is in would be implied by ani/ false proposition. If q is seen 
to be false from a consideration of the Carr-Allen-Ilrown 
“ System,” then the application of the Falsity principle seems 
superfluous. If q is not seen to bo false, either because of the 
conditions of the System, or Ix3cau8e iiicoiisisteiit propositions 
follow from it, how do we arrive at its falsity ? And would 
not any false proposition have served the purpose ? 

That,^.y., S is P is an inference from M u P and S is M \\\i\y 
be put generally in this way : The hearer, reader, or seeker 
apprehends M is P and S is M, and makes his mental construc- 
tion accordingly. This done, the construction is found to 
warrant the inferred assertion, the “ inference,” aV is P. It is 
the liemrroi whom this is true. For the speakm', who produces 
M is P and is M as ])remisses on the strength of which S is V 
may be asserted, S is V is no more Inference than any of the 

other propositions which his construction justifiiis. 

It is perhaps from this jioint of view that it lias been thouglit 
a sullicieiit account of 1/ A then C to say that it denies llie 
combination A true C false. 

Some recent logicians (c.//., Dr. Mac(.V)Il) hold that wc 
should always say, If M is F and S is M, then S is 1\ 
instead of : 

M is r and S is M 
.-. SisP; 

and If S is P, then P is S, instead of 
S is P V is S. 

These considerations seem to favour the view that every 
Hypothetical presents a case of Inference, and that every case 
of Inference may be appropriately expressed as a Hypothetical 
(whether “ Conditional ” or ” True Hypothetical ”). 
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Tlie above scheme exhibits impressively the grip which 
each Categorical Constituent of a Hypothetical lias on the 
others. In the absence of a principle of connexion there 
could be no such grip holding the members together. If 
A is B, A in D is elliptical, or it is incoherent. If we add 
B is C and C is D, the whole is knit together by the bond of 
identity (of denotation). In the case of Eelatives the basis of 
connexion is found in the laws of the “system” to which 
reference is made, space, time, family relationship. In the 
case of B is P the scheme of Formal Logic is the system to 
which we refer, it is our Universe of Discourse — as in the 
example about Cambridge, Harston, and Fox ton, given above, 
the reference is to geograi)hical position, and in Lewis Carroirs 
Logical Paradox, the reference is to the “ system” produced by 
the two sets of conditions laid down. The rules of the system 
concerned in any case are the “ liules of the Came ” for dealing 
with mombers referred to the system. 

What holds for nypf)tlu?ticals holds also for the propositions 
which are called Disjunctives or Alternatives. 

The essentials of the scheme are extremely simple — 

S is P (simplest Categorical); 

If S is P, I* is S (simplest Immediate Inference [or 
Eduction] and simjdesl Hyi»othetical); 

If M is P,aiid S is M,S is P (simplest Mediate Inference 
ami corresponding IIypf)thetical) ; 

If M is P, S is P (•.* S is M) (simplest elliptical Mediate 
Inference ami corresponding Hypothetical). 

As there are stages of knowli‘dge in which connexion 
between S and P is only known as a case of l)are conjunction, 
•so there are stages in wliich the ct»nnexion between Ante- 
cedent ami Coiisecpient in Hypothcticals is only known in an 
elliptical form — If A is 1>, C is I), If this morning’s sunrise 
Was red, we shall have rain before night. Perhaps it is the 
ellipticalnoss of so many Hypothelieals which has masked their 
essentially inferential character. 
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It would be easy to carry on the list to complicated crises, 
and to apiJy it to Eelatives, and to further concrete instances. 


II. By Bernard Eosanqukt. 

1. The Import of Proi)Osition8 is a very compreliensive subject, 
and raises at once the question whether a single account can be 
given of it which is valid for all proi)()sitions whatever. The 
account with which ilisa Jones has made us familiar refers 
explicitly only to propositions of S V form, and 1 will begin by 
considering it in cases in which that form is natural. 1 will 
then say something of propositions not readily reducible to tliat 
shape, and, after pointing out a further jiriiiciplo whicli these 
suggest, will endeavour to bring them all under a general 
doctrine. 

I refer to p. 359: “ Put as briefly as possible” — down to 
“Evening Star”; and see pp. 360 ami 361, down to “vs the 
intamoii of the Predicati*.” 

I do not find it easy to discern iir(,*cisely what sort of 
assertion is here described. When it is said (p. 361) that “the 
‘ is ' or ‘ are ’ of the Aniriiiative Catcgoricfil imjmrts denotatioiial 
identity between subject and predicate,” I should liave exjiecled 
that wc must be speaking of such assertions as that “ A. 15. is 
the same man wdio was at school with me,” or that (lited from 
Frege — “ the Morning Star is the Evening Star.” For hero wc 
do seem to mean, ?.<?., to wish to convey, that a person or object 
is the same individual, though considered by us in respect of 
two different intensions. This wouhl be the nearest approach 
to reading a whole proposition in Denotation ; and a proposition 
genuinely so read should be reduced to a meaning like that 
of these. But Miss Jones is not quite so strict, as I gather from 
her statement in General Logic and from her examples here. 
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“In the predicate of any proposition it is naturally and 
inevitably Signification [= Intension ?] and not Application 
[ = Denotation ?] which is prominent ” (O.Z., p. 29). Miss Jones 
desires to apply lier analysis at least to the import of all 
propositions by which we desire to convey information about 
persons or things. So “ All Sergeants are N.C.O’s.” 

Now this width of the doctiine strengthens a doubt wliich 
is raised even by the former examples. Take the second type 
first— “ All Sergeants arc N.C.O’s.** or, say, “ The Canadians arc 
brave men.” Do we, in saying these tilings, want to convey 
anything about the individuals whom we mention in one aspect 
lieing tlie same individuals as those whom we mention in 
aiiothei' ? Do we not simply want to “ qualify ” the individuals 
by an attribute ? The iinport of {i proposition, 1 must insist, 
surely lies in what we aim at conveying by it, not in any 
condition she qud mn of the conveyance. And now for the 
former cases. “ He is the same man I was at scliool with 
50 years ago.” Compare the slightly dilfercut proposition: 
“He is just the same jis ever — ^jiist what he always was.” In 
the latter we are sui’ely iirediealing a ipialily, an attribute, 
wliieh interests us and we hope will interest our listeners. 
And, I think, we must say the same of the former also. In all 
IS r propositions the apiilication of S and V /s, of course, the 
same. Hut when this sameness becomes the import, it seems 
to become a (pialitv of intension. And so, 1 gather, Miss Jones 
will not admit that her view reads the proposition in Denotation 
only {cU, supra from Orneral Liujic; ej\ pp. 364 and 365 — you 
cannot read a proposition in Denotation merely). 

So 1 have a dillieulty in seeing, even in the simplest cases, 
what precisely the identity of denotation is taken to contribute 
to the import of the proposition. Take the example from Frege. 
“ The Morning Star is the Evening Star.” Here, no doubt, is 
identity of denotation, and Nve ?/w/// mean to convey it specially. 
It is a thing wo may not all know. The identity of the 
physical object in S and 1* does enter into the astronomical fact 
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conveyed, more, perhaps, than that of the person in the proposi- 
tion, “The Lord Chancellor is the Speaker of the House of 
Lords,’* to which, on the whole, the same remarks apply. Still, 
I think, the import of the proposition is in neither cast* 
satisfied by this account. There is a connection between tlie 
intensions themselves, in astronomical truth as in constitutional 
law. We shall see the nature of this connection below. J 
think that, probably because of siuih considerations, Miss Jones 
has further widened her view. Not merely the denotational 
identity is the import of all S P propositions, but the deiiota- 
tional identity may be not the bond, but only the sign of the bond, 
between S and r(p. 360). It may “ condition the manifestation 
of an inseparable connection of attributes.’* Yes, but does n(»t 
the import lie in the meaning rather than in the si^n of it, or 
in the condition of its manifestation ? This point is developed 
later in her paper (p. 369, </. 360). I will return to it. 

Consider, again, once mui*e the passage on ]>. 361, “The 
meaning (the intemion) of men i.s not . . . between S and P”; 
together with Miss Jones’ refusal to read the proposition 
wholly in Denotation (pp. 364 and 365). Can the wonls 
“ imports identity of denotation between S and P” be stiiclly 
maintained ? There is such identity, it is fully admitted, in 
all propositions at all like those we have been speaking of. 
There is an individual Subject (or a group) which is the same 
under two iiiteiisioiis. Ilut is Htis identity the import even of 
the propositions of the type in question ? Von von insist 
upon it; and I have pointed out licfore tliat Mr. Bradley, in 
indicating this possibility, lias said all that at most Miss Jones 
appears to me to say. " In ‘ Caesar is sick,’ the same person is 
said to bo sick as well as Cmsar. And in ‘ Dogs are Manmials ’ 
there are certain things wdiich are declared to be both 
{Principles of Loyic, p. 168). This reading is possible, but we 
saw that it was not natural. Even in the propositions where 
it seems prinm jade insisted on, we saw, it is at best an incom- 
plete reading. And to the view that it is natural to take 
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the subject in Denotation and the predicate in Intension 
Miss Jones seemed facie disposed to assent (references 

to OJj,, and pa])er, supra). It is what Mr. Schiller calls the 
predicative view {Formal Logic, p. 105), and what Mr. Bradley 
iloscribos as “ (qualification ” {Essays, p. 324). 

But Miss Jones, I gather, holds this import impossible 
(pp, 3fil and 364), though apparently inclined to it. Why ? 
First, J think, because she takes a i)ure denotational meaning 
as without intension, and therefore unable to be maintained by 
itself or to be (qualified by any intension. This is a difficulty 
in sp(Miking of denotation as such at all (p. 361). But I take 
it that in dciiotatioii tlierc is intension, only the intension 
is auxiliary to identification, as in a proper name, and not 
regarded for its own sake. If so, the predicative view or idea 
o[ iiualification jn’eseiits no difficulty, and is much what 
Miss Jones has descriluMl in the General Logic (j). 29). 
Secondly, b(i(?ause of a (ionviction that the only identity is 
nuiiierical identity {uuuuru tantum, G,L,, p. 41), or Identity of 
Kxi.stcnce or Api'l ication {ik, p. 29), (U)mbined with the convic- 
tion that the “is” of the iiroposition must express an identity. 

Now these ideas seem to me to ivveal that the enquiry 
l)c[ore us lias not at all jH3netrat(;d into the province of thought 
connected with the idea of imjilication, and I will go on to 
('onsiiUu' the bearing of this upcm our qn-obleui. But first, to 
close the jirestMit part of the subject, I will say that taking 
Categorical propositions to mean propositions in which the S is 
Iviw jhlr. an individual or a group of individuals, we may admit 
the analysis to be q)lausible,au(l the reading which it fade 
‘leniamls “ in Denotation merely ” to be always possible, while 
that of “ ([ualificatiou ” is more natural. The dilficulty is that 
Miss Jones rejects hofh of these readings, I presume for the 
ivasDiis stated above. So that her doctrine as an account of 
tlu{ identity in diversity exquessed in the import of a proposi- 
fiou must consist in its resolution into an identity of S P 
'^muiero tantiim on the one hand, and a difference of intensions 
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that explains itself either not at all, or otherwise than hy 
reference to that identity, on the other, simply lying side liy 
side. “Otherwise than by reference to tliat identity We 
have seen that this is admitted in the discussion before us 
(p. 360). I will press this point further when I come to speak 
of implication. Jlut I conclude up to this point that the gmat 
principle of Identity in Diflerence, to which tlie General L(hjw 
pays, I fear I must say, a good deal of lip-service, is parodied 
and not embodied by reduction to an Identity numcro tantntn 
plus a conjunction of unconnected intensions. The identity is 
beside the differences and not in them. Ami it is, as inter- 
preted by the author, not the import of the pro])Osition. Jhit 
it might bo so, if the author wouhl allow it. 

2. “ One intension cannot h: another intension — nor can the 
extension of man he the intension of mortal ” (p. :.)61). Tins is 
partly a verbal ipiestion. But in fact there is a connoctioii 
betw’een distinct intensions which is commonly and very 
emphatically expressed by saying that one iutensional ciuitont 
is another, or means or “spells” another. We sjiw that the 
paper ailmits that the deiiohitional iilentity may be a jjiere 
sign of the connection of intensions, though it adheres to the 
view that the latter can only be manifested through the foniier 
(p. 354). And we ma}’ note the more obvious >viduniiig of tlie 
view on p. 369, where we learn that the denotatii)nal identities 
may actually follow from the iutensional eonnection. And in 
this placo an iutensional connection is expressed in tlie very 
form previously rejected " Not to have deserted Strafford 
would have been to deserve Byitt]>athy ” (my italics). 

Now if there ciin be intemsitmal connections siicli that the 
one intension necessarily carries the other with it, and if there 
arc propositions which seem at least to have an intension or 
abstract content as their sUirting-point (whether they have a 
“ subject ” is a furtlier question), surely in these at least the 
iutensional connection may directly be the import of the 
proposition. In a note on Miss Jones’ doctrine in the secoud 
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edition of my Logk I said that in a further sense something 
of the nature of an identical subject throughout the proposition 
would turn out to be real; and we will come back to this 
point. But it will not be an identity of a grammatical subject 
fls denotatum. 

One content of intension implies another, I take it, when 
the first, being considered in a sphere of conditions accepted 
atl JioCf makes the second necessary. When there is this 
relation, the two contents are diflerences within the identity of 
the system which includes them. The one carries the other 
with it, makes it inevitable, has it for its consequent. Coniinon 
language says that it means it, spells it, is it.* “ To give in 
now, spells ruin.” Accepting tho pre-supposed conditions, the 
two contents are expressions of tho same whole, and are often 
convertible. 

Tn the remarkable paragraph on p. 373 this seems to be 
admitted for tlie ease of Itelatives. If I grasp the idea rightly, 
S r propositions arc treated as a separate case, and one which 
1 ‘xliaiists the sjdiere of Formal Logic. This so far concedes the 
contention attributed to Mr. Aloore and Mr. llussell above, that 
the S r proposition is not the only type of proposition, a eoii- 
teiition with which I certainly agree if we do not push the 
analysis of import beyond the problem of a grammatical subject 
understood as a ilmoiaUm, Ultimately, I bedieve, there is a 
subject in every propt)sitioii Bradley’s Logic^ 271 and 453). 
But the subject in relational propositions and in abstract 
Universals I take to be the whole or system within which a 
connection of distinct in tensions is developed. This is what I 
uieant hy the remark in Jiiy J^gie to which I referred above. 
And it appears to me to be the view whicli Miss Jones is 
^approaching in this passage. 

The true analysis of the hypothetical j)roposition is to my 


* CWparo Mrs. Yarden in Burmhy Rudge : “Answering me, Miggs, 
JUid pix)vidiiig yourself, is one and the siiiiie thing." 
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mind greatly obscured in the paper by a choice of examples 
which makes the hypothetical form appear appropriate to 
dealing with individual objects no less than the Categorical 
form. " Charles I ” and “ the building ’* (p. 369) appear to be 
individual objects or cases. And we all know tliat you can 
pretend to read a hypothetical in extension by saying: *‘[n all 
cases in which a creature (or “ If in any case you find a creature 
that ”) is a man, that creature is mortal.” But supposing the “ if " 
of the hypothetical to ha really meant, I hold that the iiulividuals 
referred to are not used as individuals, but only as masses ol‘ 
urianalysed content, within which tlie special intension required 
is somewhere to be found (rf. my Logic, i, 238). The hyiiotlie- 
ticals with “ you,” used in giving directions, — “ If you go ” — ai-e 
a simple case. Propositional forms are highly continuous, rc]ii'e- 
scnting a constant effort to modify the meaning of sciiteiicus 
towards new buixlens of expression. But with regard to any 
true hypothetical proposition it seems to me that its constituenis 
are not categorical, nor propositions, nor does tlieir connection 
lie in one being inrerrihle from the other. I fim not sure if 
Miss Jones means (pj). 353, 372, and 373) to assert all llinH‘ of 
these things. The two first I think she does assert. And all 
this falls within our subject of tlic import of propositions. Tliu 
import of a true hypothetical, as I understand it, is to allinn 
that from an explicit supposed situation the nature of realiiy 
requircs a certain consequence to result; in «iMier words, that 
there is a something in reality which in response to certain 
supposed situations behaves in a certain way. The proposition 
is one only, and is so far e itegoric*al as this assertuui makes it. 
But it does not assert the actual existence of anything llial 
its terms signify. It asserts the basis in reality of a connec- 
tion between intensioiial elements. 

It seems unnecessary to analyse in detail such an ex’aiijjde 
as that of “the building” (p. 369), because we here have it 
admitted that the denotational identities are based upon inten- 
sioual connections. I need only point out that if we suppose the 
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inteiisional connection to l)e the import asserted, we may drop all 
tlie difficulty about the elliptical character of the inference. In 
the case, “If this is G is next station but one”; “ next but one ” 
is as good an attribute as “ next,” and we may know it in scores 
(if ways, without being aware of the fact that 11 is between. 
So in the “ building” example. The meaning which pervades it is 
an obvious inteiisional connection, and is implied at once if we 
develop what is meant by building going on near a man who is 
sick to a certain point. The unity is that of a causal system ; 
the deiiotational unity is that of an instance of the kind of 
system in question ; the pervading subject is not the building, 
but the entire situation or world of conditions within which the 
inteiisional connections hold. And to complete tlie account of 
the import of propositions, it must be added that if a proposition 
is to be affirmed it must be affirmed of a real beyond itself. If 
this is pre-supposed, the ([uestion whether all propositions are 
S V propositions becomes idle. Certainly in all propositions 
you can find an identity which holds their elements together 
(see references to Bradley’s Lof/ic). Certainly you cannot always 
find it ill any one of the related terms (Bradley, Principles of 
Lnffic, p. 23), in the case of “A’ is equal to FP 

3. The question may be raised (sec aliove, p. 374) whether we 
have a right to affirm a single import for all propositions. I 
have no doubt that the different shapes of eiiunciative sentence 
have grown up for different needs, and have so far different 
meanings ; and I tlo not think that any single type of sentence is 
capable of expressing equally and impartially all the kinds of 
things that we can want to say. But it does not seem to me to 
follow from this that a man is always the best judge as to what 
he himself meant to say ; imr that it is impossible to discern 
universiil conditions of exiuession which all propositions 
exemplify in various ways. Beginning from psychology with 
the insight that association mames only universals, and that 
've and the lower animals use uiuversal connections from the 
'^'ginning of conscious life, 1 believe that every proposition 
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possesses iu principle the two sides of affirming a fact or con. 
junction of appearances, and of laying down a law of universal 
connection. All the main types of proposition are produced as 
it seems to me, by the struggle of these two tendencies, and tlie 
degrees in which either gets the upper hand, or the two l)ecoiinj 
harmoniously fused. From the very first the pruiciple of 
selection according to relevance acts upon the statement of facts 
itself, and the mere expression of fjict tends to mould itself into 
the suggestion of law. A denomination of the subject irrelevant 
to the point insisted on by the predicate, is resented in conver- 
sation and impugned in argument; while the necessary counter- 
part of the selection wliich instinctively aims at relevance, is 
the completion — the successful selection — of the conditions 
which fully justify the relevance of the one term to the other, 
and so express the implication which is the import of the more 
rellective propositions. 

But, as I have said, cnunciative sentciKics wine forged fur 
special purposes; and I do not think that any eminciative 
sentence is capable of embodying all at once and unambiguously 
all the aspects of import wliicli the different combinations of 
the sides of the proposition may present to the mind awaie 
of their interconnection. I venture to (.[uole a sentence from 
my ZoyiV, i, 23G : "When I say, ‘ All animals need food,* I am 
probably expressing a <[uasi-cullective conclusion about a 
property shared by all species of animals, taking its signilicance 
from an analogical iierception of tlie generic function and 
immanent purpose of animal life, but ultimately resting on the 
hypotlictical judgment, expressing a necessary or mlative 
principle, ‘If force is to be expended it must be supplieil’” 
And for the coutinuity of forms of proposition I may refer to a 
note in the Preface (p. x). 

The elaborate study of the actual effort of the projwsitiou 
to express meaning, and of its relative completion in tlio 
degrees of truth, which forms, at least in my intention, the 
wliole argument of my work on Loyic^ convinces me that this 
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view is sound in the main. It is an attempt to criticise actual 
meaning in the light of the conditions of exprassion and the 
fundamental impulse of thought. You cannot leave alleged 
actual meaning uncriticised, any more than any other datum. 
You must take account of it, but you must take account as well 
of such general needs as completeness and self-consistency. 
And I know of no other sense in which actual meaning and 
truth are disregarded by Logic. 

All this, though not expressly challenged by the paper prior 
to mine, is quite within the subject of the Import of Proposi- 
tions. And not having the advantage of knowing what our 
e(^e3/309 is going to say, I thought it only fair to him and me to 
explain my ideas upon one or two points which I have remarked 
in his Formal Lotjir, If I have been egotistic I apologise. 

I have only to add, in justice to a great thinker, tliat in 
partly admitting, in a note in my Logic, Miss Jones* strictures 
upon Lotze, which upi)oar also in her piper. I was unduly 
carried away for the moment liy her book, and did not recon- 
sider the full facts as I should have done. I think that his 
ivasnii for rejecting S is P as a mere conjunction, and accepting 
th (5 hypothetical form as a reasoned expression of coherence in 
change (Lotze’s TjOijik, secs. G2--G3), was sound in the main. 
And I must remonstiate, as above, against the idea, used as an 
ohjectioii to his view, that the elements of Ilypotlieticals are 
ot S P form, if that means that they are propositions. They 
seem to me to constitute together a single proposition, of 
a eliaracter very largely dillereiit from that of an S P pro- 
position. 

I ought also to say that the account of Jevous* views seems 
to me inadequate. I think he divines rightly that iiitensional 
connection is the true root ot the import of propositions. 

In Ijewis Carrolls puzzle I can see no logical interest. 
Yuu lay down two hypothetical rules, one of which, in effect, 
specifies a case in wliicli the other must be false. You then 
Pwt the specified case, and pijit the other nile beside it, and find 
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that they contradict each other. You can maintain either, l)ut 
not both. What else could happen 7 I agree with Miss 
Jones’ treatment of this and of Mr. liussell’s solution. 

As to the relative merits of A is A, A is 11, S is 1*, tis 
statements of the principle of “propositions” (I have used 
this tenn for the expression of judgment wifcliout criticising it), 
I do not think they matter. All these symbols are defective 
on one side or tJie other, and you can use none of them without 
explanation. The first, unexplained, is imbecile; the otliers, 
unexplained, are simply false. But the explanation has b(»en 
familiar ever since Plato’s Kepnblic (iiid Sophid, and the new 
statement cannot claim, I am bound to protest, anything more 
than a certain felicity. 


HI. By F. C. S. SCIITLLEK. 

When I accepted our Secretary’s invitation to a(!t as a tliird 
string to the eminent logicians who have preceded me, it was 
not without a secret hoi)e that I might thereby bo liolinng to 
advance logical science and a.s.sisting at the philosojdiu; develop- 
ment of the Liiw of Significant Assertion, of whicii 1 had long 
recognized the interest and importance.* This hoiie, however, 
has not been wholly fulfilled. We are, it seems, not to hroak 
fresh ground, but in(?rely to invite the Society to rehearse old 
truth and to remember our Plato and that knowleilge is merely 
recollection. Buit. I can adjust myself to the situation. I need 
merely reiterate my humble acceptanc'.? and approbation of 
Miss Jones’s triumphant analysis of her problem — in so far as 
it is a problem — and continue to clierish a hope tliat some day 
she may be willing to proceed to the philoso[)liic corullarics to 
which her analysis seems to me to point. If tho impatieiieo of 
youth should cavil at our unprogressiveiiess and think that 

* Cf. the review of Miss Jones’s Bfiv Lati' of ThouglUj in 
No. 82 . 
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inoi’e vital issues might profitably engage the attention of 
logicians, let me plead that I at least am innocent. T have 
(lone my best to raise the really important issues of logic, but 
after completely failing to persuade logicians to lift their eyes 
to higher gi’ound, I can with a good gregarious conscience 
return to the immemorial wallowing grounds in the logical mire. 
I shall, however, endeavour to keep my head clear and to 
preserve the attitude of an upright critic. 

I. 

(1) First of all let mo remark that it is always important, 
even in jdiilosophy, to ascertain the meaning of the problem 
under discussion. What then does “tla^ Import of Proposi- 
tions” mean? Is it, or is it not, the sam(3 question as the 
meaning of judgment? If it is, will it not bo necessary to 
investigate first the capacity of propositions to express the 
iiicaning of judgments and to (.establish a one-to-one correspoii- 
doiico hetwe^en judgments and yu'upositions ? For otherwise 
shall we not be nonplussed (or at least impeded) by finding that 
every judgment can be expressed, and can have its meaning con- 
veyed, by various propositions, and that every proposition can 
express various judgments ? If it is not, shall we not have to 
distinguish iu principle between ‘ import ' and ‘ meaning,* and 
to say what precisely we mean by a proposition's ‘im])ort*? 
It is to be feared, however, that many logieians would not 
recognize any distinction between ‘ meaning * and ‘ import,* and 
so could hardly be induced to define it. Ihit as Miss Jones has 
appealed to me to say wliat 1 take to bo the import of /S' is P, 
I must pcrlbrce offer my own interpretation of it. 

1 venture, therefore, to suggest that, like most (luestious in 
Formal Logic, the imiiort of propositions is primarily a question 
about the meaning of words. It is about the ‘ dictionarj'- 
uieauiiig* of the words employed in communicating the 
thouglit.* This is to say tliat it does not actually express any 

* Cf. Forimd ch. ii, §§ 3, 8. 

2 B 
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real meaning at all. For real meaning is always personal and 
depends on the occasion on which the words are used. Ihit 
dictioiiary-ineaniug merely formulates a verbal form for con- 
veying meanings, if any one should find it expedient to use it as 
an instrument for this purpose. ‘ Import* therefore is potential 
meaning, as I believe Miss Jones also holds. It does not become 
actual until the i)roi)ositioii is used, and what its actual meaning 
will be cannot be ascertained until then. 

Xevertlicdess there will be a certain relation bctwcMui the 
actual meaning and the ‘ import of the proposition.* For the 
traditional meanings of the wonls will more or less restrict the 
meanings the words can be made to convey. Only the grentest 
masters of language will find it as plastic as Plato, only the most 
arbitrary will dare to overwork ibeir words as audaciously as 
Hiimpty Dumpty. In the general run of cases therefore words 
are used in their ordinary senses. This is why it beljis om; lo 
solve the real logical problem, viz., to discover what a live 
judgment means on a particular occasion, to know what is the 
‘import* of the propijsitioii in which it has been expressed. 
Still a blackbird is not necessarily black, ami a general rule 
does not necessarily apply to the particular case ;* the general 
sense need not yield the meaning in a particular case, ii(»r 
is it ever authoritative as against the lattix Xo amount 
of study of the ‘import* of the vcfibal form, therefore, can 
ever determine the actual meaning in advance. It follows 
that a knowledge of the import of propositions can only he a 
rough guide to the uuderstaiuling of the meaning of a 
judgment. 

(2) One may next ask what, from the stamlpoiiit of a logic 
of real knowing, will he the use of a prcipositioiial form like 
a is r? Clearly it must occur in the investigation of smiie 
problem and in operations on objects of thought. The object 
of thought selected for consideration will (in general) he 

* Cf. No. 89, On Aristotla'i Refutation of Aristotelian Logic. 
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denoted by the ‘ S * in the propositional form, while the ‘ P * will 
stand for the operation tried upon it. ‘S’ and ‘ P ’ therefore 
will refer to and ‘denote’ the same object, as Miss Jones’s 
theory demands. Nor can I see any difficulty or paradox 
about this procedure or any obligation to call ‘ S ’ nothing but 
* S.* For what wouhl be the use of that ? jVIoreover, no one 
suiely will deny that we arc able to distinguish a plurality of 
aspects, attributes, qualities, relations, or whatever we choose 
to call them, in and about the same thing. Nothing is such an 
intractable surd as to be barely and immutably itself to the 
exclusion of everything else, and if tliere were such a thing it 
would not form a subject of discourse. Not even the Absolute 
One is absolutely one. As a logical entity at any rate it has 
a plurality of aspects. It is, c.^., an object of belief to monists, 
and of disbelief to pluralists, it both is the many it absorbs 
and that which negates all plurality. 

It now it be objected that ‘S* must not be called ‘P* 
because the oi)eration indicated by ‘P’ is an ‘arbitrary* 
selection, we. can reply (1) that no doubt it is, but so is ‘S.* 
It, too, is singled out for consideration out of the total situation 
by a similar operation, tlie risk of which lies in selecting 
anything and judging about it at all. Moreover (2), right or 
wrong, we all predicate ‘ P ’ of ‘ 8,* including the logicians who 
choose to denounce the practice, and it is more likely that their 
analysis is at fault than universal practice. 

For these reasons there seems to be no difficulty in assenting 
to Miss Jones’s thesis that a proposition may assert an identity 
of reference or ‘ denoUition ’ in ‘ S ’ and ‘ P.* But have we not 
learnt from natuie (or from Hegel) that identities are never 
absolute ? If two things were ahsolutely identical, they would 
cease to be two. There must therefore always h^ pninafade^ 
differences whore an identity is to be established. In thinking, 
therefore, wlicii we proclaim an identity, wc /[/wo facto declare 
l-hat diflereuces are to be ignored as irrelevant. But we do 
iiot deny their c.xistence. If, then, there may (and must) be 

2 B 2 
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differences implied in any predication of identity, why sliould 
not differences between the ‘ dictionary-meanings ' of ‘ S * and 
of ‘ P ’ be among the differences so set aside ? Tautologies ami 
translations are not real exceptions to this. For when 
tautologous proi)ositions are used, the real judgment is never 
a tautology, while a translation like SJac(»bus is James ’can 
only occur in I'elation to some one’s ignorance of the equivalence 
of these terms. I have no diflicnlty therefore in accepting 
also Miss Jones’s second contention, that the propositional 
form implies diversity in the connotation of its terms. 

(3) So far, then, I have no diillculty in following Miss 
Jones. Put does it follow that because lior analysis ol‘ the 
import o[ propositions is right all others must be wrong ? Slie 
has offered no reasons for thinking this, and it is not inheivnlly 
necessary, or even probable. For of all things a variety of 
analyses may be made which an» significant and servieealde 
relatively to a variety of purposes, and of nothing is there 
only one definition which is good for all purjawes. In so 
arbitrary a game as Formal Logie, moreover, where nnnilaled- 
iiess to reality and general uselessness are no idislaeles to the 
adoption of a conventi<»n, there seems to be no Uieorelie limit 
to the number of such analyses. I can see no reason, tliercfore, 
for assuming that Miss Jones’s analysis ot the import of 
propositions is alone ‘ valid.* 

(4) One minor cauti<m and my coinmeiit on Miss Jones’s 
paper may conclude. It seems to me that slie should nut 
use * to be applicable ’ and ‘ to apply * as if they were con- 
vertible terms (pp. 35!) and 301), but that a distinction should he 
recognized. Strictly speaking, a ‘ name ’ dues not ‘ apply * until 
it is used (successfully) ; hut it can be lield ‘ applicable * in 
virtue of its past or prospective use. I suppose, however, that 
when Miss Jones said “unless a iiaiiio aitpUvii to ttorndhiiitj it 
cannot be used,” she meant ‘ ajiplies * proleptically. 
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II. 

(1) I proceed to Professor Bosanquet’s comments on Miss 

Jones. The general ohjeetion he raises to her views ditfers fi*om 
mine in that, wliereas I questioned (sifb 3) wlietlier lier analysis 
was acclmivc, he doubts whether it is and whether of 

the Import of Propositions “a single account can be given which 
is valid of all ])ropositions whatever.”* Now this assumes 
that it is the business of Logic (1) to seek such a ‘ siiujlc account ’ 
and (2) to ensuie tliat such an account shall bo (formally ?) 

* valid,* Now, while 1 slionld be deeply graUjful to any logician 
who would consent to argue these assumpti(»ns, I do not at 
present sec any reason for accepting eithm*. On the contrary 
the i»resumption setuns to me to be against both. The problem 
of the IinjMirt of Projinsitions rests upon so many arbitrary 
ahslracticms or ‘ fictions * that it is more than proUxble that a 
plurality of questions about veal meanings will be found to bo 
covered by it, and if so there will be no dilliculty about accepting 
a plurality of answers. And why slumld it be assumed that a 
scientifically adetpiate account of the pro])ositional form must 
show it to be fornuilly valid i Why should it not he found to 
bi?tray, even to a formal analysis, the inevitably experimental 
nature of real nieauiug i The dmnaiid for formal validity 
means a claim to dis]»euse with real experiment, or it means 
nothing — iiotliing at least that logicians have succeeded in 
expressing for the past two thousiuid years. 

(2) It may be obstuTed next that Professor Bosanquet 
argues against Miss Jmies lliat her iiiteipretation is not 
“ natural,” and that there are propositiiuis “ not readily reducible 
to that shape.” It is not altogetlier easy in estimate the precise 
scope of these *ibjecti«)ns. At first siglit the former would seem 
lo be ail appeal to psychology such as should be excluded by 
Hie formal basis of the discussion, ami the latter to be an 

* It appears subsiMiueiitly (pp. 374-375)1)111X110 thinks it can ; only 
that it is not Miss Jones’s acinjuni. 
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ap709 X0709 such as coiiUI haixlly be accepted even from the 
innovators wlio endeavour to erect the ‘economy of tliouglit* 
into a logical principle. 

Rut, looking more closely, I take it that what Piofcssor 
Bosanquet must mean by saying that of the same propositional 
form one meaning is move ‘iiaturar tluin another, is that 
it is nearer to the dictionary-meaning of its terms, or to the 
commoner dictionary-nicaiiiiig, or that it is more freqiumtly 
meant. For each of these situations would generate a certain 
antecedent probability that in any subsequent use of an 
S is P form the meaning to be conveyed will resemble the 
meanings that have been conveyed by it. And tliis nn doubt 
is true, though I fail to see that it bears on tlie question in 
dispute. For nihil obstat- that tlie less ‘ naturar inteipK^tatum 
may neverllieless express better the meaning meant on any 
occasion. As for the olqection that some interjiretations may 
be more difficult than others, /./*., may demand more ingennily, 
that surely contains nothing that should daunt a logician. 
Having once set out on the perilous path <>f lindiiig ' tho* 
Import of Propositions, he must not ex])ect to lind it carpeteil 
with roses and primroses all the way. lie should bi^ thankl'iil 
if tlie complex expedients forced u]»on actual thinking by thu 
variety of its jn’oblcms and the stubbornness of language tio 
not conduct his ‘ logical analysis’ to avowed failure. If there- 
fore Miss Jones can show that her interpretatiioii of 
Import ’ can convey a ineaiiiug tliat can- be actual under some 
circumstances, she sc'cins to me to have eslablished as much of 
her claim as any logician could possibly achieve. 

Nor does Professor Bosanquet establish anything incom- 
patible with it when he shows that the same form may in othir 
cases convey another meaning. That psychologically the one 
meaning is easier to apprehend, or that jiractically it occurs niiicli 
oftener, does not seem to make, logically, any diiference. It 
would seem, moreover, that Professor Bosanquet really admits 
this when he says tliat in ‘ the Morning Star is the Evening 
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Star ' identity of denotation is wliat “ we may mean to convey 
specially.” How, then, can he go on to argue that “ the 
import of tlio proposition . . . is not satisfied ” ? When we 
use the projmsition to convey identity of denotation, as he 
repeatedly iidmits we inay do, Hu:n sinidy, hypotlum, to 
convey that is its ‘ import,’ and what vx mean is the meaning. 
For is it not plainly “ what we aim at conveying hy it” ? The 
further fact tliat “ tliere is a connexion between the intensions 
tliemsnlves ” (if we accept what is probalily meant by it and 
abstiiin from cavils at the mythological terininob>gy which 
sjjcaks of self-existent ‘intensions* having ‘connexions* 
■iiiler tie) iloea not allor the fact that the ‘ reading in extension,* 
though not ‘ natural,* is ‘ possible.’ In short I would oiler 
mediation to the (itmttMiding views cm tbe basis tliat their 
sevi‘ral claims to truth are neither as exclusive nor as exhaus- 
tive as is alleg(!d. 

(3) Considering next the interesting criticism that Miss 
ilones errs in taking “a pure dcnotational incfining as without 
intension,” wliereas really “in denotation there is intension,** 
though it is secondarv, I will venture to suggest that on the 
basis of our formal v-nuOearK Miss Jones is 4uite right. For 
‘ ileiiotation * and ‘ intension * are both higlily artificial teclinmal 
abstractions into which Kornial Logic chooses to ‘analyse* the 
actual procedures of real thinking. They must have, there- 
fore, tlie exclusiveness and sharp-cut outlines of such abstrac- 
tions. So it coiitraveiies the inetliod of ahstracl distiiiction 
to conceive ‘denolation* as having ‘intension,* to consider 
secondary iin plications in a jimposition instead of attending 
to the, priinaiy. One might as well argue that ‘ threc- 
iiess ’ contains ‘two-iiess* because ‘three* contains ‘ two.* Of 
eourse, however, when >ve begin to iiiipiire into the actual 
meaning of a judgment we remain perfectly able to recognize 
that our symbols (1) must aiMpiii-e and develop their meanings 
hi their use, (2) cannot serve to ‘denote* unless they also 
‘connote,* and (3) can only he understood ns the vehicles of 
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the meaning-attitude which progreasiyely determines tlieii- 
* meaning.’ I cannot Iielp thinking that failure to distinguish 
the question of formal ‘import* with sufllcient sharj)ncss from 
tliat of real ‘ meaning * hero breeds a serious confusion. 

( 4 ) IVofessor Bosampiet criticizes Miss Jones severely for 
failing to aj^preciate “the great ju’inciple of Identity in 
Diireronce" and declares that her account of diflerence of 
intensions “ explains its(jlf cither not at all, or otherwise than 
hy reference to that Identity,” so that they end hy “siinj)ly 
lying side by aide,” and the whole amoniita “ to an Identity 
namew tantum plus a conjunclion of unconnected intensions.” 
1 confess I do not understand this criticiani. What is “a con- 
junction of unconnected intensions”? If the intciiaious are 
conjoined, how can they fail to he connected ? And if they 
refer to an identity, wliy should not this coinnion adVrcnce 
constitute all the conjunction or connexion that is needed ? 
And why should the connexions of the inUmsions he taken to 
exist before they are established ? It the news to l.)e conveyed 
hy a judgment is that a distinguisInMl logician has been bitten 
by a Ilea, why should it be necessary to assert forthwith an 
eternal connexion of intension between ‘ being a distinguished 
logician’ and ‘being bitten by a Ilea’? Is it not more 
plausible to explain that the vicissitudes of mortal life have 
occasioned a c(»llocation of vrords not usually on speaking 
terms than to Indd that the human reason has now at length 
discovereil, ‘imilated’ ‘reproduced,’ an ciernally necessiiry 
connexion of superhuman self-suhsistent Univcrsals? As f«)r 
the great principle of Identity, which is regarded as totally 
unmeaning by its critics, while its best friends do not scruple 
to call it imbecile or false in the senses which logicians have 
for 2,000 years preferred to Plato’s so-callcil ‘ explanation,* may 
one not hope that it is aXXo9 X070V, and that its intrusion is 
not vital to llie discussion ? 

( 5 ) Professor Bosamiuet urges that Miss Jones’s contention 
that “one intension cannot he another intension” is “partly 
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a verbal question ” I agree — ^partly. For it seems to me to 
be wholly a verbal question, a question about dictionary- 
meanings. Once we realize that these are only potentially 
real meanings, we can see both why the two ‘intensions* must 
be as distinct as the words in which they are embodied, and why 
they come to be thouglit of as ‘ connected * pe/r sn when they have 
so ofUiii been used together tliat their ‘ association ’ has become 
a ‘ dictionary-meaning.’ To the old maid and the gardener the 
intension of ‘double* is no doubt connected with that of ‘single,* 
to the gambler witli that of ‘quits*; but there is nothing in 
(‘ither intension to prevent the jisychical researcher from 
using it to descri))e a sort of ‘ghost.* I can assent therefore, 
almost literally, tliat extravagance ‘.spe/As* ruin; but that it 
‘ mraiia' ruin is ambiguous, and that it ‘ As* ruin is impossible — 
so long as the two wonls differ. 

(fl) To the ‘doctrine’ also tliat there are connexions of 
intensions which are ‘uetfcssary* J must demur, so long as 
this highly amhiguous word is not explained and tlie dillieiilt 
notion of logical necessity is nut vindicated.* Supposing, 
Imwever, tliat a deteriiiiiiare meaning liad been assigned to this 
notion, it would still not follow that Professor liosanquet's 
would be the only true ‘analysis' of ‘the* Import of Propositions, 
lie, as well as Miss rlones, would still have to show that all 
alternative analyses were in every case untenable. 

HI. 

I hope that, my iinlependent position as a humanist logician 
has enabled me to testify to the value of Miss Jones’s formula 
witliout prejudice to the elaiius of Jhofessor Bosanquet’s; but 
I Confess that 1 am not altogetinu* reluctant to accept his 
generous invitation (in tlie third section of his paper) to include 
ia the subject of our discussion some consideration of the logical 
hujiortance of actual meaning. I do not indeed think that we 


* Cf. Formal Zcn//<*, Hi. xiv, §3. 
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have strictly any right to include this s.ubjcct under the formal 
import of propositions, but, as he has mentioned it, the temptation 
is irresistible, and I gladly follow suit. 

I may say at once that Professor liosanqiict's attitmlo 
towards actual meaning seems to me very interesting, but no 
less difficult. I will not delay proceedings in order to comnitMit 
on the fact that he seems to have receded from the position he 
lief ended in a discussion we had some years ago in this Society 
about the functions of psychology and logic, and now ascrihes to 
‘ logic * a normative control of actual thinking which he then 
repudiated, nor in order to complain of the i)ictuii5sque anthiopo- 
morphism of his language, which personilies logical entities, 
allows ‘universals* to contract matrimonial alliances, and 
attributes volitional ‘efforts’ to ‘ ])ropositions.’ 1 will coimi nt 
once to the main issue, viz., whether the meaning of a jmlgnieiil 
is a tpiesiiou of fact or of logical interpretation. Xow I am 
proud to recognize that on this issue Professor Posanquet has 
made some notable and valuable cone(»s.sioiis. 

Ho recognizes its existence, and iin])lieilly its impeutance, in 
a w’ay other logicians of the older schojds have never yol 
consented to do. He secs that the way in which meanings arisu 
raises a presiimj)lion against attenijMs to unify judgjiients that 
arc relative to a great varii'dy of needs, lie recognizes also that 
actual meaning entails processes nf selection ami decisions as to 
relevance, though he leaves one in doubt how far he jKU'Coivos 
their all-pervasivtuiess and power in linmaii thinking, and their 
incompatibility with well-known higieal ‘ideals.’ 

Yet he also seems to think that, in spite of all this, logic can 
somehow withhold its recognition (?.#*., a[>])roval) from our actual 
meanings, and establish a tribunal wdiich can sit in jiulgmcat 
on them and ‘criticize’ them. So he denies that “a man is 
always the best judge as to what be bimself meant to say.” Ihit 
surely he can hardly bo a worse judge on this point than the 
logician, who has on principle ignored his existence, knows 
nothing of his interests, aims, motives, and habits, and has 
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nothing to go upini hut tlio bare vjonU of his assertions. And 
if, ill spite of liis own dinecit access to his own meaning, a man 
has not succeeded in saying what he meant, must he not look 
for help to the psychologist wlio observes the lapses of his 
thouglit and the inlluence of unconscious ‘complexes* and feel- 
ings, or to the grammarian who corrects Ids solecisms, verbalisms, 
and ambiguities, rather than to the formal logician who has to 
build even his ideals out of tlic uni h)rmi ties and facts of actual 
thinking ? And I cannot conceive by wlmt divination or magic 
tlic logician can ascertain that a man wlio tldiiks that he meant 
one thing, viz., that be was attending selectively to certain 
specially interesting pnrtH of his exiieriencc and dismissing the 
rest as irrelevant, really meant amdliei*, viz., that ho was trying 
to make an inherently impossible, sidf-defeatiiig and useless 
assertion about a totality of reality in which he is not iulercste<l 
at all. Tf ill mldilion we observe that liithevto the logician has 
emicoived it as his sacred duly systematically to ignore, the 
motives and whole personal eontexL of tbo tlioiiglit-process, it 
is easy to see that any attempt to describe actual meaning in 
such fantastically arliticial terms is foredoomed to failure. Is 
it not tlien most cbarilablc to sujijaise that the logician never 
ininulnl Ids aceunnt to have any relation to actual meaning ? 
■For in that casi; one need no more coiuleiiiii Idni than Edward 
Lear or Lewis r’ari'jdl for writing iionsensi*. 

rrofessia- Piosamiuet apparently «u]»puses that “ the conditions 
of expression and the fuiuUmenlal impulse of thought,’* and also 
the needs of “ completeness siinl selt-ia>nsislency,** will furnish 
instniinents for a critici.sm of actual ineaniiig siudi as he 
desiderates, liiit surely the e(»nditioiis of expression raise 
merely verbal (juestions. Meaning precedes langufige, and 
the meanings of words are not in ultimate analysis ante- 
cedent limitations of actual meanings so nineh as consequences 
them, while the structure and eontmits of every language 
moulded by the past iiieaniiigs of the makers of the 
lauguage. That there is a “ fumliuuontiil inipiil.se of thouglit,” 
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anil only one, is of course a hypothesis, wliich is not free from 
difficulty anil could liardly be forniuhited nowadays except in 
biological terms, as, say, a will to live or au ^lan vital, Tlu? 
needs of * completeness * and ‘ self-coiisisteiicy * are vague terms, 
which can liardly sustain the burden of the technical senses 
hornial Logic seeks to impose on them. How ‘ complete/ we 
must ask, is the ‘ completeness ' to which ‘ logic * is to bo taught to 
aspire ? Is it to include, c,g,, error and fiction, and is its notion 
of ‘reality’ to embrace all tlie various forms of unreality ami 
illusion? ‘ Self-consistency * again seems patently ambiguous: 
it can be construed either psyidiologically and with reference lo 
the harmonious development of a ‘self* or ])i*rsonality, or again 
verbally, with a refenmee merely to the literal iileiitity of a 
word. F])on examination it would probably turn out that here, 
as (dsewliere, Formal Logic is constitutionally incapable of 
deciding upon which horn of the dihunma ‘ either verbalism or 
])sychology ’ it means to im])ale itself. 

I cannot see, therefore, with all (let’meuce, that Pro- 
fessor llosaiKiuet’s suggestimis prtjvide any tenable stainl|)oiiit 
for the ‘criticism* of actual meaning. T do not say, of 
course, that such ciiticisin is inadiiiissihlo in ])rinoiple. I 
do not think that logic need renounce the ambitiuii of 
becoming normative. But, before it can attempt this with 
any ]iiu.spect of success, must it not consmit to study patiently 
and thoroughly the actual processes of meaning and judging, 
ainl base its norms and ‘ideals* on a knowledge of these? 
Must it not study psycliic facts in sitn^ as they oeeur in 
real life, and not as they are represented r.*‘ imd favh) in 
‘propositions/ the stinly of whicli must degenerate into verbality I 
For the site, in whicli meanings occur, the soil in whicli they 
grow up and in which alone they are alive and actual, is always 
.some linman soul reacting and operating upon some vital 
situation. For ‘ logic/ therefore, to pretend to depersonalize 
such thought is not only a fiction, but a useless and peniiei«>us 
fiction. And the compensation promised, the mcrvtjdd oJlereil to 
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mail by logic for tlie iiumler of his thought, can only recall to 
the humanist the sarcastic exclamation of tlic emperor Vespasian 
as he lay dying. Ut iwto dens fio. In neither case arc the 
(livino lionours paid to the dead compatible with their coii- 
tiimaiicc on earth. 


IV. Ilqdu hf E. E. 0 . Jones. 


In discussing Dr. ]iosanf|nel*s paper I. w'oiild liegiii by saying 
tliat the (luestion which I set out to answer i.s: What quite 
general account can we give of t]ieiin]»ort of propositions of the 
form 5' Is n Thi.s (piestion, of course, cannot reasonably be 
asked unless we have already answereil in the aihrmalive the 
pnwious ([ueslion : Cun any general account of proposi- 

tions be given? We must allow the possibility of “a single 
account, valid for all juoposilions wliat(*vei* ” of is P form, 


(s ij), befor 


e we can usefully discuss any given account of tliem 


wliieli is ]mt forward, or any account of other forms of proposi- 
tion. I hohl that a “single account, valid for all” S is P 
propositions t'un be given, and it is primarily such an account 
that I profess to ofVer in my paper. Xo such general account 
can, ill any given concrete ease, pretend to be eehnnstive — it is 
suHicieiit for its generality aiul validity that it should in every 
case be applicable, and it could nut be both universally 
applicable and exhaustive. Xow as far as identity of Denota- 
tion goes, my view of import is accepted by Dr. llosauquet. He 
says, r.//. (p. ;175) ; “ In all SP (S is T) propositions the application 
of S and I* is, of course, the same.” And (p. M70) tliat “ tliere is 
such iilentity (of denotation between S aiul 1\ in S is P) , , . is 
fully adinitted,*’ With regard to dijleirntr of infaision as 
between Subject and I’redieate, which in my view is the 
other factor of general Import in Affinnalive Categoricals, 
Dr. Bosanquet not only admits but insists upon this— in his 
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view “ iiiteiiaional connexion is the true root of the import of 
propositions ” (p. 383). His only quarrel with me hero seems tu 
be that I do not aufficieiith/ emphasise the necessary connexion 
of the intensive elements (or rdata) in all assertions. 

Why then does Hr. 1 losanqnet so unconiproniisingly repiidhitc* 
my view? I think that he is influenced l)y the followinir 
considerations. 

In the first place he seems to consider that I read S is I* 
propositions wliolly in extension — which, however, I never do, 
and which I hold cannot be done. I le talks of iny taking identity 
of denotation as “ the import ” of certain categoricals, r//., fie 
says (p. 375) “ When this sameness (of denotation) becomes the 
import/’ implying that I hold that tliis sameness dorn beconio 
the import, whereas what I say (p. 3(>l) is that it is “ tlic ‘ W or 
* are ’ (the copula) of the aflirmativc categorical whicli imports 
denotational identity between Subject and rredicato.” Pro- 
positions of form S is P do not, however, consist solely of tlio 
copula. Tlio copula, it is admittc<l, indicates nnili/ or comieAon, 
and it is equally obvious that the differing terms indicate 
diversity. According to me, it couhl never be said of a 
Categorical Allirmative Projiosition — a Propositiun of S is P 
form — that “the (denotational) sameness becomes the imparl ” 

What I hold is that in any proposition of this form 

coincidnice or identiUf of dniolatum of the terms is always an 
indispeosullc dement of the import — the other equally imlis- 
jiensablo element b(»iiig difference of Intension of Subject and 
Predicate, as, t.//., in — 

The Morning Sttir is the Evening Star, 

London is the biggest city in the world, 

I^iamonds arc combustible. 

In each of these cases Subject and Predicate have identical 
application. • 

Another, and at first sight somewhat conflicting, reason 
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seems to be iiiy refusal to read i»ropositions “ in Denotation (or 
Extension) only” (p. 375). 1 think Dr. Bosanrpiet holds thiit 
identity of denotation furnishes no real link between inten- 
sions, while at the same time lie thinks that, in as far as 
I persist in making this identity a constant factor in import, 
bare coincidence of denotation is all that 1 have any right to 
allirm. My refusal of a merely extonsional reading, of which 
Dr. Dosanquet, as I understand (p. 378, end of lst§), complains, 
is not an inconsistency, but of the very essence of my view. 

I have tried to explain what is here in dispute on pp. 359-61 
oE niy jiaper. 1 hold that to try and read any proposition 
in onlif, reduces us to A is A, since we are all 

agreed, it seems, that in AfHnmitive Categoricals tliere is 
iilnUity or coincUkiifr of tlr notation bewcen .Subject and 
Trcdicate. 

Again, Dr. llosaiuiuct says (pp. 375, 376): “I have a dilH- 
culty ill seeing, even in the simplest cases, what pmcisoly the 
ilentity of ilenotation is taken to contribute to the import of 
the propo.sition. . . . Tlie import of the proposition is in neither 
case sat-islioil by this account. There is a connexion between 
the intensions themselves.” I answer that it is just bcmif.se 
we have a idurality of intensions connected or conjoined, and 
hccausc such connexion or conjunction is inseparable from 
Bameness of application or dcnotational unity, and can never 
be manifested except in such dcnotational coincidence — it 
is just because of this, that identity of denotation is reqniied. 
What I take this identity to contribute to the import of 
the proposition is that it thus links together the intensions 
concerned, whether these intensions are necessarily connected 
or not. 

We should never know of combination (let alone necessary 
connexion) of elements unless we had met with or imagined 
the elements as coujoinetl. 

In S is P the intensions of S and P are asserted to he 
conjoined, but the statement that they arc conjoined dilTers 
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from a statement they are conjoined, and even from 
a stiitcment of Iww they arc conjoined — whether merely 
coincident — “ the cup is broken,” “ tlie key is lost ” — or necos- 
sarily connected — “tlie interior angles of a triangle are ej|ual 
to two right angles.” We know they are conjoined, because 
we find them together, and often we go on to recognise tliat 
they are together hecauj^e there is a necessary and inseparable 
connexion between tliein, wdiich causes them to apjiear 
together, as in tlie iriantjle case. But often also our knowleilgo 
stops short at the mere conjunction. 

Ity view is, I think, not only entirely compatible with 
Dr. Schiller’s “predicative vicw”(=Mr. Bradley’s “fpialifica- 
tion,” p. 1177), but also rather favourable to it — for if denutation 
or application of S and V in S is P is hhmtical, wliiledenotatifjii 
is given by S, what is iiatmalhj pkominknt in P is ml iu 
denotation, alrcjuly delermined by the Subject, l)nt the now 
and dilVereiit iiikimoii which V contribntes. Tn Time rost'a 


are ml, (Umotation of Predicate as well as (►F Subject is fixed 
by the Subject. We are not referring in the whole proposition 
to anything red rxreid these roses. 

Dv. Boaanquet (p. 376) makes it a point against me tiuit 
what I say is what Mr. Ihudley has said (though Mr. Ilradley 
appears to be always right, and I to be always wrong). lie 
(|U()tcs Mr. Bradley as saying “ In Canar U sick tlu^ siiiiio 
person is said to l>e sick as well as Ctrsar*' Xow first I would 
remark that this might Ije a very important piece of iiifornui- 
tion (though it is certainly not an assertion of mere exteiisioiial 


identity). Secondly, the point hero illustrated is not in Iho 
least original to either Mr. Bradley or myself — as I Jjave tried 
on several occfisioiis to show, r.//., in the note on pp. 49, 50 
of my Jikiiieids of TAftjir.. Cumi)are Dc Morgan, kofjic 

(pp. 49, 50) : “ Speak of names and say ‘ man is animal * ; the 
is is here an is of apiJieability. . . . Every man is one of tlie 


animals; touch him, you touch an animal; 
destroy an aiiiiiial.” And so with Hobbes, 


destroy him, ycu 
Mill, Dr. Venn, 
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Sigwart, etc. — not to mention that it seems to he part of what 
is meant in all the commonest assertions: e.^., Dick is the 
naughtiest boy in the school ; The rick is on fire ; Mankind is 
a community. 

I entirely dispute tlie view that “ taking Categorical 
])ropositions to mean proi)ositioiis in which the S is bond fide 
an individual or a group of individuals, we may admit . . . the 
reading ... ‘in Denotation merely’ to be always possible” 
(p. 377j. I dispute tliis for the reason givcm above, that this 
“ reading ” would reduce us always to A in A. 

I do not tjuite undersUnd wliiit Dr. ilusaiKpiet means when 
h (3 says “I take it that in <lenotation there is intension,” and 
wlieii he complains of my taking “ a pure denotational meaning 
as without inteiisioii ” (p. 377). What is “ purely denotational ” 
is, I suppose, (m: vi Urminoritm not intensioiial, and denotation 
turn denotation is not intension. Hut 1 do not think that 
lliere can ever be denotation dissociated from all intension. 
Denotation of a name means its apjdication or applicability — 
but without some guidance by intension definite application 
would be iin]iossibIe (except in cases wliere names are 
originally bestowial — cjj., (Christian names). 

Dr. IJosaiupiet blames my “conviction that the only 
identity is jiiiinerieal identity, or Identity of Existence or 
Ai)plication ” (p. 377). This is, I think, a (juestioii of words, 
because I try to use Identity for sumcncss of applivation only, 
while recognising of ctnivse of tiiudUjf or intension, 

and the unity of things connected in a system, and ciualitative 
dilVerence in (pialitative sameness (such as, r.^., one has in a 
classification). A scalene triangle, for instance, is both 
similar to and dilferciit from an equilateral. Hut there are, 
it seems to me, many cases in which difTevcnce of Intension 
does not “explain itself” at all (p. 378), o/., in Jessamine is 
fragrant, we do not know what tlie bond is between the flower 
mid its fragrance — we do not know why it is fragrant, but 
simply that it is so. Dr. Bosaiiqiiet (p. 378) speaks of a 
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“great principle of Identity in difference.” By this I tako 
him to mean a wholly Qualitative or Tntensional principle 
applicable, as I think, not primarily to Assertion, with wliicli I 
am chiefly concenied, but to Classification and Systematisation. 
The principle of Identity in Difference to which I pay 
hcart-servicc as well as lip-service, is quite distinct from tlu> 
principle to which Dr. Bosanquet refers. 

(P. 375): All Sergeants are N.C.O.’s ; 

The Canadians are brave men. 

“ Do we,” Dr. Bosanquet asks, “ in saying these tilings, 
want to convey anything about the individuals whom we 
mention in one aspect being the same individuals as tliosi^ 
whom we mention in another? Do we not simply want to 
‘qualify* the individuals by an attribute ?” To this 1 answer 
that the individuals qualified by the Predicjate are, and are 
acknowledged to bo, the individuals denoted by the Subject: 
this gives suflieiently the sameness which I advocate ns pad of 
tlic (luitc ffcmml import of every proposition of /S' is P form. 

If we ([ualify by an attribute (by moans of the Predicate,' 
WQ qualify somcthuiff — that sometltioff is what is denoted by tin* 
Subject. 

But as already observed a statement of the (jvncivl impod is 
not an e.vJttfvsflrc account in the case of any ass(*rtion wliicli 
has significant terms, and there arc various ways of indicating 
on which aspect of import one desires on any given occasmn i«» 
lay stress. Ttaiiis themselves differ. Quantification of a term 
emjdiasizes its Extension — c.y., in All herrings arc some pdi, 
extension in both terms is emphasized. In HffiialUy of sohs 
inrpUes rgualUy of antflcs at the base, intension in both terms is 
jiroininenti, because it is the intension of the Subject which is 
said to imply the intension of equal angles at the base. 

As Dr. Bosanquet observes (p. 382) no “ enunciative sentiuicc 
is capcahle of embodying all at once and unambiguously all the 
aspects of import which tlie different combinations of the si«lcs 
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of the proposition may present to the iiiiml aware of their 
interconnexion.” Nor, I would add, is anyonunciative sentence 
capable of setting forth all at once and unainbiguously all the 
actual objective mic fjml non implications of Assertion (Denota- 
tion of S identical with I)euotation of V, etc.). From this j)oint 
of view wc may ac(a.*pt witli a slight alteration Dr. llosanqneVs 
doctrine, and say that a man is not always “ the best judge as 
to what he himsijlf ” lias asserted (p. 381). Analogously a man 
is not always the best judge of what liis own nn)tives actually 
are. 

Still, we may enqdoy successfully many devices of language 
the purpose of which is l.o enahle us in indicate more or less 
accurately the asjiects which wcon occasion desire to cmpha.size, 
and from this more ])ersonal and “practical ” ])oinl of view wc 
see the special force of Dr. Ilosanquet's assert ion cm j). 375 that 
“the import of a jn-oposilion surely lies in what we aim at 
convoying by it.” Jhit in ttff cases, as I believe, the limits of 
assertion are set by wbat Dr. llosampiet calls the “conditions 
slue f/itd no, I of llie conveyance” ([>. 375). As regards such 
abstract forms as is 1\ S /x mft l\ Ihcir import is, 1 hold, 
ndurlff subject to the “ ccnnlitions >>lnr qaa non t»f the coiivey- 
aiico,” which give the irrcdiudble minimum of assertive meaning. 
What anygivcMi person on any given occasion aims at conveying 
by any concrete or signilicant assertion must (consciously or 
unconsciously) jnvsupposc and a<*cept this sine tfod tion, hut 
within the limits thus set he has a free hand in using every 
available verbal device to make known his further particular 
meaning — lie has in language tlie means of sliowing wliether, 
<V/., lie desii*es to suggest emphasis on Extension in the Subject 
and Intension in the I’rcdieate, as in Some jlouxi's are /nn/rant, 
or to lay stress upon the Extension aspect in both terms. 

It is upon this fi'eedom in Assertion that Dr. Schiller lays 
exclusive stress. “ Ileal meaning," he says, “ is always personal 
^•od depends on the occasion on which the words are used” 
(p. 386). liut the condition sine (jn4 imi above referred to 
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is always (though sometimes uiiconseioiisly) presupposed — it 
is without doubt a part of what is implied in every asscrtiun 
— a man can no more get away from it or do without it than 
(to use a familiar simile) he can get into a basket and ciury 
himself. But he may be as unconscious of it as he is of tlio 
pressure of the atmosphere, or of the beating of his pulse, or of 
all the familiar context of daily life whicli is goneially quite in 
the background of our consciousness, but the disturbance or 
removal of which may cause serious mental shock and 
dislocation. 

What does seem to me to be a real and fiindaniontal dili'er- 
eiice between Dr. Bosanquet’s view and mine is Ibat he Iiulds 
(as I understand) tliat in all S is P propositions lluuo is a law 
of nevessanj connexion, between intension of S and intension (d 
P, never a mere conjunction, and that tliis connexion of intensions 
is the true import of affirmative categorieals. It is bore, as I 
think, that the whoh? stress of tlic dispute between .1 )r. llosanquet 
and myself falls. His interest is in the ej)nnL*xinns id intensions 
(or concepts) — the reality nivX nimiiiny of the world lies inv Iiiiii 
ill qualitative relations — he is always aiming at and working 
towards and endeavouring to reaeli a comidete coherent sysLoiii 
of qualitative difference in qualitative iiniiy — such as (say) the 
unity in difference that we have in the triangularity-idea wiiich 
embraces in unity the three sj»ecies of (1) equality of all angles, 
(2) equality of two angles, and (3) inequality of all angles. Hence, 
what iis, is not in his view sharply divided from wliat is imylial 
or involved, or from what will he, or from wliat ouylil fo — 
rather, anything really lh what it implies, what it ought to be, 
what it fundamentally is as pu t of the coinjdete whole. 

Time ami the incomplete actualities of lime are mere ladders or 
stepping-stones to thuiight, when they an? not actual hindrances. 
And so also (I suppose) of s\)ace and ot the material world, and of 
the world of feeling — pleasure and pain. Accordingly , as regards 
S is P,die reads back into that form, even in its most elcnientai} 
application and even in its most abstract expression, the lullest 
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implication of qualitative connexion. For Dr. Bosanquet the 
Htartimj-'jfoint ojE Logic is comparatively unimportant as compared 
with its (joal. He reads the oak into the acorn, the finished 
scholar and the good citizen into what Carlyle calls "the 
squalling iinpotency at the Ibnt.” 

These are ideals which we hope and strive for, but we often 
have to do with acorns which are yet on the tree, with children 
who are struggling with the alphabet, with future citizens who 
have not learnt to love their neighbour, or to think of the 
coniiuon good. 

When we set out to try and analyse proi)Ositions we come across 
coil junctions of intensions. This rose is red ; Mary's bird sings ; 
Quinine has cured my fever ; That spoon is bent ; Ca?sar is sick ; 
This isosceles triangle has the angles at the base equal. Then 
we may liecouic aware that all isosceles triangles have equal 
angles at the base, and that the co-presence of the f ico etiualities 
in one triangle results from necessary connexion, but that some 
roses are not red, that the spoon is only teinjiorarily Vieiit, that 
( 'a.*sar is soon well again. If wc could go lar enough into things, 
we might liml that there is no contingency anywhere — but 
most of us are at the stage whore we think we recognise some 
nccessiivy connexions, and also some connexions which, as 
far as we can see, are. mere conjunctions. What is common 
to bolh kinds of combination of intensions is one denotation 
or application. 

In: All isoscedes triangles have equal angles at the base, 
eipiality of sides eipiality of angles at the base, i.r., it 

implies that in any triangle where there arc two equal sides, in 
Ihnt same ft'iavffle there must be e(pial angles at the base — 
this is “ what iilentity of ilenotiitiou conlrihutes to the import 
the proposition in this ease.” 

Dr. Bosanquet's general account of Import is, I understand, 
this: The nature of the riiiverse is sucli that, given any 
assertion S is P, S implies P. We need not reject this reference 
to the Universe in the case of true propositions such as : An 
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isosceles triangle lias the angles at the base oc|ual ; Crows are 
black. But S is P may represent : 

Crows are wliite ; 

Angles at the base of an isosceles are unequal ; 

ami we could not here base our statements on the nature of the 
Universe. Or S is P may stand for : 

Honesty is the best policy ; 
or Hypocrisy is the best policy ; 

and here opinions may be divided. 

I add here a few more or less disconiiectcd remarks on 
Dr. Bosanquet’s paper : — 

1*. 378: “Now if there can be iulensiomd connexions such 
that the one inteiisiou necessarily cavrii's the other with it, 
and if there are propositions which seem at least to Inive an 
intension or abstract content as their starting-point . . . surely 
in these at least the iniensiomi comcriun. may directly be iltc 
import of the proposition.” 

Here 1 observe (1) that “the int(»iish)nal connexion ” can 
only be port of the whole import; (2) that what Dr. Ihisainpiet 
here means by “iiiipiirt” is that particular asjiect of a given 
situation which he wishes to emphasise. 

1\ 379 : “ If I grasp the idea rightly, S I* }»roposiliiuis are 
treated as a separate case, and one which exhausts I lie sphere 
of Formal Logic.” T«) this I answer that S is P, S is not 
forms, belong to Fijrnial (/./*., (Tcncral) Logic, and are I hold of 
universal aiiplicatioii in as far as we are concerned with 
categorical assertions. — All Jkl alive rrojiositions, 

e.g,, E is ec^ual to F ; 

Plato was the pupil of Socrates ; 

Cambridge is North-East of Oxfonl, 

are primarily of the form : A is not B, but can of course be 
expressed in S is P form. 
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With pages 380-1 I feel for the most part in agreement, 
and would eudorao fully the view that “the [hypothetical] 
proposition is one only, and is so far categorical as this assertion 
makes it. But it docs not assert tlie actual existence of 
anything that its terms signify” (p. 380). But (see p. 380), if 
we say : 

It .M is r, S is r ; 
or : If M is V and S is M 
then S is I* ; 

are not these “true Hypothetieals” ? Are not their con- 
stituents “ Categorical propositions ’’ ? Are not the Con- 
.stMpients inferrible from their respective Antecedents ? 

P. 380 : “ The imijort of a true hypothetical, as I understand 
it, is to allirm that from an explicit supi)osed situation the 
nature of reality requires a certain consequence to result ; in 
other words, that there is a something in reality which in 
response t*) certain s\ipposed situations behaves in a certain 
way, et(?.” 

Ill as far as we are referring to “reality” in any 
liYpotlietical, I do not see that iheiv is any conilict here 
hi^lween Dr. Bosainiuct'a view and mine. In ant/ reality it 
must hold good tliat : 

If M is P aiul S is il then S is P. 

But this relation of reason and coii.seqiicnt mu.st surely also 
hold in the most “non-rear* casi^s— in the most imaginative 
and supposititious cases — even in eases which are self-contra- 
dictory, #v/., // A is P», ainl A is C, ami t.’ is not B, then A is 
i»oth B and not B : 

Dr. BoKaii([UOt in his Sym]i*»sium paper rather unkindly 
"itlidraws the few approving remarks which he bestowed on 
lay Xt'tn /mw of IVtont/ltf in the Preface to the Second Eilition 
“f his Lotjir, with referenee to my criticisms of Lolzo and 
duvons, and to the suggestion of h I* as sj'nibolisiug the 
“ general formula of thinking.” 
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Tlie only fragment of my paper with which he now says he 
agrees (p. 379) is my treatment of Lewis Carroirs Logical 
Paradox (whicli, however, he says has no logical interest) and of 
Mr. Bussell’s solution of Lewis Carroll. 

Oddly enough, iny remarks on Mr. Bussell’s solution were 
the one thing in my paper about wliich I felt doubtful, and it 
seems to me that acceptance of my account of Lewis Carroll’s 
Paradox involves accepianee of my whole logical scheme. As 
to my "Significant Assertion” suggestion, Dr. Posanquet now 
says that he is "bound to protest that the new statement 
cannot claim anything more than a certain felicity.” This 
perhaps may moan niiicli or little. Of my account of Jevons’ 
view he simply says that it seems to him inadequate (p. :]S3). 
I confess that this reference to my criticism seems to me still 
more inadequate. I think I have shown that Jevons coiiluses 
in the most thorough-going way the Slituhriftf in Of/trrnf.sn 
required for classing, with the LIrntifu in hirn-Mt}! ref|uired 
for Assertion and Inference, and in answer to this Dr. Hosamiuct 
merely expresses the opinion that rlevons " ilivin(‘s rightly 
that intensional connexion is the true root of the import of 
propositions.” 

But even granting that Dr. Bosampiet were right here, it 
remains to bo shown whether the Irw mnf of imitvd is 
equivalent to f.hr tnir iinpuri itself. 

Dr. Bosanquet now says he thinks that Tiotze ’s reason for 
rejecting propositions of S is I* form(p. 3S»’i} was “ sound in the 
main.” 

It is, of course, imjiossible to go into Lotze’s long discussion 
in Cli. 2 of Book I of his Loffir.; where lie coiicliidos that 
“ Every judgment of the form S is P is impossible and that in 
the strictest sense we cannot get further than saying ^ 
and P is P ” (p. GO).* " Tiie impossilile judgment S is 
resolves itself into the tlirco (dhers, S is S, P is P, H is not P 

* Pago references are to the Knglish tiunslation of the Lotjic, 
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(p, 69). I still think that Lotze’s difficulties here are chiefly 
due to his not keeping in view the distinction between 
Intension and Denotation — see, § 58 (pp. 62, 63). But I 

believe a further contributing factor to have been some 
degree of confusion between the attitudes of (1) Speaker and 
(2) Hearer. According to Lotze when we say: Some men 
arc Hack, by Some men “ we mean all along only those men who 
are Hack, in sliort, vcffroes ; tliese are the true auhjeds of the 
judgment ” (p. 63). This seems to me to imply that the speaker 
who makes tlie assertion that Some men are Hack, when he 
says Some men, has hiifore his mind, and means. Hark men. 
This of course is what happens always in the case of the 
speaker, writer, or teacher. He has Ijefore his mind at starting 
the whole complex, the elements of which he pi*esents suc- 
cessively to his hearers. But surely it is almost childish to 
say, as Lotze does, that though I may i)erccive something 
which is both a mse and red — the one as much as the other — 
so that I can ([uite juslitialdy call it This enJ me, I yet cannot 
without intellectual suichle assert: This rose is red ; but only : 
This red rose is this reil rost*. And the matter is all the more 
surprising because L«iize does recognise on p. 63 that the 
predicate of a t'ategorical has denotation as w(dl as intension. 
Kroin Dr. rios!in<|uel’s point of view (that every is P 
proposition “ lormulate.s a law,’* that in every N is P, S implies 
1% Lotze*.s procedure s(»ems peculiarly futile. 

r pass to Dr. Schillers paj)er. 

Dr. Scliillej- says tliat he recognises the interest and iinport- 
anceof what Icall tlie Liw ofSigniticant Assertion, but at the same 
time asks to be absolved from blame for being so unprogressive 
as to devote an hour or so to its consideration, to the exclusion 
of “ more vital issues (pj ». 38d , 385 ). He starts with a complaint 
that iny jiaper does not “ break fresh ground but merely invites 
the Society to i-ehearse tdd truth.'* But though I admit that I 
have said nothing really fre.sh, I cannot Hatter myself that, so 
far in this discu.ssion, my view has been treated either a.s familiar 
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or as true. Dr. Bosanquet’s criticisms soi^nd uncoinpronnsingly 
severe. Dr. Schiller’s agreement does not go beyond the 
admission that a proposition of the form S is P “ may assert an 
identity of reference or ‘ denotation * in S and P ” and that “ the 
propositional form (S is P) implies diversity in the connotation 
of its terms.” 

Dr. Schiller thinks, however, that there is no theoretic limit 
to the varieties of analysis of import of aS' is P which it is 
possible to make, and that there is no reason to suppose tlial 
my analysis is more right than others. 

He goes on to say that he does not see any reason for 
assuming that it is the business of Logic eitlun* (1) to seek a 
single account of propositions, /.»■., a ffrunnl analysis, (u* (12) to 
insure that such an account shall be valid — he holds that the 
presumption is against both these assumptions. 

I take “valid of all proiiositions ” to mean, true of all pro- 
positions, applicable to all of them. 

The question as to Imjiort of Pro])ositioii.s which I am 
asking is simply this : How can S is P he analysed ? If any 
aiialyssis which is offered is right, it must ap]»ly to rren/ Jwr- 
tiiatuY Catt'i/orirtfl, It seems the very simplest thing in llie 
world. It seems also to he one of the most im])u]'laiit (ruin the 
point of view of systematic Logic. And if it is the hiisincss of 
Logic to deal with asserlaon if Logic is c:oiiceriied wiili ull the 
assertions which we think or express — it is surely its business 
to try and give some coherent gencial acconiit of Assertion. 
iSurely this fundamental question i>f logical science ought to he 
settled, instead of still hanging in disi»ute, after so many 
centuries of discussion. The analysis of assorlion is the 
inconspicuous but indi.sj)ciisable foundation of the structure of 
knowledge, of that science which deals with Asseilions and 
their rclation.s, and with the nature of Inference. 

Dr. Schiller has given reasons for accci)tiiig in some cases 
the analysis of S is P according to which it asserts Diversity of 
Intension in Identity (or One-ness) of Denotation — can ho 
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point to any instance of an Affirmative Categorical to which 
this analysis does not aj)ply ? Can he provide any other 
analysis which applies in every case ? Can he suggest any 
analysis applicable in any case whatever which does not pre- 
suppose my analysis ? 

This analysis only ju'ofesses ta tell sotndhiny of every 
significant Categorical— to give its inevitaVde structure— but it 
is incomplete for every concrete case — it is only of the symMic 
statement that it gives a complete account. (Compare the use 
uf the formula a = k) My analysis of S is V is offered with a 
i[uite iletinite i)Uvpose— the purpose, namely, of furnishing 
ii gcnenil and applicable account of categorical assertion. 

This leaves the Held otieti for any and every further 
(hiboration of meaning that may be ndevant in any particular 
case. 

Dr. Schiller says (p. ilDO): “ To show that an interpretation 
of the Tinimrt of Categorieals can convey a meaning that can 
lie actual under s(»me circumstances, is to establish as much as 
any logician could jiossibly achieve.’* Tiiit what I want to 
estalhsh, and what I think 1 Inter established, is an interpreta- 
tion that goes a long way beyoml this — in fact, I think it goes 
all the way— by which I mean that it does actually ajjply in 
every case of assertion. It is, I contend, preliminary to, 
\ive-snppused in, V»oth Dr. liosanr|uet’s ^letaphysical Logic and 
l>r. Schiller’s impiiry into ‘'real knowing,” “real (or actual) 
meaning,” “tlie meaning meant on any occasion ” — ^jnst as it is 
preliminary tt) and prc-sn[)posed in all common thought. 
I recall here the ubservaliun of a very intelligent pupil of mine 
in elementary Formal L\gie (a student of Xatural Sciences) 
who remarked to me t)ne day : " Why, this Logic is nothing 
but Common Sense.” Behnv. velleclion we are, to a large 
extent at least, unconscious of the laws by which we live and 
think — partly we are not interested — partly wo have not 
iwhed the stage in which such grasp of tliought is possible 
for us. 
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Just one other word on a point raised by Dr. Schiller on 
pp. 394, 395 of his paper. He contends that a listener cannot be 
a comi)ctent judge of the meaning of any speaker, if he (the 
listener) “ has nothing to go upon but the bare wmU ” of the 
speaker. But in most cases of reading or listening, what more 
have we, what more can we get, than the words of the speaker ? 
Authors of books and articles, newspaper correspondents, 
political speakers, are not generally at coinniand to be cross- 
questioned as to their real meaning.” And even if they were, 
their only means of further explanation would be further words, 
as for instance, in our discussion this afternoon. If writers and 
speakers want to be understood, it is precisely their business 
to use words so as to convey their i)articuhir meaning mi any 
given occasion. 

Dr. Schiller goes on to ask, rather ironically, what resource 
a man has who “ in spite of his own direct access to his own 
meaning . . . has not succeeded in saying what he meant” 
(p. 395). 

But, unless a man is clear in thought and skilful in 
expression, lie constantly docs not snccci‘d in saying what he 
meant, nor even in knowing what he meant to say. 

And often if a person is struggling with thought, with a m?w 
subject or a new idea, another pcrs«)n may know much better 
than ho himself, what he is really trying to think, trying to say. 
Any sympathetic, intelligent and belter instnictifil iierstui may 
do this — a good teacher, for instance, docs it constantly. 


V, lirjoiiuh'r to l)i\ Mnlht'-s 
Jiff Bkknaud Bosanqukt. 

The subject of our discussion was the Import of Propositions, 
and I agree with I-)r. Scliillcr that we have not completelj 
done justice to it. I have explained why it seems to me that 
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Miss Jones’ theory, by her own admission, does not quite 
cover the ground. And I believe I shall do best, in a 
rejoinder which must be short, to explain in outline with 
reference to Dr. Schiller's paper how from my point of view 
the problem should be treated ; how, that is, as I see the 
matter, modern logic deals with it as essentially a question of 
actual meanings, including in tliesc the living thought wliich 
operates on them. 

Above all things, 1 must begin by saying, the study of the 
Import of Proposilioim does not seem to me to be a study of 
the dictionary-meanings of words, but of the expressive value 
of ciiunciative sentences. The sentence is the unit of language, 
and dictionary-meanings are its destruction. Miss Jones 
seimis to me to be more on the right track when she speaks 
(]). 302) of “ what happens to a general name when it is used as 
a Predicate-name in an Anirmative 1 Proposition.” And it is, I 
think, a first approximation to the study of what Propositions 
as such convey, wlien we ask with Sliss Jones wliat is expressed 
by the union of a subjecit with a predicate, lint, as 1 explained, 
tills seems to me to he an approximation only, because in 
dilVereiit types of S P propositions S and P play very different 
parts, and in many propositions no S and P are prima facie 
diseuverable. 

AVlial ill my vit;w, tlnm, w'c desire to learn when we study 
tlie Import of Projiosi lions, is the actual nature of that striving 
for exjnvssioii which we find emhodied in all forms of the 
ciiunciative sentence, and which we trace in all literature 
aiiil science, as also in our own elVurts to say what we 
iiieaii; its differences, if it lias diffeumces, and its common 
features. 

I luiv(» never understood Dr. Schiller’s attitude to the treat- 
Rieiit (or as he avers, the non-treatiiienl) of actual ineaniiigs by 
what he calls formal logic; nor do I now understand his use of 
the term formal in connection either with logic or with the 
biiport of Propositions (jqi. 392 and o94). What 1 was taught at 
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Oxford was that “ Formal ” as applied to any science was an 
otiose epithet, implied in the name of science in so far as (‘very 
science has a restricted point of view of its own ; and tlmt 
thei-efore tlie term was not applicable to the science of Logic in 
any pre-eminent way. If I had to find a meaning for tln^ 
epithet as applied to Logic, I sliould use it of symbolic' 
Logic. 

The study of Logic, before it comes to explicit inference, is 
surely almost coincident witli the study of the Import of Pro- 
positions. And both of them I take to he, above all, the study 
of actual meanings, with the spirit of expression which emliodies 
itself in them. It is tliis enquiry which fascinated me from the 
beginning, and in the course of it the ancient conceptions 
I have referred to in my paper, wbicli Dr. Schiller, ironically, 
professes to be unfiimiliar with, c.//., pp. have 

certainly appeared to me essential. 

I suppose tlmre may be two ililliciilties, nr degrees of the 
same dilliculty, in treating Logic as dealing witli actual 
meanings. 

First, like any <»ther science, L»»gie. is unahh‘ to drag tin* 
whole actual context of its specimens into its lalinratjuy. 
I really think I may venture to quote what I piiblislie<l on this 
subject ill 18iSri, because I lielieve it contains all that is true in 
what Dr. Schiller has since sai<l about the Formalism of Logic. 
I wr<jte* “ U iniist always he borne in mind that the (Muisidera- 
tioii of isolated proiuiisitioiis, which is necessary in Logie, is as 
far as possible removed from the interpretation of jiulgmenls 
which takes place in living thought. 

“ I do not he.sitate to say that a imipositioii which neither 
has a literary context, ni>r refers t(» the fixed standards ol 
science, nor is uttered iii answer to any question expressed oi‘ 
imjdied (‘ implied * as when we exehange views about a subject 
that is in all our thoughts), is a proposition tliat can hanlly 
convey a distinct judgment at all.” 

* Knowledge and Jtealitg, p. fll. 
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But, of course, Logic meets this ditficulty, as the other 
sciences do, by knowledge and experience. We liave inex- 
haustible stores of propositions in full use with tlie most 
complete and accurately known application and context, in 
literature, science, and ]ihilosophy. From these, by the experi- 
ence of the skilled interpreter, we can select endless specimens 
of actual meanings prcciscdy defined by use and application 
in their «Jontext, and by their help can survey the general 
character of actual meanings which prevails over the whole 
area of meanings in use. I note that the psychologist as suvli 
has here no hums dandi It is the scholar, the man of science, 
the philoso[»h(*r, wlio is the authority on meaning as determined 
hy great fields of organised expression. And no one, I hold, is 
comj»etent to conduct logical investigations who is not well 
versed in some or all of these provinces. Who would ask 
a psychologist- to interpret a passage in Shiike8i>eare, or in 
a jdiysical or ec'Oiiomic treatise^ ? (The neglect of this immense 
actual world of organised meanings is characteristic, I think, 
of Dr. Scdiiller’s ]Mdomic. He always seems to me to have in 
mind ahrui»t and interru|»t.eil conversation. It is part of his 
altitude disregard the w(uhl iu whit-li meanings are distinct 
and certain. This aecimiils ]»erhaps for his emphasis on the 
psycliologisi as interpreter and mi the j^evsonal nature of 
ineauing.) Here, tlien, there is a ]»roblem of re]dacing context 
hy knowledge wliich logic sliares with all sciences, hut there is 
im formalism in a siiecial sense. 

Seconilly, in eoimectioii with the point mentioned in the 
])arenthesis, I think that Dr. Schiller has much in mind 
propositions of imperfect form, the emit ext of which is implicit, 
not, as in science and literature, explicit. And here a 
psychologist might nmre reasmiahly he a]ipoaled to, if he were 
given cognisance of the whole situation. You may say ** How 
hot,” or “Now it is Iwcdve.** And you may say that to know 
wh.it this proposition really is you have a right to make it 
<JXplicit by sympathetic interpretation of the circumstances. I 
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deny this. I draw the line where you pass beyond explicit 
ideas. Such propositions as these are at a stage of high 
ambiguity (including both truth and error) and of low truth. 
If you improve their formulation, you change tlicir type. To do 
this is to destroy all differences of logical level between proposi- 
tions. There is no formalism in accepting and criticising 
propositions at their own given level (‘f e.xpression. 

In the expert survey of the immense area of actual meanings 
defined hy context, we find certain common features of the 
proposition as an expression of mind, together with cerbiin 
difierences; ami our introspective experience of our own 
striving for expression at once cunfiniis the analysis and is 
criticised by it. 

I will select one common feature, which is aflinned of 
actual meanings by Dr. Schiller as well as by me, aud will 
try to show how it implies one of the most fundamental of 
those conceptions in my pjiper which Dr. Schiller rejects with 
scorn. 1 mean the conception of an eternal coiineclion of 
intensions. 

We are agreed that actual meaning is selective and ridevaiit 
from the first. Now selection ami relevance imply a imrposc, 
and so far I believe Dr. Schiller is with me. I nce«l not raise 
the dispute whicli here is clo.se at hand. I am only using the 
idea of purpose to illustrate my piiiit. It is, tliat, governing 
the selection of matter in our iiruposiiiuns, in a way analogous 
to aud including llie oiieratioii of practical purposes, then) is an 
impulse to complete expression, wliicli is iils(» precise ex])ression— 
the impulse by which thought aims at totality. I judge tins 
from my reading cjf actual nicaiiiiigs in the survey of litcuatuie 
and science, ami also from my personal experience in the clloit 
to expre.ss my own actual iiieanings. In making a proposition, 
when we see a circumstance which allecls the trulh ol tlic 
coiiiiection we arc asserting, surely it is obvious that we naturally 
guard ourselves by putting it into the proiiosith>n. “This is 
only true under such and such conditions.” “ Very well ; wo 
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add these conditions to the proposition.” Now no doubt we may 
direct this process in the interest of a practical jnirposc ; and 
break it off, in any one scries, when we liave the knowledge 
which our purpose recpiires. I am only continuing and 
enlarging this doctrine when I say that through and beyond this 
relevance to non-contradiclion in practice, there operates the 
impulse to complete expression as inv()lving non-contradiction 
over the whole or any cohei'cnt area of ex])erienee. Such 
complete expression, involving the niiriimum of liability to be 
contradicted by exixsrieiice, is wliat 1 call the ideal of truth, and 
of this the operation of all minor ]>urposes in govcirning the 
soled ivencs.s of pro^iositions is only an aspect and fragment. 
Thus the universal fact of selocthai and relevance as exliihited 
in actual meanings implies the ideal of eternal truth, as 
nun-liahility to eontrjuliction, operating in the ]n*opositiori from 
the first. (A ini'aning, therefore, has always vistas beyond its 
]iriinary point.*) I do not say that knowledge can attain this 
ideal. I do say that it is always in motion towards it, and 
Ihiit an examination of tin* fai*ts of seh.‘Clivoness and relevance 
and of tlu^ guidance of mir expression by them establishes this 
tendency beyoml ilis])ute. And thesi* are the fac-ts of actual 
meaning (in which Hr. Seliiller principally insists. Indeed, 
we have only to give a wider inieri>reiati«>n to ])r. Schiller's 
idea of purp'*s«», to make /il'< arguments establish niff point 
in Iv say on “ Krror,” p. loS, /V»«'. Ari^f, 1010-11). If 
to order our experience is (»iir ulliniatf* inttuvst, the question is 
settled. 

All tliis I take to be expressed in Plato's lupnhlir, 475 to 
wul of Jlook V. 

Kven the exarnph* of the logician ami the Ilea, intended to 
throw scorn on the iin|»licat.iou of eternal connection, really 
testifies to this imjdieation. 1 think it rej)ays analysis. It 

* Cr\ pp. 391, 394, 305. 'Iho roiul it has m travel is only in part 
deteimined by its .aiitlior. and in great p-irt by logic — its iuqdications. 
This is how it can bo eritioiaecl. 

2 I) 
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serves as a sort of joke only because the presupposition of 
relevance between the denominations of S and P calls our 
attention to the counter-relevance, which in this case dis- 
appoints this presupposition, and so to the different degrees of 
pretentiousness of the two creatures involved. It is a simple 
vapa irpoaBotcidv. But the logical importance is in the nature 
of the irpocrSoKia, which is, tliat the one term should carry 
some sort of raison d'Hre for the other. This expectation, 
purposely disappointed, so far as possible, in our proposition, is 
fulfilled in, say, a proposition such as “ Tliis plague-patient was 
bitten by a floa,” whi(?li implies a development unlimitedly 
beyond our present knowledge in the direction of biological 
truth. 

You cannot devote yourself to the study of the world of 
actual meanings without being attracted by general features 
such as the implication just analysed, or the contrast of 
conjunction and connection, or of fact and necessity. These, 
with the Existential, Categorical, Hypothetical, Eelational, and 
other features of actual meanings, are what I take to be the 
object matter of the einpiiry into the Import of rroiiositions. 
The nature of Truth and Error is tlnj.s made theoretically 
clear. Of course, there w'ould be no theoretical gain in ileter- 
mining the truth and falsehood of particular propositions, 
which Dr. Schillers language sometimes suggests to be his 
ideal. We are doing that all day long, without tlie .smallest 
gain in the way of uiider.standing their nature. The same 
applies to rei>eating the moaning of a proposition in other 
words, pp. 386* find 390. 

There is a very great deal more I should like to criticise, 
but I have already takcni too much time. I must not be held 
to fidmit wliat I Inive not referred to. 

* “The real logical prohleiii — to disrover what a live jiidgiucnt moans 
on n ixirticiikr ocoasioii.” 'fliis can only signify, ao far as I sec, to 
restate it in other words. To (h'teriniiic general characters inlioreiit u» 
classes of nieaniiigs is another iiiatter. 
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VI. Reply by F. C. S. Schiller. 

The parties to a discussioii do not often succeed in conveying 
their meaning in their first attempt, l)ut since the virtue of 
discussion as com])ared with mere dogmatizing lies in the 
opportunity it affords for trying again, I will make a brief reply 
on some of the highly controversial issues we have contrived to 
raise. 

I. As regards Miss J ones I think she underrates the extent 
of my agreement with her. I have not denied that her analysis 
holds, in the only sense in which the ' im])ort * of propositions 
can bo analysed at all. I beg to assure her therefore that I can 
swallow her doctrine whole, though 1 doul.)t whether it is 
nutritious enough to enable the logician to do the whole of his 
work. Wherefore I do not think that he should have to abjure 
all other hn’ins of nourishment. Xow there are many general 
accounts of propositions, and Miss Jones*s is not the only one. 
Sloreover many of these are not incompatilde witli hers. When 
therefore 1 am challenged to “provide any other analysis 
which applies in every case,” I am not at a loss. Let me 
mention the relativity of all meanings t<) problems, purposes 
and persons. In each case this relativity is (piite general and 
formal: it dues not depend on the problems and persons 
concerned. IStrictly perhai>s it belongs to the judgment rather 
than to tlie propo.silion. Ihit propositions, as I urged on 
pp. 1)85-6, have ‘ import ’ only as vehicles or instruments of the 
meaning of the judgment. And if wi‘ permit ourselves to use 
* apply ’ in tlie sense of ‘ to be ajiplicahle to ’ (us Miss »Fones does), 
must we not hold that it is a j^erfectly general chavaeteristie of 
propositions that they ‘apply' to jirohlems and are formulated 
by persons in the pursuit of their purposes? Here then are 
uther general analyses of ‘ import’ which do not compete 
with Miss ilones s, hut cannot .seriously he denied, even though 
logic has hitherto been too formal l«» exploit them. And why, 
after all, should a ‘general analysis’ form a ‘single account* 
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which excludes all others ? Is not a general analysis, like a 
definition, relative to a purpose and a standpoint, and may there 
not be a plurality of tliese? 

]Miss Jones’s demand that her account shall be accepted 
as * v«alid ’ I must meet with certain reservations and distinctions. 
The notion of 'validity,' though it is the ])ivot on which Formal 
Logic turns, is very misleading when it is applied to the analysis 
of real thinking. And to be ‘valid’ is so far fiom being 
eipii valent to being true as to be almost its antithesis. A ‘ valid ' 
coiicdnsion seems never t«>be‘tnie* in virtue of its ‘validity/ 
nor is a ‘true’ eonedusion ever really ‘ valid.’* I can hardly 
assent, tliercff»re, to making ‘valid,’ ‘true/ and ‘applical)le’ 
convertible terms, and think that even on Miss doncs’s 
assumptions she should not have spoken on p. 410 of her 
“analysis of assertion,” but only of an analysis of the fnnn of 
assertion. 

Listly, 1 would say that Miss .lones e.\aggerali.*s my caulioii 
wlicn she represents me (p. 412) as contending that “ a lisLciior 
cannot be a compeLenl of the meaning of any speaker 

it be has nothing to go upon but the bare words of llie 
speaker.'’ I agree that the diseussiou of m(^'lniIlg should ant 
shirk the proldem of the ntutnntiiietftion of meaning (though 
since Gorgias hardly aiiy attention has l»een given to it): hut 
the passage referred to was merely making the much humhler 
point that wlien the logician ‘analyses’ a juoposition, he is 
(as Professor Losamiuet truly s.ays on j). 414) (jonsideriiig 
‘ isolated’ ]irop()sitioiis in ab.slraction from their coute.xt, i.r., 
bfire forms of words, and lias divesU?d liimscdf of the advantages 
of listening to a speaker and eking out tlie bare words by 
observing his tone, gestuvi's, and jiersonality, all of which are 
potent aids to uiiderstandiiig. The formal hjgician, in luct, 
does all he can to make uiidorstamling of acliial meaning 
impossible, before be promulgates his ‘ analysis/ and 1 fail to 


* (Jf. Foiifiial Loyii:^ t-li. xvi. 
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see why he should thus handicap himself and reduce his scienSe 
to inanity. 

II. Willi Professor jjosan([uet I have many bones to pick — 
practically all that compose? the skeletons wliich are kept in 
the capacious cupboards of Formal Logic. But on this occasion 
we liael better not disarticulate the skeletons. I. will not, 
therefore, pry into the mysteries of how ‘explicit ideas' 
differ from dictionary-meanings, or how the latter ‘destroy 
language,* or how striving for expression is embodied in 
svntfiticcuy and still less will I question tin? ‘ logician’s* right to 
‘analyse* the sentence? instead of the judgment. I will 
merely make a few comments on a few of the issues. 

(1) 1 am truly s<iiTy to learn from )». tlS that Professor 
liosam[Uct has not underslooil my eomiciition of logical 
Formalism. 1 ifgn*t tliis Imth because I tried very hard 
to define it in Furnud and hecaiise it follows that the 

argiimenl of my hoijk must he largely wasted on him. But 
his diflieulty perhaps arises in jiarl from the fact that his 
own logical atliluilc is by no means free from (unconscious) 
Furinalisni. I regret also that I canm»l ado]»t- his own con- 
ee]ili»m of formalily. liul an inleiprctaliuii which renders the 
ci)ithel ‘formal’ “utiiKSe” and destroys a technical term iii 
constant use seems to cnmlemn itself, wliile it comlemns science 
because it fails b) ]»ereeive that the self-limilalion of evtuy 
science is ossential to its usefulness, and does not entail 
Formalism hi ita 

Cl) I highly apju’eciate the<*andnurof Pnifessor Bosaiiquel's 
positive declarulions that “Logic is unable to drag the whole 
actual eontc'xt of its sja^eimens into its laboratory ” and that 
the eousidoration of isrdaliul priquKsiiioiis, which is neecssary in 
logi(?, is as far as |M»ssihle removed from the interpretiition of 
jadgnients which bikes jdace in living tluuiglii" (p. 414). I 
agree that this describes accurately the attilmle of logicians for 
the past 2000 years. Bui it is just this attitude wlm*h 1 deplore, 
and, despite its autiipiity, it dws not .sihuu to bo reasonable. A\ hy 
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i^ould logic 'isolate’ propositions before it deigns to consider 
them? Wliy should it pride itself on making its subject- 
matter as unlike as possible to anything that occurs in living 
thought ? Because it cannot consider the whole actual context ? 
That is the only approach to a mason that is ever hinted at. 
But surely it is no reason against including the whole rclcvani 
context, ie., as much context as may be necessary for the 
purpose of understanding the meaning to be conveyed. Is not 
the fact that it is impracticable to take the whole context into 
account a very poor excuse for not considering any of it ? 
Surely the notion of relevance, wliich I am glad to see Professor 
Bosanquet acknowledges, provides the requisite ‘ limit * to the 
infinite extension of ' context,’ whenever a proposition is to be 
actually used to convey a meaning. Indeed it seems clear that 
if a logician is aiming merely at a truly general account of our 
actual procedure this is all he need say. It will apply to all 
cases of actual meaning, and he need not confine himself to suci) 
as are technical or recondite. It will, moreover, guard liim 
against the error of su})posing that the meaning of any i^roposi- 
tion is so * fixed * that lie can predict in advance by pondering 
on its ‘ import ’ the precise meaning which will Ijc given to it in 
use. Ho may know all Vergil by heart and have at his fingers’ 
ends all that the commentat(»rs have sjiid about Titaro Daiuws; 
but will it be seriously contended tliat he will thereby be 
enabled to foresee the exact circumstances id* every one who 
quotes it, what he fears and whom he im?ans by his ‘ DanaV ? 
Or, again, would the most consummate mathematician, for all his 
knowledge of the theory of number, have been able to anticipate 
Myers’s delicious jioem about the ‘eternal truth’ that “the 
S(|uare of 1 is 1 ” ? Surely so long as the meaning of the judgments 
is discriminated from the import of the pwipusition it is in- 
cumbent on logic to investigate their relations, and impossible to 
close one s eyes to the fact that neither can determine the other, 
because every meaning can be conveyed in a multituile of ways 
and every proposition can convey a multitude of meanings. 
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(3) By far the most important part of Professor Bosanquet's 
reply, however, was his treatment of the relation between 
the selectiveness, relevance, and purposiveness ot actual thought 
and the logical ‘ ideal * of total inclusion or comprehensiveness. 

I was particularly grateful for it, because I had for years been 
wondering how Professor Bosanquet managed to combine these 
conceptions, which to me seemed so irreconcilably opposed. 
For is it not clear that if one is to think to the purpose, and 
with a purpose that can be achieved in a finite time, one 
caniiot include the whole of the things that might be thought 
about, but must select the relevant and rej(?ct the rest ? How 
then coiilil the selective procedure of actual thought point to 
an ‘ ideal * (however incapable of reali/aation) wliich recognized 
no truth save in the whole ? 

Now Professor Bosanquet has not, indeed, justified this 
paradoxical procedure, but he has explained how he has come 
by it. As I understand his account, his ' ideal * is deduced 
from natural caution in providing for any circumstance which 
“affects iho truth of the connexion we are assc*rting.” So we 
“ naturally guard ourselves by putting it into the proposition ” 
(p. 41G). We then find that no such precautions ever guarantee 
complete truth, becau.se some one can always object that wliat 
was asserted absolutely is true only under conditions. So to 
miiiiiiiize the “ liability to be contradicted by experience,” we 
include nior**. and more in our jimpositiou (till it bursts?), and 
(having /nVtW to include the wlude) set up the ‘ideal’ of 
‘complete expression,* ami treat all our actual procedures as 
approximations to it. 

This iileal, however, seems to be thoroughly self-contra- 
dictory in idea ami false in fact, ami though one can recognize 
as facts the materials out (»t which it is huilt, it .seems to put 
them together «iuiLe wrongly. 

In the fii'st place does it not vi'ige upon a contradiction 
that an ideal ot all-inclusiveiiess should be reared upon a basis 
of selections ami rejections ? Surely the fact that a good 
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reasoner tries to go to tho point as straight as possible is not 
a reason for liolding tliat good reasoning should wander away 
from it on an infinite quest to include the totality of I’cality, 
and should try to circumnavigate the imivcrse ? 

Secondly, it is true that eveiy meaning has ‘ vistjis,' /.r., 
radiates out from the centre of interest into an indefinite 
fringe of irrelevant associations and implications. But docs it 
follow that reasoners must attention to this fiingo and 
that logic must emphasize it to the destruction of the i)rinniry 
meaning? Surely not. It is quite impracticable to take 
everything into account in every judgment, ami, moreover, to 
do so would defeat every c*)gnitive piir])osc hy making idl 
judgments assert the same thing. But tho sciences know 
this ; for them the existence of the fringe is the reason why 
they <all abstract. They equij) themselves with blinkers, 
because they do not want to be flistracted by ‘ vistas.’ Hence 
real reasoning does not explore ‘ vistas * : it jaits up w'/vr//.s*, in 
order to cut oil* vistas. 

Xoith(*r does Professor Pmsanquet appear lo di^scaibo 
correctly liow we try to guard ourselves against hasty thinking. 
It is vain to hope to safeguar<l om.*self against every ]»o.ssibility 
of niisinterju'etation in which logical cpiildding can involve tlio 
terms of every ju'oposition, and so this is not tried. Wo do 
not commonly proceed hy making hasty assertions which have 
at once to be withdrawn hecianso they overlooked iiiij)ortaiil 
and obvious considerations: normally wci make np our minds 
before we judge as to what C(»nsiderations are liktdy to be 
relevant to our purpose ami wlnit not, and select accordingly. 
Even we may be wrong and may have tt» correct our judg- 
ments; but it siniidy will iiotih» to represent our eonscious self- 
imposed limitation of the relevant context as a narrow-miiultid 
failure to penreuve the logical implications of oui assertion, and 
so to turn it into a ‘proof’ of the isiradox that no assertion is 
‘ true * until it is all-embracing. Notliing could be more contrary 
to the facts of actual thinking, which always more or less 
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consciously excludes, and concentrates upon the relevant. I can 
attribute the vogue of the theory to whicli Professor Posaiu^uet so 
pertinaciously endeavours to aeconnnudato the facts only to the 
old confusion which substituted the meaning of the proposition 
for that of the judgment. A judgment, if it is successful, has a 
definite purp«j.se and meaning, both of which depend on limita- 
tions, but which in virtiui (and not in spite) of them it 
it manages to convey. It has not, therefore, in rvrmi nalnra, 
any iiidefinition, fringe or vista to beguile its maker into a 
wild-goose chase «jf an ‘ideal* which stultifies his whole 
procedure. l>ut none of this is true of the ]U‘opositiuii. The 
icrms of the judgment, wlien eoiitemphited rx fado as 
words, lifter got vistas and seem capahleof convoying an infinity 
of (dictioiuiry) moanings. It is, lheref(»r(‘, merely iieoessaiy to 
rephirto the act mil judgment ly the i)roi)Ositiou to arrive at tlie 
orthodox paradox. And any logician who is not wladly free 
from iMiriiialism is pretty sure to do it. 

(4) In oonsid(‘ring the ‘ ctifrmir connexion between the 
jjhilosopher and the Ilea it is w(?ll to recall llie point in dispute. 
T demurred t<i treating pre<lications as rej»ri»ductious of eternal 
connexions of Platonic, nnivcrsals, because they seemed to be 
essentially relative, to the vicissiliules of human thinking. My 
illuslraliori was meant to Aiow how unnecessary and undesirable 
it was to allege an eternal and essential connexion between the 
philosopher and tlie Ilea merely because some one on some 
occasion wanted to say that the former had been bitten by the 
lalter. Professor nosampiet ibinks my illustration an un- 
dignified jest. Ibit 1 am <|uite willing to ado]»t liis own and can 
Rlill uphold le.y contontiun. He thinks that if we say “This 
plague-patient was bitten by a Ilea we shall become scientific- 
ally respectable again, U'cause we shall be implying an eternal 
aud necessary connexion between llcabiles and plague. 

But will this example really luake such a decisive dillereuce ? 
00 It is wortli noting that my judgment still stamls. It may 
*^tdl be the news to he conveyed. And (b) it is still the 
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presupposition in nature and in logic of Professor Bosanquet’s. If 
the philosopher had not been bitten by a flea, he would not have 
become plaguy, (c) What is the value of an eternal connexion 
save as a guarantee of particular judgments (applications) and 
a guide to the prediction of happenings ? The scientific ' law ' 
or universal is no doubt more valuable than a particular 
observation, because it can lecad to on indefinite number of 
such observations. But for all that all scientific generaliza- 
tions arc constructed on a Imsis of particular observations, and 
must ultimately show themselves relevant to the course of 
events. If they fail to do this they become unmeaning, and, 
sooner or later, we balk at calling them ‘true.' Kven Professor 
Bosanquet's example, therefore, is scientifically important only 
because it suggests a way by which a multitude of individuals 
can avoid becoming ‘ plague-patients.' (d) Even if all Professor 
Bosanquet's contentions wore accepted so far, he would still bo 
as far as ever from a proof that the connexion between Ileabite 
and plague <leserved to be called an eternal one. Hiology is 
under no delusions on this score. It does not suppose that 
Bacillas in'ntU is an (Eternal ]iarasite of mail and the lat-flea. 
It is disposed to regard all parasitism as an aequireil habit, 
and does not regard any of the jiarlies to the predicament ms 
eternal. As there was a time when there were neither num, 
rats, fleas, bacilli, nor, eoii.s<?quently, plagues, there was a time 
when Professor Bosampiet’s judgmmit was not true and could 
not have been made. And it can again become untrue in the 
future in a multitude of ways, either by the extermination of 
fleas or of rats, or of men, or of the havillm, or by our becoming 
immune to the plague-virus or uiiiialatahle to the flea. The 
attempt to evade the point of these obvious objections to the 
doctrine of eternal connexions by juggling with the ambiguities 
of the word ‘ eternal ' seems to ino to break down so soon as 
attention is called to these amhiguitie.s.* 


* Cf. Ftmtuil lAfffiCy ch. xxi, 7. 
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(5) 1 must conclude with a word of surprise at the inter- 
pretation Professor Bosanquet puts on iiiy statement that the 
real problem of logic should be to determine actual meaning on 
particular occasions. For liim “ this can only signify to restate- 
it (the judgment) in other words” (p. 418, n.). Surely this 
betrays the cloven hoof of Formalism in an extreme form. At 
any rate it is one of the last expedients I should use, if I had 
failed to understand a judgiueiit, to ask its maker to restate it 
in other words. If tlie utterance had been too rapid, I should 
ask him to say it again slowly. If its terms had been obscure,. 
I should ask him to explain them. If I suspected it of 
ambiguity, I should ask ‘Do you mean this or that?* If I 
suspected its good faitli, I sliould try for iinlependent evidence 
of its allegations. As for sitting down with a dictionary to 
translate its phrasing into other words myself, 1 could suggest 
no more unreasonable procedure. Yet this is ai)pareutly what 
Professor Bosanquet understands me to intend when I endeavour 
to ascertain the inciining of a live judgment. If lie really 
believes tliis, there is verily an imjia.ssable gulf fixed between 
the logic of Humanism and that of Iiitellectualisni. And yet 
indisputably I’rofessor liosampiet sometimes appears on our 
side of it, even though he dwells by preference on the other. 
How does he manage U) do it ? 
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ABSTKACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ARISTOTFJJAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
THIRTY-SIXTH SESSION. 


November 30th, 1914. Dr. Bornard Bosaiiquct, Vicc-Prcsi<l(Mit, in 
the Chair. — Dr. Bosaiu[uet delivered the inaugural address on 
“ Scienre and PhiIo.sophy." A discussion followed, in which 
Prof. Brough, Mr. Carr, Prof. Dawes Hicks. Dr. Tudor iJoncs, 
Mr. Lynch, Miss Oakeley, Mr. Worslcy, and others took part. 
Dr. ikKsaiir|uet replie*!. 

December 14th, 1914. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller in the Chair. — The 
Symposium <iri “Instinct and Emotion” was taken as rcail. 
The writers of the ])ajiers, ilr. McDougall, Mr. Shand, and 
Prof. Stout, replied to the critieisms in their j)apers and intn>- 
<luml the disciission, in which Miss Edgell, Dr. Ernest ») ones, 
Prof. Xunn, Dr. F. \V. Mott, and Mr. Winch took part. 

January -Ith, l9Io. fVof. (L Dawes Hicks, ^'ice-lVesidclll, in the 
Chair. — Prof. Sir lliMirv Jones was eleelcd an Hoiiorarv 
McmlaT of llie Society. I'rof. Lloyd Morgan r(‘a(l a ])a|)er 
cMi “ Berkeley's The«jrv of Esse.” 'rin* Chairman ojiened the 
discussion, ami was followed by Col. Bcthell, Mr. C. Dclislc 
Burns, Mr. Carr, Dr. 'rudor J*mes, Prof. T. P. Xnnn, 
Mr. Shelton, and Mr. M'oi*sli?y. IVof. Jjloyd Morgan replied. 

February l.st, 1910. Prof. 1'. Percy Nunn, Tieasurer, in the Chair. 
— Mr. G. I). H. Cole read a pa])er on “Conllicting Social 
Obligations.” A imte on the imper by Dr. Bernanl Busainiuet 
was also read, and communications from Mr. Delisle Burns, 
Mr. Bout wood, a/id Mr. Slndtriii were referred to. Ih^ 
Chairman opened the di.scu.s.sioii and the following Members 
took part:— Mr. Carr, .Mr. Dale, Mr. (Sinslierg, Dr. Tudor 
Jones, Mr. Murray, Miss Oakeley, and Miss Shields. Mr. Cole 
replies I. 
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March 1st, 1915. Prof. A. Caldecott in the Chair. — Mr. Albert 
A. Cock read a paper on “The yKsthetie of Benedetto Croce.” 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Douglas Ainslie, Mr. Carr, 
Mr. Coomaraswamy, Dr. Tudor Jones, Mr. Lynch, .Mr. Mead, 
Mr. Thomas, and others Kwik pirt. Mr. Cock replied. 

March 15th, 1915. Miss Hilda D. Oakcluy in the Chair.— Dr. Tudor 
Jones read a jiaper on “ 'I'he J’hilosopliy of Values.” A dis- 
cussion followed, in which theChainnan, Mr. Ainslie, ^Ir. Cock, 
Mr. Lynch, .Mr. Mead, !*rof. Nunn, Miss Shields, Mr. Stuart, 
and Mr. AVorsley t<)ok part. Dr. Tiulor .lonos I’eplied. 

April 12th, 1915. Dr. A. Wolf in the Chair.— Mr. C. D. Broad read 
a paper on “ IMuMiomenalisrn.” The discussion was opened by 
Mr. Bertrand Kussell, followed by .Mr. Delisle Ihirns, Mr. Carr, 
Dr. Tudor Jones, Mr. Lynch, Mr. Merriman, Mr. Mclver, 
.Ml’. Worsley, and Dr. Wolf. Mr. Broail replied. 

.May *lrd, 1915. Prof. C. Dawes Hicks, Vice-President, in the 
(.'hair. - Prof. A. Bobinsnn reail a iiaper i»n “The rhiloso])hy 
of Maine cle Biran.” 'Die Chairman opened the discussion and 
was followed by Mr. Ainslie, Mr. Delisle Burns, Mr. Carr, 
Prof, (-■aldecott, l)r. 'rudor .loiies, Mr. Lynch, Mr. Mead, 
IW. Nunn, ami Mr. M'orsley. Prof. Robinson rcplictl. 

May ITtli, 1915. Hmi. Bertrand Ru-ssell, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. -.Mrs. Stephen read a paper on “ Comploxily and 
Sjuithesis : a Comparison of the D:Ua and Philosophical Mctluxls 
of .Mr. Russell and M. Bergson.” Tlie Chairman o[iened the 
discussion, in which the billowing Mcmibcrs took part: — 
Mr. Ainslie, ^Ir. Carr, Mi>*s Cabain, Mr. Lyncli, Mr. Mead, 
.Miss Oakoley. Mr. Thorold, -Mr, Worsley, and Dr. Wolf. 
.Mrs. Stephen replied. 

Juno 7th, 1915. Dr. A. Wolf in the Chair.— Dr. F. Aveling read a 
pajicr on “ Some Theories of Knowledge. The discussion was 
opened by the Chairman, followed liy .Mr. Carr, Dr. Downey, 
Dr. Tmlor .Lines. Mr. Mead, Mr. Worsley, and others. 
Dr. Aveling replied. 
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July 5th, 1915. Prof. T. Percy Niiim in the Chair. — The Report 
of the Executive Committee for the Thirty-sixth Session and 
the Treasurer’s Financial Stiitement were read and adopted. 
The following nominations of Officers for the next Session were 
approved: — President, Dr. H. Wildon Carr; Honorary 
Treasurer, Dr. T. P. Nunn; Honorary Secretary, Prof. G. 
Dawes Hicks. Dr. Goldsbrough and Dr. Shearman were 
re^lppointed Auditors. The following Members were nominated 
and duly elected to serve on the Executive Committee: — 
Dr. A. Caldecott, Miss Beatrice Edgell, Miss Constfincc Jones, 
jMr. A. 1). Lindsay, Miss H. 1). Oakelcy, Dr. A. Wolf. 
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ABSTRACT OF MINUTES OF THE JOINT SESSION OF 
THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, THE BRITISH 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND THE MIND 
ASSOCIATION. 


July 3r(l, 1915, at University College, Gower Street, AV.C. Prof. 
G. Dawes Hicks in the Chair. — Thirty-seven Members and 
guests dined together. At the meeting following, the paper by 
Prof. G. F. Stout on “ Mr. Russeirs Theory of Judgment” was 
tiiken as read. Prof. Stout opened the discussion and 
Mr. Russell replied. 

July nth, 1915, at 5 p.m., at 22, Albemarle Street, W. Prof. T. 
i*ercy Nunn in the Chair.— The Symposium on “The Import 
of Propositions” by Miss Constance Jones, Dr. Bosanquet, and 
Dr. Schiller was taken as read. In lh(? general discussion 
Mr. Delisle Burns, Prof. Brough, and Prof. Stout took part, and 
the authors of the papers replied on the whole discussion. 
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EEPOIIT OF TJIE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOK 
THE THIJiTY-SlXTH SESSIOX, IDU-lfi. 


Tins work of tljo Session Wiis jJnictically aiTan^iKl bcjfoie the 
war brokii out, and we have been able to carry it tlirouu;Ii with 
very little iiiodilieation. Our President, Mr. Arthur J. I'alfour, 
was unable to oj»on the Session with an addrc^ss, on account of 
the strain of the political situation and his duties in tiio 
national service. The inaugural adtlress was delivered by 
Mr. Hernard Rosanquet, who kindly took ^Ir. I »al loin’s tdace 
at very short notice. Our Society was exploding to take a 
leading part in the preparations for the International (’ongress 
of Philosophy whitfh was arranged to be held in London in 
September of this year. This meeting has, unfortunately, had 
to bo abandoneil. We ho]K‘ that when pi*aei^ is restore*! it may 
be found po.ssible to contiiim,* these Inli-rnational (^)iigresse.s. 

The Society lias h(d*l ten onlinary meetings and also two 
special meetings in joint session with the Ihitish Psych* dogical 
Society and the Min* I As.sociati*»n. 

We regret to reconl the death *>f one niemher, Mr. W. W. 
Carliio. 

Our membership has incroaseil, ami now consists of 
12J) tJrdiiiary, 5 Honorary, ami 7 Corresjioiuling Members. 



ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT — 3Gtii SESSION, 1914-1915. 
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EULES OF THE ARISTOTELIAiV SOCIETY. 


Namk. 

I. — Thi.s Society slifil I bo called “ Tiik AiasTnTKi.iA.v Socikty 
FOR THE SYSTEMATrc Sti-dy OF Piiii.osni'ii v/’ oi\ for SI short fific. 
“The ARisTOTELrAX Society.” 


Ol*.JKCT.<. 

II.— The object of this Society shall bo the systematic study «ir 
Philosophy; 1st, as to its historic dovi.dopment : ns in its 

methods and problems. 


CoXSTITITIoX. 

III. — This iSoeii'ty shall eoiisisi of a Pn-siiiiMil. \’ii*e-l*j'C‘.'-iih*iits. 
a Treasurer, a Secretary, and .Members. 10 very Ex-lb-esideai 
shall be a Viee-Pre.sident. The business of the Society shall be 
managed by :tn Executive Conimilfeo cnn.sistinif of the Presidom. 
the Treasurer, the Secretary, and Hi.v members c3lecled in aec'ii-d- 
aiice with Jlulo VIIT. 


SrUSCKIITInX. 

IV. — The annual sub.scn'ption shall be one guinea, duo at tin- 
first meeting in each sc.ssioii. 

A OMISSION UK Mi:Mi!Ki:s. 

V. — Any person desirous of becoming a member el the 
Aristotelian Society shall apply to the Seeretary or other 
ofllcer of the Society, who shall lay the ajipliiratioii bolbre the 
Kxeuutivo Committee, and the Executive Committee, if 
think lit, shall admit the candidate to membership. 
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Co it K h: s i*onuing km i: k us . 

VT. — Foreigners may l)o elected as coiTosponding members of 
tlio Society. They shall bo nominated by the Kxecutive Com- 
mittee, anil notice having bt?oii given at one ordinary meeting, 
their nomination shall be voted upon at the next meeting, 
when two-thirds of tho votes cast shall he required for their 
election. Coimsponding mcmliers shall not be luible to the 
annual suhscription, and shall not vote. 

liUKCTIOX OK OkKUMIUS. 

VII. -— The Cormnitteo shall noiniimtc tlio T*resideiit, the 
Treasurer, and the iSeirretaiy for the ensuing session, and shall, at 
the Annual Meeting, submit the nominations for tho approval of 
llio Society. 

KuKOTIhN tiK (?OMMirn;K. 

VIII. — At llie same meeling the six members to constitute 
with the ollicers the E.\ecutive Connniitec shall be elected by 
lialli't. Xominatioiis, wliich must he signed by two members of 
iho Society, must n*iu*h the Secretary tburteen days before the 
meeting, ami a ballottiiig paper .shall be sent to all members. 
Members may return tlieir b:dl<»tling pnpor.s by post before the 
meeting or band Ibem i?i at the meeling. 

.Shoubl a vacancy occur at any other time, the Committee may 
eiM)jit a tjiember to serve tor the reinaiiuler of tho Session. 

Sk.'Sions .\\t» Ml•Ki•l^•;^. 

IX. — Tlie ordinary meetings nl' the Society shall be on the 
first Monday in every montli from Xuvemher to June, iiule.S8 
otljerwisi5 onlered by ilie Committee. Sucli a course shall con- 
stitute a session. Special uieetinirs may be ordered by resolution 
of the Society or sliall be called by tin* President whenever 
requested in writing by four or more members. 

Jk>lXKs.s (iK SKSSlnX.S. 

X. — At the last meiMiiig in each session the Kxecutive 
t.ommittee .shall report and the Trea.suror shall make a linaneial 
statLMueiit, and prcMUit his accounts audited by two members 
itppoiuted by the Society at a previous meeting. 
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Business or Meetings. 

XI. — ^Except at the first meeting in each session, when the 
President or a Vice-President sliall deliver an address, tho study 
of Philosophy in both departments shall be pursued by means of 
discussion, so that every member may take an active part in the 
work of tho Society. 

Proceedings. 

XTI. — The Executive Committee are entrusted with the care of 
publishing or providing for the publication of a selection of the 
papers read each session before the Society.- 

Busines.s Rksolu'itoxs. 

XITf. — Xo resolution affecting the general (‘ondiict of tlie 
Society and not already ]>rovided for by Rule XV shall be pat 
unless notice has been given and the resolution read at the 
previous meeting, and unless a (iiionim of live memhors he 
present. 

Visitors. 

XTV. — Visitors may be introdiitTil to the meetings l)y 
members. 

.\mknumi:xts. 

XV. — Notices to amend these rules shall be in writing and 
must be signed by two members. AmeiidmeiitK must be aiiiiouiiccd 
at ail ordinary ineeliiig, and notice having been given to all tlie 
members, they shall bo voted upon at the iie.xt ordinary meeting, 
when tluj}' shall not be carried unless two-thirds of the votes cast 
are in their favour. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMRERS FOR THE 
THIRTY-SEVENTH SESSION, 11)15-1910. 


PUKSIDEXT. 

ir. WILDOX CARR, D.Litt. 

Vn;E-Pi«Esii>KXTs. 

BEBXARn IIOSAXQUKT, M.A., LL.I).. F.li.A. (I'rtsi.UMit, lSyi-lS9S). 

G. K. STOUT. M.A.. F.H.A. ( Prrsi.leiit-, 1S09-11M»4). 

Rev. Canon ilASTINGS RASIIDALI., M.A., D.C.L.. F.B.A. (Prosidcnt, 
1904-1007). 

Right Hon. VismuNr IIALDAXK OF CLOAX, O.M., K.T., L1..1)., F.R.S.. 
F.1J.A. (Frosulcut, 10u7-10(i8). 

S. ALEXANDKR, M.A., LL.D., F.H.A. (Presicl.ni, 1908-1911). 

Hon. HKKTRAM) KUSSKLn, .M.A., F.K S. (Pnwik-ut. 1911-1913). 

Cr. DAWKS HICKS. M.A., Pii.D.. I.itt.D. (PrcsiHont, 1913-1914). 

Right llr».v. ARTHUR J. HALFOUR. M.P., LL.J)., F.K.S. (President. 
1914 1915). 

Ti;K.\sri;i:ii. 

T. PKKCV Nl'NX.M.A., D.Sc. 

H«»\nini:Y .'Siumjktaky. 

Pii.M*. 0. DAWKS HICKS, M.A., Tii.D.. Liit.D. 

Co.M.MrnKK. 

Du. A. CAI.DKCOTT. 

Miss HKATRICK KDC.F.l.I.. 

Miss COXSTAXi K .IOXKS. 

Mu. A. 1). l.IXDSAV. 

Mi.'*.s ir, 1). OAKKI.KV. 

Dr. a. WiH.F. 

lloX<li:.\KY MK-MUHUS. 

F. 11. BR.\Dr.i:Y, M.A., L1..D.. Merton Colles;o, Oxfonl. 

Prof. W. R. Dr.NSTAN, M.A., LL.D.. K.U.S.. 38, Craiili v ti.irden.*. S.W. 

Prof. Sir Hknuy Jonks, M.A., I.L.D., l.iti.D., F.H.A., 'Jin- UniTorsitv. 
Glasgow. 

Prof. A. Sbnieh, M.D., l*li.l).. 2S, Herherl Park, Doiiin brook, Dublin. 

Prof. James Wahi>, M.A., LU.D., d. Selwyn Gardnis. Cambridge. 
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COUKKSmNDlNC ^Lkmhkus. 

Pruf. J. ^Fabk Baldwin, c/o Harris Forlxis & Co., GO, 'William Stroot, 
3fe\v York. 

Prof. Henki Bbugson, 31, Buo d’Krlaii^cr, Paris. 

Prof. J. 3r. Cattell, Garrison, New York. 

M; II. Dziewicki, 11, SczepnAska, Onicow, Austria. 

Prof. JosTAK Boyce, Uarvnril lJuivorsity, Cauibriil^e, Mass. 

Prof. B. B. Titchknek, Cornell University, Unitf>(i Slates. 

Prof. Wm. Wundt, Leipzig'. 


M KM It i: US. 

Elected. 

1S85. Prof. S. Alexander, M.A., LL.1>., F.H.A., Vicf.preitide.nt,2\. Bruns- 
wick Boiid, Witliingtoii, Mnneht'sler. 

1016. Douglas Ainslie, U.A., 19. St. Leonnril*s Terrace. Chelsen. 

1S99. B. Armstrono-Junks, M.D., Cla\liiiry, Wootll'ortl llriilge, Kssex. 
1013. Bev. Francis Avkling, D.l)., Ph.D., University College, (lower 
Stretft, W. 

1908. Bight Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., L1..I)., F.K.S., l'iaf.P,'vM^n(y 

4, Carlton Gunieiis, Pall .Mall, S.W. 

lOOS. Sidney Ball, St. .lolm’s College, Oxloril. 

1912. Prof. Si'RKNDRA Nath Baral, M.A., -IG, Silverleigh Koail, Tlioriitoii 

Heath, Surrey. 

1015. Aliss J3. C. JiARFlELli, ilickfiell, AtheliiiMlin BikhI, Whet-lolie, .\. 

1907. Airs. AIarorieta Bkkr, M.A., 'Writer.'** Club, lo, Norfolk Stii'et, 
Strand. 

Ih93. E. C. JlKNErKr:, 1S2, Denmark Hill, S.K. 

1913. Col. E. II, Bethki.l, Is, Hyde Park Square, W. 

1907. Miss Alice Blcndell, 4*J, Pow is Square. W. 

18S8. ir. M’. Blunt, .M.A., ls3. Wood.-tork Koad. ( ixford. 

1913. Prof. A. Bii.vucui, Perugia. 

ISStj. Prof. Bkknakd Bo.'^.VNiiUKT, M.A., LL.I)., D.C.L., /'tce-ZVi'v/dr.#/, 
The Heath Cottage, t).\shot, Surrey. 

1912. William JitjULTiNC, lO, Westholm, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
iStkJ. A. BouTWOOD, Biei.llow, Buek.-. 

1914. C. J). Broad, M.A., 'I'In* I iiivi?rsity, St. Aiidre\\.-«. 

1889. Pmf. J. BroI'UM, LL.J>., llaiii|Hten Besiileiitial Cliih, Plneiiix Street, 

NAV. 

1908. WILLIA3I Brown, M.A., D.Se., INyeholoiiieal J .aboratory, King’s 

College, W.C. 

Ib95. Mr.-^. Soi'iliK Brvant, D.Se., Litt.D., (», Eldon Koad, HalMp^tead. 

1913. U. Delisle Bur.ns, M.A., 20, Springlieiil Koad. St. John’s Wood. 

1900. Prof. A. Cai.DKCuit, ^I.A., J).D., King's I’ollege, Strand. W .C. 

1881. H. WlLDON Carr, D.Lilt., /Wde«/, Mores Garden, Cheyrie Walk, 

5. W. 

1908. E. C. Childs, M.A., 5, Pereival Koad, Clifton, Bristol. 

1012. Albert A. Cuck, B.A., King’s College, Strand, W.C. 
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Elected. 

1907. j. F. 0. CODDIXCITON, M.A., LL.M., 28, Enddiffn Terrace Road, 
Sltcfflold. 

1895. Staxton Coit, Pli.l)., 30, Hjdc Park Oaie, S.W. 

1913. d. D. if. CoLK, M.A., Ma^rdalcii College, Oxford. 

1911. F. II. B. Dale, M.A., C.R., .33, Clanwlon Road, Holland Park, W. 

1912. Prof. WiM.TAM L. ])AViD.soy, M.A., LL.l)., 8, Queen’s Gardens, 

Abenleen. 

1890. K. T. Dixon, M.A., Raekclts, Ilyllie, llniirs. 

1912. L. Doug-ai.l, Ciitts End, Cutnnor, Oxford. 

1899. .1. A. J. DitKWirr, M..\.. Wadham Collegi*, Oxford. 

1911. Mrs. N. A. DroDiNaroN, M.A., 13, Carlton Terrace, Cliild’s TIill, N.W. 

1910. Miss Ukatkk’B Kdoki.l, M.A., Pli.l)., 15, Lyon Road, Harrow'. 

1803. \V. H. Kaiubkotiikk, M.A.. Lincoln College, Oxford. 

191 1. Ekio Faumkij, Trinity College, Caiiibridgc. 

1912. G. 0. Kiki.i*. M.A., ILSc., Tin* Ciiivcr.'»ity, Manchester. 

191-1-. Mi^s Makv Pi.KTcnKii, .Newnhnin College, Cambridge. 

1914. Miss Maimoutk Gauaiv, 3*he Man<»r ILmse, Rushey, Herts. 

1913. Miss Mahki. K. (Vausdon, M.A., M«»iiseldnle House, 11, Power-seroft 

Road, Chilton, -V.K. 

1S97. Prof. W. R. lloYCK CiiHsox, M.A.. T.ieljficld, Wallace ATPiiiie, Torrak, 
Melbourne. 

1011. Prof. C. M. Gii.].i>imk, M. A.. The Cniveisily. Leeds. 

1913. Mouuis Ginsiikuo, Al.A., rniversity Hall, 11, Carlyle Sqimre, 
Chelsea, S,W. 

1900. G. K. <.!uLi>:suiuiniU. M.D., Chnreh Side, lleriio Hill, S.E. 

1912. I’r.»r. Kuank (cUAmjkk, D.Litt., Lucknow Drive, Nottingham. 

1910. Pp»!'. S. W. (rKKKN, M.A.. 3, Jlellasis Avenue, Strict Iniin Hill, S.W, 

1012. J. C. JlAOUK, ALA., lioudoii Day Training College, Soiithamptim Row, 

W.C. 

18S3. Right lion. \iM*oiint Hai.iiANK or Cr.oAX, O.AL, K.T.. T,L.D., F.R.S., 
F.D.A., 28, (^ueeii Anne’s Gate, S.AV. 

191,5. Aliss S. Ki.t/auktii Hai.i.. *17. Canipden Hill Roail, \V. 

1913. K. P. JlAKior, .M.A.. 13, I’nliner^ton Road, Kilinhiirgh. 

1915. JI. .1. W. IIktiikuindton. AI.A., The Cniversity, Cardiff. 

1890. Prof. «j. Dawj-is JIm ks, M.A.. Ph.D.. l.itt.i)., I’nr-PreKuieiif and 
Ifou. *SVe., 9. Oatiiiier Roail. t^inibridge. 

1912. Prof. R. F. A. llnKKNLf:. M.A., I’h.D., 02, Rratlle Street. Cambridge, 

Alass., U.S.A. 

1913. Alexander C. Iontdks, jun., 34, Porehester Terrace, AV. 

1911. Principal L. P, JArKs, M.A., D.D., Alaiichester Ctdloge, Oxford. 

19tt4. Prineipjil F. IJ. .Ikvons. M.;\., D. Litt., Hishop ilatlieUrs Hall, 

Durham. 
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Elected. 

1892. Miss £. £. CoysTANCK Jones, D.Litt., Girton Collette, Cambriiljrc. 

1911. Rev. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., 6, Wilmiiigtuii House, Higliburv Crescent, N. 

1912. Miss £. F. Jourdain, D. 68 L., St. Hugh's College, Oxfonl. 

1912. J. X. Keynes, D.Sc., 6, Hurvej' Bond, Cnnibriilgo. 

1881. A. F. Lake, Wrangatoii, Sundritige Avenue, Rroiiilev. 

1911. Prof. Geo. 11. Lanoley, M.A., Dana College, Rengiil, India. 

1898. Prof. Koubut Latta, M.A., D.Phil., The College, (.jJnsgow. 

1915. Miss Marjorie Lebus, 11, Nothorlmll Gardens, X.W. 

1008. A. 1). Lindsay, 2, Fvneld Koud, Oxford. 

1S97. Rev. James Lind.^AY, M.A., D.D., Anniek Lodge, by Irvine, .Vyrshire. 
1012. Thomas Loveday, M.A., 2, Moorgate Avenue, .Sheflield. 

1909. Ahthur Lynch, M.P., M.A., 80, Antrim Mansions, iluverstook Hill 

X.W. 

1911. Wm. MacDouoall, M.A., F.R.S., WoojIsciuI, Foxcoinlw Hill, Oxford. 

1910. W. Leslie Mackenzie, M.A., M.l)., 4, Clumulon Crescenl, Kdiii- 

burgli. 

180i). J. Lewis McIntyre, D.Se., Abbotsville. Cults, X.H. 

1912. R. M. McIvbk, M.A., 113, Huiniltou Place, Aberdeen. 

1914. G. R. S. AIkad, IL.V., 47, Cain|»den Hill Rond, W. 

1915. F. V. Mkrkiman, H.A., St. Jolin's School, I.eutherluMd. 

1889. R. E. Mitchkson, M.A., 40, LadbrtAe Square. \V. 

1890. G. K. Moore, M..\., Litt.l)., Trinity Colleiie, Cambridge. 

1912. David Mokri.*«on, 23, South Street, St. .Aiidn^ws. 

1010. Pnif. C. Lloyd XIoroa.n, LL.I)., F.R.S., o. Keiiaingtoii Place, Clil'toii, 
Hri.^tol. 

1913. Rev. Cavendish Mo.yon, IL.V., Marske Reetopy, Riebinond, Y»>rks. 
1910. 1). L. Murray, M.A., 29, Ni»rth Gate, Regent’s Park. 

1913. J. Murray, M..\., Christ Cburc)i, Oxford. 

1912. C. Myers. M.D., Se.D., F.R.S., Great. Slielford, C.mibridge. 
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